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I 
ECTION IV of Part III of Book I of the Treatise is a doubly unusual 
piece of philosophical writing for Hume. Read very casually, all 

seems uncommonly smooth and acceptable. A little attention, and it 
collapses. Revision is incontrovertibly needed to secure coherence. The... 
needed revision then reveals the position as incredible. à 

The topic is our belief in matters falling outside our own experience 
and memory: 





When we infer effects from causes, we must establish the existence of 
these causes... either by an immediate perception of our memory or 
senses, or by an inference from other causes; which causes we must 
ascertain in the same manner either by a present impression, or by an 
inference from their causes and so on, until we arrive at some object | 
which we see or remember. *Tis impossible for us to carry on our in- 
ferences in infinitum, and the only thing that can stop them, is an impression 
of the memory or senses, beyond which there is no room for doubt or 
enquiry. (Selby-Bigge’s edition, pp. 82-3.) 


Now this is a credible account of a kind of prognosis from what is 
seen or remembered. That once noted, what must be our astonishment 
on observing that in illustration Hume invites us : 


To chuse any point of history, and consider for what reason we either 
believe or reject it. Thus we believe that Cazsar was kill’d in the senate- 
house! on the ides of March; and that because this fact is established on 
the unanimous testimony of historians... Here are certain characters 
and letters ... the signs of certain ideas; and these ideas were either in 
the minds of such as were immediately present at that action; or they 
were deriv’d from... testimony ...and that again from another 
testimony... "till we arrive at ... eye witnesses and spectators of the 
event. ’Tis obvious all this chain of argument or connexion of causes 
and effects is at first founded on those characters or letters, which are 
seen or remember’d. 


This is not to infer effects from causes, but rather causes from effects. 
We must, then, amend: ‘When we infer effects from causes or causes 
from effects’, etc. For historical belief: 


1 Stickling for accuracy, I believe this is false, if by ‘senate-house’ Hume meant to indicate 
a building. The Senate was not meeting in the senate-house. 
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When we infer causes from effects, we must establish the existence of 
those effects, either by perception or by inference from other effects; . 
‘which effects we must ascertain in the same manner by a present im- 
pression or by an inference from their effects and so on, until we arrive 
at an object which we see or remember. 


For Hume, the relation of cause and effect is the one bridge by which 
to reach belief in matters beyond our present impressions or memories. 
(That is why the Section ‘On the idea, or belief’ is in the middle of the 
Part which we would think of as the Part on cause.) But also, cause and 
effect are inferentially symmetrical. 

The historical example is an inference of the original cause, the 
killing of Caesar, from its remote effect, the present perception of certain 
characters or letters. The inference goes through a chain of effects of 
causes which are effects of causes, etc. What is its starting point? It is 
natural to say the starting-point is the present perception. 

But that cannot be a sufficient exegesis! For what on this account has 
become of the argument that we cannot go on i infinitum? The end of 
the chain is now the death of Caesar or the perception of its eyewitnesses, 
not our perception. But it has to be our perception. What is in question 
isn’t a chain nailed at both ends, but a cantilever. 

The impossibility of running up with our inferences in infinitum was 
not occasioned by our incapacity or exhaustion. The chain of inference 
has to stop ot else ‘there wou’d be no belief nor evidence. And this 
actually is the case with all Aypothetical arguments; there being in them 
neither any present impressions, nor belief of a real existence’. (Ibid) 

“Tis impossible for us to carry on our inference in infinitum means: 
the justification of the grounds of our inferences cannot go on in infinitum. Where 
we have chains of belief on grounds believed on grounds... we must 
come to belief which we do not base on grounds. The argument here is 
that there must be a starting point of the inference to the original cause, 
not that inference must terminate. Indeed, one reason why this passage 
of Hume’s seems fairly ordinary and acceptable at first sight is, that he 
strikes one as just making this point, together with the one that the 
starting point must be perception. 

Does our original amendment “When we infer effects from causes, 
or causes from effects .. .’ still stand? Yes, it must. But Hume is arguing 
not merely that we must have a starting point, but that we must reach a 
starting point in the justification of these inferences. He would have been 
clearer if he had said, not ‘we cannot carry our inferences on én infinitum’ 
but ‘we cannot trace them back én infinitum’. But as we have said, cause 
and effect are taken by him to be inferentially symmetrical. So for him 
the tracing back is inference too. But note that it must be purely ypo- 
thetical inference. 

Let us see what this looks like in the case in hand. 


. yt 
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Let 


p = Caesar was killed 

q = There were fat least ostensible] eyewitnesses of Caesat’s : 
killing 

r = There was testimony from the eyewitnesses 

s = There were records made, deriving from the testimony 


¢ = There ate characters and letters to be seen which say that 
Caesar was killed. 


We must suppose that we start (how?—but let that not delay us) 
with the mere idea of Caesar’s death. Perhaps we really do infer an effect 
from it as cause: “There will have been chaos and panic in the Senate 
when Caesar was killed’. But ‘we must establish the existence of this 
cause’. As we have seen, this will not be as (at the beginning) Hume 
suggests, by deriving it as an effect from a cause; we shall rather, have 
to derive it as a cause from an effect. So we reason—and here our 
reasoning must be ‘purely suppositious and hypothetical’: if p, then g; 
if q, then z; if r, then s; if s, then #. Not all these hypothetical propositions 
are equally convincing, but only this is a chain of inferences through 
causes and effects such as Hume. envisages. It terminates in something 
that we perceive. That is the last consequent. We can assert this con- 
sequent. Now we go in the other direction: since 4, s; since s, 7; and so 
on back to p. 

So Hume’s thesis falls into four parts: First, a chain of reasons for a 
belief must terminate in something that is believed without being 
founded on anything else. Second, the ultimate belief must be of a quite 
different character from the derived beliefs: it must be perceptual belief, 
belief in something perceived, or presently remembered. Third, the 
immediate justification for a belief b, if the belief is not a perception, 
will be another belief g, which follows from, just as much as it implies, p. 
Fourth, we believe by inference through the links in a chain of record. 

There is an implicit corollary: When we believe in historical informa- 
tion belonging to the remote past, we believe that there has been a chain 
of record. 

Hume must believe all this: otherwise he could not, however con- 
fusedly, cite the chain of record back to the eyewitnesses as an illustration 
of the chain of inferences via cause and effect, with which we cannot run 
up in infinitum. 

But it is not like that. If the written records that we now see are 
grounds of our belief, they aze first and foremost grounds for belief in 
Caesat’s killing, belief that the assassination is a solid bit of history. 
Then our belief in that original event is a ground for belief in much of 
the intermediate transmission. 

For let us ask: why do we believe that there were eyewitnesses of 
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that killing? Certainly for no other reason than that we believe it happened. 
We infer q from p, not p from q. I have heard that the Rabbis held that 
the 600,000 witnesses to the crossing of the Red Sea must be credited.! 
600,000 witnesses! That’s a lot. But now: why does anyone believe 
there were 600,000 witnesses P—Because he believes that 600,000 passed 
through. And let us make no mistake: it is not otherwise for belief in 
‘there having been eyewitnesses to Caesar’s assassination. 

Compare one’s belief in the spatio-temporal continuity of the exis- 
tence of a man whom one recognizes and identifies as a man seen last 
week. We don’t believe in the identity because we believe in the spatio- 
temporal continuity of a human pattern from now here to then there. 
It is the other way about.—On the other hand a proof of a break in the 
continuity—a proof that this man was in New York in between, while 
that man was not—would destroy our belief in the identity. Mutatis 
mutandis the same holds for the chain of transmission of historical 
information. 

It is so also with proper names. In using proper names that we take 
to be the names of people we don’t know, or people in the remote past, 
we implicitly depend on an ‘apostolical succession’ of users of these 
names—or linguistic transforms of them—going back to original users, 
who knew the people. We do not, and usually could not, ¢race the chain 
of use of the name. But a discovery that a name belonged originally to a 
period later than the life-time of the supposed bearer of the name at any 
rate reduces the status of the name: it becomes equivalent to some set 
of definite descriptions. 

Belief in recorded history is on the whole a belief that there has been a 
chain of tradition of reports and records going back to contemporary 
knowledge; it is not a belief in the historical facts by an inference that 
passes through the links of such a chain. At most, that can very seldom 
be the case. : 


Ii 

All this is not just catching Hume out in a mistake. That would not 
be very interesting or important. The mistake—which I think it is now 
not a bit of patronizing superiority more hodierno to refer to as such—has 
the rare character of being easily demonstrated while yet it touches the 
nerve of a problem of some depth. It is a lot more difficult to see what 
to say, than it is to point clearly to error in Hume. 

One of the tare pieces of stupidity in the writings of Wittgenstein 
concerns this matter: 


That it is thinkable that we may yet find Caesar’s body hangs directly 
together with the sense of a proposition about Caesar. But so too does 


1 I owe this information to Dr. Stephen Katz. 


a] 
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the posssibility of finding something written, from which it emerges 
that no such man ever lived, and that his existence was made up fof 
particular ends. (Philosophische Bemerkungen, IV 56.) 


What document or inscription could be evidence that Julius Caesar 
never existed? What would we ¢siv& for example of an inscription saying 
‘I, Augustus Caesar, invented the story of the divine Julius so that 
Caesars should be worshipped; but he never existed’? To ask a question 
Wittgenstein asked much later: What would get judged by what here?! 

Take something a bit less extreme: a document recounting a con- ` 
versation about siege-engines between Caesar and Archimedes. We will 
suppose that the document itself gets acknowledged by experts in such 
matters as a genuine old MS. Dispute exists, perhaps, whether it was 
made in the tenth or eleventh century and it comes under much critical 
scrutiny. (It is no Piltdown skull.) The Hellenicity or Latinity is authen- 
tically ancient; it seems reasonable to place the writing of it in the first 
century B.C. The style is such as might fit, if possible, with its being a 
piece of historical writing. (Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia® is an example of 
such writing.) The content proves it to be fictitious. 

It might well be that the discovery of such a piece would compel 
some adjustment in our picture of what was “on” in the literature of the 
time. It could not force an adjustment in our idea of the relative dates 
of Archimedes and Caesar. 

Of course Wittgenstein doesn’t tell us from what character of docu- 
ment that could “emerge”. I do not believe he could. 

If you-go to an expert on Julius Caesar, you will find he is an expert 
on whether Caesar conducted such and such negotiations with Pompey 
or when he wrote his books, for example. Not on whether Caesar 
existed. Contrast an expert on King Arthur. 

I was taught, I think, that when Lucretius was first published during 
the Renaissance, the De Rerum Natura was suspected of being a forgery; 
but its Latinity and the absence of “giveaways” won its acceptance. 
That means that there were standards by which to judge. The ancient 
Latinity of Horace, Ovid, Virgil, Cicero and Caesar was such a standard, 
itself known by tradition and never subject to question. The attempt to 
construct a serious doubt whether we have writings of Cicero—how 
could it find a ground from which to proceed? 

We know about Caesar from the testimony of ancient historians, we 
even have his own writings! And how do you know zhat these are ancient 
historians, these works of Caesar? You were told it. And how did your 
teachers know? They were told it. 

We know it from being taught; not just from explicit teaching, but 


1 In On Certainty. When he wrote On Certainty Wittgenstein would not have made such a 
suggestion. I am a good deal indebted to On Certainty in this article. 
2 ‘Thought to be history ina time of very sketchy impressions of ancient Persian history. 
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by its being implicit in a lot else that we are taught explicitly. But it is 
very difficult to characterize the peculiar solidity involved, or its limits. 
It wasn’t an accident that Hume took the killing of Caesar as his ex- 
ample; he was taking something which existed in his culture, and exists 
in ours, with a particular logical status of one Aind of certainty. And yet 
he got a detail wrong! And yet again, that detail’s being right would 
not be an important aspect of what he knew. I mean, if he had been 
careful, he could have called that in question; he could even perhaps 
have called the date in question (wight it not have been a false accretion?) 
—hbut that that man, Caesar, existed and that his life terminated in 
assassination: this he could call in question only by indulging in 
Cartesian doubt. 

I cannot check that there was such a person as Julius Caesar. No 
one can, except by finding out the status of the information about him. 
I mean: suppose there were a schoolchild who first ran into Caesar 
through Shakespeare’s play. Somehow he doesn’t learn at once that 
this is not a purely fictitious story. He refers to Caesar as a fictitious 
character, and then someone tells him Caesar was a real historical 
character. He can check this; he can look into history books and find 
out that that’s what Caesar is. But I cannot. I already know—lI can at 
best remind myself of—the status of ‘Julius Caesar’ as a name of an 
immensely famous man “in history”. (To be sure, these things can 
change.) 

Or again: suppose a Chinese man, of a time when there was little 
contact, who hears of Caesar from a traveller. He is accustomed to 
chronicles and traditional information. (But we should not forget that 
it is by traditional, oral, information that one knows that these are 
chronicles, or are editions of ancient books.) He learns that Caesar is 
supposed to be such a character in our history. He can check on it. He 
can learn our languages, come to our countries, find out that the corpus 
of solid historical information belonging to our culture does indeed 
include this. But I cannot. The most I can do is: frame the hypothesis 
that Caesar never existed, or was not assassinated, and see that it is 
incapable of status even as a wild hypothesis. So I do not mean that it is 
vastly improbable. I mean that either I should start to say: “How could 
one explain all these references and implications, then? ... but, .but, 
but if I doubt the existence of Caesar, if I say I may reasonably call it in 
question, then with equal reason I must doubt the status of the things 
I’ve just pointed to’—or I should realize straight away that the “doubt” 
put me in a vacuum in which I could not produce reasons why such 
and such “historical facts” are more or less doubtful. 

I once asked an expert on Galen how he knew that his subject 
existed. His reaction was to consider the hypothesis that Galen did not 
exist. ‘It wouldn’t do, you know’, he said; ‘we know too much about 
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him—’ and went on to mention Galen’s connection with Marcus 
Aurelius as an example. The response was surely a correct one. What 
does the hypothesis amount to in face of our information about the time? 
But if all that is irrelevant—as we could have no reason for doubting _ 
the existence of Caesar, say, but continuing to believe in Cicero and 
Pompey—then the effect of the hypothesis is to make a vacuum in which 
there is nothing by which to judge anything else. 

The hypothesis about Galen is merely one that “wort do”! That 
is: one can relate him to better known historical matters. But in face of 
such an hypothesis about Caesar one would have to ask: “What am I 
allowed to count as evidence, then?’ 

People “in history”, as we say, ate not in any case hypotheses which 
we have arrived at to explain certain phenomena. No more than is the 
fact of my birth or the existence of my great-grandmothers.... 
Though I have never given the question any thought before this, I 
know I had more than one. Do I know I had four? I would have said so. 
But not in the sense that the hypothesis that one of my grandfathers 
was a half brother, say, of the other is such that the supposition of its 
truth involves destroying bases and standards for discovering any 
historical facts at all—And so also about people “in history” there dre 
gradations; and there is the possibility of discovering that some obscure 
supposed historical figure is probably mythical, or is a conflation or the 
like. Things get corrected or amended because of inconsistencies. But 
not everything can be put up for checking. Von Neurath’s image of the 
ship which we repait—and, = suppose, build on to—while it is afloat: if 
this suggests that we can go round tapping every plank for rottenness, 
and so we might end up with a wholly different ship, the analogy is not 
good. For there are things that are on a level. A general epistemological 
reason for doubting one will be a reason for doubting all, and then none 
of them would have anything to test it by. 


University of Cambridge 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE INCOMPATIBILITY 
OF COLOURS 


By R. G. A. DoLBY 


ODERN discussion of the reasons why something cannot be both 
red and green all over at the same time suffers from the same 
sterility as medieval debates over the number of angels that can dance 
on the head of a pin. But modern philosophers are more to blame: in 
an era when empirical inquiry is generally held to be the primary source 
of understanding, philosophers not merely avoid discussion of questions 
of fact, but sometimes even neglect the factual aspects of the topics 
that they do discuss. This is as risky as developing a natural science from 
a purely theological base: new understanding of the facts can suddenly 
show the artificiality of a whole line of discussion. I will argue that the 
excessively a priori discussions of ‘red and green all over’ have suffered 
in this way (particularly in the last two decades).1 
A major issue associated with ‘Nothing can be red and green all 
over’ has been whether the necessity of the statement is analytic (a con- 
sequence of the agreed use of words) or synthetic (a principle of natural 
necessity about colours). I will show that such a discussion is sterile, 
because in fact the statement is contingent, and, on the most obvious 
interpretations, false. Although the philosophical debate could, without 
difficulty, be resurrected by the use of modified examples, the possibility 
suggests itself that philosophers are not really interested in examples 
and that a priori philosophical debate is at risk of being nothing more 
than the product of ‘a subject that has been the playground for genera- 
tion after generation of acute intellects, happy in their own disinterested 
exercise’ .* 
Modern discussions take for granted the necessity that nothing can 
be red and green all over. 


1 The a priori nature of recent discussions of the incompatibility of colours has already 
been the subject of comment. For example, the following remark was made about a paper 
by D., F. Pears: “The author first glances at the possibility that it might be well to examine 
the facts before talking about them, shies away from the horrid suggestion, and then pursues 
the primrose a priori path.’ (A. D. Ritchie, ANALYSIS 15.2, 47.) Pears’s paper, “‘Incompati- 
bilities of Colours’, is printed in A. G. N. Flew (ed.) Logic and Language Series II (1953), 
112-22. Cf. also H. Putman, ‘Reds, Greens and Logical Analysis’, Philosophical Review 65 
(1956), 206-17; A. Pap, ‘Once More: Colours and the Synthetic A Priori’, Philosophical 
Review 66 (1957), 94-9; H. Putnam, ‘Red and Green All Over Again: A Rejoinder to Arthur 
Pap’, Philosophical Review 66 (1957), 1co-3; P. Remnant, ‘Red and Green All Over Again’, 
ANALYSIS 21.4, 93-5; J. Hilton, ‘Red and Green All Over Again’, ANALYSIS 22.2, 47-8; 
C. Bedford, ‘The Insolubility of the Red Green Problem’, ANALYSIS 23.3, 68-71; A. Sloman, 
‘Colour Incompatibilities and Analyticity’, ANatysis 24 Supplement 1o4~19; L. Kenner, 
‘The Triviality of the Red-Green Problem’, ANatysts 25.4, 47-53; 5. G. O'Hair, ‘Putnam on 
Reds and Greens’, Philosophital Review 78 (1969), 504-6. 

2 A, C, Minto, Logie Inductive and Deductive (1899), p. 2. The remark is made in the context 
of a discussion of factors in degenerative trends in academic subjects. 
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The sentence ‘Nothing can be red and green all over’ expresses a very 
striking incompatibility. Few would deny that it is necessarily true or 
a priori. For if it were contingent or a posteriori one could look for excep- 
tions. But anyone who began to look for exceptions would betray that 
he did not really understand the sentence. (D. F. Pears, op. cit, p. 112.) 


The passage suggests that it is a sign of stupid misunderstanding to. 
look for exceptions, rather chan a sign of philosophical apriorism not 
to do so. (It is as if each philosopher believed that if exceptions were to 
be found, somebody would already have found them, and he would 
have heard about it.) Yet, even in the philosophical literature on the 
incompatibility of colours, suggestions may be found which can be 
developed into exceptions. For example, John Locke’s discussion could 
readily have been developed to show that the incompatibility of colours 
was a linguistic convention which gained its plausibility from a con- 
tingent (and theoretical) fact about the world. Locke wrote: 


... nO one subject can have two smells or two colours at the same time. 
To this, perhaps, it will be said, ‘Has not an opal or the infusion of gnnm 
nephriticum two colours at the same time?’ To which I answer, that these 
bodies to eyes differently placed, may at the same time afford different 
colours: but I take liberty also to say, that to eyes differently placed, it is 
different parts of the objecc that reflect the particles of light: and therefore 
it is not the same part of the object, and so not the very same subject, 
which at the same time appears both yellow and azure. For it is as im- 
possible that the very sams particle of any body should at the same time 
differently modify or reflect the rays of light as that it should have two 
different figures and textures at the same time. (Essay, Bk. IV, ch. 3, 
sect. 15.) 


Locke was prepared to recognize that a body can appear to reflect 
more than one colour, for it can reflect light of different colours in 
different directions. And he admitted that while identifying normal red 
and green objects in the usual way, people could come to speak of some 
bodies having two colours at once. He argued, however, that such a 
description need not be used, because every surface apparently with 
more than one colour can be explained as being composed of very small 
parts each of which reflects only one colour. Locke has on/y shown that 
his view of matter and its relationship to sensation is capable of explain- 
ing what is observed. He has #o¢ shown the ‘conceptual impossibility of 
coming to decide that a given part of a surface reflects two colours, 
each in a different direction, one to be received by each eye. Our con- 
vention about the incompatibility of colours must therefore be accepted 
as based on a contingent featuze of colouts. 

Locke’s discussion recognized the basic feature of experiencing 
colours which has usually been ignored by later philosophers—we have 
two eyes, and these are capakle of detecting different colours, even when 
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looking at the same surface. A:l our counter-examples will build on this 
fact. 

One recent paper has argued for the contingency of some of the 
facts about the incompatibility of colours. J. Hilton argued that, just as 
we can distinguish sounds of different pitch even when heard simul- 
taneously, so we might well have been able to distinguish different 
colours. He suggested, for example, that if a surface is capable of 
reflecting both red and green (monochromatic light) people might in 
principle (perhaps after a suitable mutation) be able to see the surface 
not as yellowish, but as red avd green. We can do this already, he sug- 
gested, if each eye views a separate image of the surface through a 
suitably arranged prism. Hilton said of himself, ‘I know that even my 
own two eyes see colours slightly differently and it is no great step to 
imagine this difference carried further’ (op. cit., p. 48). 

In a later paper (op. cit.), A. Sloman has disputed certain arguments 
designed to prove the analyticity of the usual statements of colour 
incompatibility. His development of the analogy with our ability to 
hear sounds of different pitch or timbre simultaneously enabled him to 
clarify the philosophical issues. Sloman also suggested an experiment 
similar to those later in the present paper, raising the possibility that 
we might be able to see two colouts in the same surface at the same time. 
However, other writers have been more interested in developing new 
statements of colour incompatibility about which the original philo- 
sophical discussion could continue. 

Let us consider systematically the statement that nothing can be red 
and green all over. It can be interpreted in two main ways—as an 
objective statement about the colour properties of surfaces, or as a sub- 
jective statement about experiencing colours. 

In spite of Locke’s arguments, it is not merely contingent but also 
false that surfaces cannot be red and green all over. When we are treat- 
ing colours objectively, we should recognize that in fact the experiencing 
of colour normally requires several factors: light, which is emitted from 
a radiating surface, absorbing media through which the light may pass 
and surfaces from which it may be reflected, a mechanism in the eyes 
by which colour may be detected, and processes in the brain which 
modify the signals from the eve according to overall visual experience. 
Our physical theory of colour explains colours in terms of the wave- 
lengths of visible light radiation. The spectrum from red to violet 
represents light of decreasing wavelength. But the eye is not directly 
sensitive to the wavelength of light; there are only about three different 
kinds of colour receptor in the eye, each sensitive to its own range of 
wavelengths. We experience different colours according to the relative 
stimulation of each kind of receptor. Because of the limitations of this 
atrangement, we experience quite different distributions of light wave- 
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lengths as the same colour. For example, a yellow colour may be pro- 
duced by spectral yellow light, with a narrow range of wavelengths, or 
by sunlight (which has all the wavelengths of visible light) reflected from 
a surface which absorbs only the violet wavelengths. The basic theory of 
light is adequate to explain the way in which light initially emitted with 
one distribution of wavelengths is modified by passage through media 
and reflection from surfaces, to produce a new distribution of wave- 
lengths, which reach the eye and stimulate the three types of receptors 
in varying proportions. (We can use the theory, for example, to explain 
why mixing many coloured lights gives a whitish light, while mixing 
many coloured pigments, each of which absorbs some light, gives a 
blackish colour. The appearance of such non-spectral colours as brown, 
however, requires an account of how the brain reacts to the signals from 
the eye in different visual contexts.) 

Our colour language could, but does not, follow the physical theory 
of colour. If we were conquered by extra-terrestrial beings who observed 
every wavelength of light as a different colour, we might be obliged to 
learn a new language and a new colour vocabulary. With the help of 
miniature spectroscopes, we could identify the wavelengths reflected 
or transmitted from any surface, and report it as having those colours. 
In such a language, there would be no objection to saying that a surface 
was red and green all over, where ‘red’ and ‘green’ apply to the spectral 
colour wavelengths. ‘Red’ and ‘green’ would, however, have changed 
their meaning. Our present concern must be with the terms we already 
use, which are tied inextricably to the more limited human colour sense. 

We do not, however, have to accept that the normal ways of ex- 
petiencing the colours of surfaces are the only ways possible, or that 
the customary uses of colour terms tied to human experience have 
covered all possibilities. A surface may in fact be said to have more 
than one colour without alteration of the way we understand colour 
terms. The most obvious way in which a surface can be two colours all 
over is when it reflects light of one colour and transmits light of another 
colour. Gold has this property, being yellow to reflected light and green 
to transmitted light when in the form of extremely thin gold leaf. There 
are readily available tinted plastics which have similar properties. There 
is no difficulty about saying that the surface is differently coloured 
when illuminated from in front and from behind. This conclusion is not 
really surprising. We all accept that a white surface appears differently 
colouted when illuminated in light of different colours. The point of 
philosophical interest is that it cannot appear to be two colours af the 
same time. : 

Nevertheless, we are now in a position to challenge Locke’s claim 
that a part of a surface could only be of one colour. For it is perfectly 
possible for a surface to reflect or transmit light of different colours in 
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different directions. The plastic that is differently coloured by transmitted 
and reflected light can be so arranged that reflected light predominates 
at one angle and transmitted light at another. There are many surfaces 
the colour of which is due to diffraction causing interference effects; 
these are of a different colour at different angles of viewing. Some 
liquid crystal surfaces provide striking examples. Those surfaces which 
can be used to represent three-dimensional pictures have a similar 
property. The well known plastic cards which give an impression of 
three dimensional depth to the pictures printed on them, or which dis- 
play a different picture depending on the angle at which one looks at 
them, are a readily available example. Such a card may be printed so chat 
the whole surface appears red or green, depending on the angle at which 
it is examined. Locke would have been able to defend himself against 
this particular example, for such cards are made by printing behind very 
small louvers; thus a card which was apparently ted and green all over 
would in fact have different portions of its backing printed only in ted 
or only in green. But the microstructure of the card is not visible in 
normal viewing; dissection with a magnifying glass is required. A 
hologram, which also has the property of reproducing a three dimen- 
sional picture on a surface, does not have such a detectable micro- 
structure, however. Although a single hologram surface reproduces 
only one colour (several surfaces would be necessary for colour repro- 
duction), a given part of the surface would appear light or dark depend- 
ing on the angle at which it is viewed. Locke could not justify the claim 
that if a small enough part of the surface were taken it would reflect just 
one colour or shade. To explain the action of the hologram, one must 
consider parts of the surface of comparable dimensions to the wave- 
length of light—and for such dimensions one can no longer meaning- 
fully speak of the apparent colour of the surface. 

It must be accepted, therefore, that there are a variety of surfaces 
which have the property that they appear to be of different colours when 
viewed at different angles, an effect which cannot always be explained 
away by considering the microstructure of the surface. Any such surzace 
can be made the basis of a proof that a surface can appear to be two 
colours all over at the same time. All that is necessary is that each eye 
should receive light of a different colour in such a way that the brain 
does not integrate the two colours. One method of achieving this is as 
follows: Take a small disc of the special surface and place it in relation 
to the head in such a way that each eye (when viewing the surface with 
the other eye closed) sees a different colour. If a double image is formed 
of the disc, for example, by focusing on a pencil held a few inches in 
front of the surface (which is about a foot away), it will be seen that each 
image is of one colour. It is not necessary for the image provided by 
each eye to coincide in the visual field, for each is a direct view of the 
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same sutface at the same time. Thus, the desired conclusion. has been 
reached. A surface can appear red and green all over at the same time. 

Let us go on to consider the incompatibility of colours in the visual 
field. Wittgenstein wrote in the Tractatus of the incompatibility of colours 
in the visual field: ‘For two colours, e.g., to be at one place in the visual 
field, is impossible, logically impossible, for it is excluded by the logical 
structure of colour’ (6.3751).1 A notion of ‘visual field’ could be defended 
which is made up of things as they appear visually after allowance has 
been made for such effects as double vision of points not fully in focus. 
(For then the philosopher of the visual field need not be concerned that 
the immediate appearances of things can be paradoxical and even self- 
contradictory.*) With such a notion, the method discussed of viewing 
a ted and green surface would suffice to contradict Wittgenstein’s state- 
ment. Most philosophers would probably stipulate, however, that the 
visual field is the way things appear at the moment of looking, without 
any corrective interpretation. To contradict Wittgenstein with this notion 
of visual field, it is necessary to show that the brain weed not integrate 
the colour information from each eye even for a single image in the 
visual field. The case can easily be made for very small parts of the 
visual field. Consider one of the surfaces used to reproduce three- 
dimensional pictures. Suppose that in the background of the scene, 
there is a vertical boundary between red and green parts. Near the edge of 
the boundary, a small strip of the surface may be found (for example, by 
placing the tip of a sharp pencil on the surface) which appears red to one 
eye and green to the other when each eye views it separately. The strip 
appears red and green when both eyes are used because the brain is able 
to make sense of the strip as part of a scene with three-dimensional depth. 
It would not do to argue in reply that the pencil tip does not indicate a single 
part of the visual field because each eye treats the strip as a different part of 
the background of the scene. The notion of visual field we are at present 
using requires us to treat the pencil tip as a single part of the visual field 
when, as now, we form a single image of it by focusing directly on it. 

It is also possible to argue that larger parts of the visual field can 
appear red and green all over. A small disc of a material which can be so 
arranged as to appear red to one eye and green to the other is most 
suitable, but because such material is not readily available, an experiment 
will be described which requires only red and green filters. 

Draw a circle of one-quarter inch diameter on a sheet of white paper; 
the circle outlines a white disc. About two and a half inches above the 
disc, mount a second sheet in which two semicircular holes (each with 


1 Wittgenstein’s full discussion of colour in Philosophische Bemerkungen (1964) also pre- 
supposes this kind of colour incompatibility. 

? An illuminating and informative discussion of paradoxical visual appearances is con- 
tained in R. L. Gregory, Eye and Brain (1966). Gregory discusses an example of a self-contra- 
dictory appearance on pp. 107-8. 
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a diameter of about three-quattets of an inch) have been cut with this 
atrangement: C D Obtain red and green light filters which 


absorb about the same proportion of white light, and glue one filter 
over each hole. The white disc should then be viewed (from about a foot 
away) so that one eye sees it through the red hole and the other through 
the green hole. When the eyes are focused on the sheet with the two 
openings, a red and a green image of the disc will be seen. Allow the 
focus of the eyes to move gradually from the openings to the disc 
behind. The red and green images of the disc will be seen to move 
towards one another. If the filters are of about the same absorbing power, 
and the experimenter uses each eye equally, a single image can be pro- 
duced which is of a single intermediate colour. In general, however, 
the phenomenon of ‘retinal rivalry’ will occur, in which each eye is 
alternately favoured.! I assert that with assiduous practice, shifting focus 
from the openings to the disc many times, one can learn to see a single 
disc which is both red and green all over, without integrating the colour 
information from each eye to produce a third colour. Now I might be 
wrong in my claim to see a single disc of two incompatible colours at 
once, for in spite of the common-sense of the philosophical tradition, 
such introspective activity is usually not at all indubitable, and is highly 
vulnerable to self-deception. (It is possible that all I see is a rapid alterna- 
tion of red and green which I fail to recognize as retinal rivalry.) The 
point remains, however, that if we can only absorb the colour informa- 
tion from each eye for a large patch in the visual field by seeing it as a 
third colour or by the colour alternation of retinal rivalry, then this is 
an empirical fact, associated with a limitation of brain functioning. 

It has thus been shown that Wittgenstein’s claims about the incom- 
patibilities of colours in the visual field are false for very small patches, 
and probably also false (but at least contingent) for larger patches. 

Our argument has not required that any change should be made in 
the meaning of colour terms. Red and green must still be recognized as 
separate colours, which are normally (though no longer necessarily) 
seen separately, We learn their use most easily from cases where they 
occur separately. A surface or an image in the visual field is of two 
incompatible colours only in artificial circumstances. We can go on 
using colour terms in the old way. But the examples provide new under- 
standing of the conceptual relationships within our language. 

It has been shown that the incompatibility of colours is not necessary 
in the way that has generally been thought. And therefore there is no 
foundation to debates about whether the necessity of the incom- 


1 For a discussion of retinal rivalry, see R. L. Gregory, The Intelligent Eye (1970), p. 84. 
See especially fig. 74. 
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patibility of colours is analytic or synthetic. Of course, it is possible to 
devise new statements aboct which the old debates can continue. One 
might insist at the objective level that the same part of a surface cannot 
reflect or transmit red and green light in the same direction at the same 
time. At the subjective leve., one might insist that no part of the visual 
field of ove eye can be red end green at the same time. But there is no 
security in a priori argument about the necessity of these new assertions. 
Further experimentation might reveal that these statements, too, are 
contingent. As we learn moze about the complexities of colour recogni- 
tion in more highly structured visual situations, we may discover new 
ways in which the same part of the visual field can be both red and green. 
And, either from a mutatior or the action of medical scientists, our eyes 
might become so modified that we saw colours, not with just three types 
of receptors, but with separate types of receptors for every wavelength. 
Then we would happily describe a surface or an image of a surface as 
being spectral red and spectral green all over, when it was reflecting 
light of both these wavelengths. ! 

The case of the incompatibility of colours is part of a general argu- 
ment that philosophers should not argue too conservatively about the 
relationships between concepts in ordinary language. It is from science 
in particular that we can exp2ct new insights which will lead us to recog- 
nize new relationships between concepts, or even to change the meaning 
of traditionally basic concepts. Science, by seeking out new and unusual 
experiences, changes the context in which our concepts operate. All 
analytic philosophers must recognize that the conclusions they reach are 
not necessarily immutable facts of logic, but are the crystallizations of 
the logical form of a language at a particular stage in its historical 
development. 

Although the argument will not be developed here, further examples 
can be given which make the same point. For example, once one leaves 
the safe area of medium-sized hardwate, there is no necessity that two 
material substances cannot be in the same place at the same time. Indeed 
it is possible to imagine circumstances which would lead us to say that 
one material substance can be in two widely separated places at the same 
time. Admittedly, however, if the latter were to happen, we would have 
to reorganize the logical grammar of our language. Similarly, the logical 
impossibility of time travel is only an impossibility of direct description 
within the present logical structure of our language. When a philosopher 
cannot imagine a case contrary to non-analytic conceptual rules that he 
abstracts from linguistic usage, I suspect that this means that he has too 
limited an imagination, or is bound up in the grammar of present usage. 

We must recognize that the artificiality of philosophical debate is 
liable to be exposed when attempts are made to set out on æ priori 


1 CF. the arguments of J. Hilton ‘op. cit). 
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principles the logical grammar of ordinary usage without recognition 
of the new possibilities of experience which modern science, in particular, 
is always providing. Rather than try to abstract from the facts, philoso- 
phers should actively attempt to seek out facts with which their pro- 
nouncements might be incompatible, in the best Popperian manner of 
modern science. 


University of Leeds 


INTENTIONALLY KILLING THE INNOCENT 
By R. A. Durr 


| R. Geddes (‘On the Intrinsic Wrongness of Killing Innocent 

People’, ANALYSIS 33.3, Pp. 93-7) argues that a doctor who 
crushes the skull of a foetus, in order to remove it from the womb and 
thus save the life of the mother, is not intentionally killing the foetus; 
for its death is itself neither an end at which the doctor aims nor a means 
to some further end. The doctor is rather ‘altering the dimensions’ of 
the foetus ‘in certain ways’, so as to avoid causing the mother’s death in 
removing it; the death of the foetus is ‘a necessary but quite unneeded 
and unwanted consequence of this procedure’ (p. 94). On the basis of 
this fine distinction, Geddes claims that the Principle of Double Effect 
has no application to this obstetrical example; for of the two options 
- open to the doctor neither involves him in intentionally killing an inno- 
cent person; in both cases he would simply be taking certain steps to 
save life, as a foreseen but unintended consequence of which someone 
will die. Thus, since neither action would involve a breach of the moral 
principle that it would always be wrong to kill an innocent human being 
(intentionally), the case must be decided in the light of the consequences 
of each alternative, ‘conditioned, of course, by considerations regarding 
[unspecified] rights and relevant prior obligations’ (p. 95). This is not 
even a case where Geddes’ second thesis, that it may sometimes be 
morally best to do what is morally wrong, applies: for, once the doctor 
has decided which the best course of action would be, then, in doing 
that, he would not be responsible for the unintended consequence that. 
someone dies; ‘a person may not be held responsible for the unintended 
evil consequences of his good actions’ (p. 95). D 

If this distinction between voluntary and intentional killing is 

tenable, it will dissolve many of the traditional dilemmas of moral 
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philosophy; but the way in which it dissolves them will be such as to 
cast serious doubt on the cistinction itself. Geddes’ view seems to be 
that, if we can describe what an agent does, as a means or as an end, 
without explicit reference tc someone’s death, then his action is net one 
of intentional killing. Thus Dudley and Stephens,! adrift and foodless 
on their raft, could say that they ate the cabin boy as a necessary means 
to the saving of three lives; in order to eat him they had to “alter his 
dimensions in certain ways’ (i.e., avoiding euphemisms, they cut him 
up); his death was ‘a necessary but quite unneeded and unwanted con- 
sequence of this procedure’, and was no part of their intentions. The 
explorers, whose way out of the flooding cave is blocked by one of their 
number trapped in the exit, may blow his body to pieces with a charge 
of dynamite, with the inevitable consequence of his death, but his death 
is no part of their intentions. A doctor, who extracts a man’s heart and 
lungs and liver for life-savir.g transplant surgery on three other patients, 
knows that the man will dis as a consequence, but his death is no part 
of the doctor’s intentions. Gerstein,” in order to preserve his position in 
the S.S., and thus be able to save some Jewish lives, and try to get 
information about the Final Solution out to the outside world, inten- 
tionally assisted in sending thousands to the gas chambers, but their 
deaths were no part of his intentions. In Geddes’ own example (p. 97), 
the national leader who had to sacrifice an innocent man ‘that the nation 
_ perish not’ might be able, given this kind of sophistical skill, to argue 
that his intentions did not include the death of an innocent person; he 
had, say, to convince the enemy that he had executed the unfortunate 
victim; and he decided that the only safe way to do this was to decapitate 
him, since the enemy, seeing his decapitated body, would certainly 
believe him dead; of course, as an unfortunate consequence of decapita- 
tion, of this method of convincing the enemy, the victim will actually 
die, but his death is no par: of the leader’s intentions. 

None of these cases then, on Geddes’ argument, are any longer the 
kind of agonizing moral dilemma they were thought to be; for the basic 
choice is no longer between intentionally killing an innocent person and 
allowing others to die. But there is surely a /ogica/ absurdity in suggesting 
that I can intend to decapitate, or cut into small pieces, or remove the 
heart of, a living human being, without thereby intending his death: it 
comes close to the madness of the man who cut off his wife’s head during 
the night ‘to see her surprise when she woke up in the morning and 
realized she was headless’; or of a man who admits that he intended to 
. knock a policeman off his car by colliding at speed with other vehicles, 
but denies that he intended to injure him.* There are, as Bennett pointed 


1Cf. R. v. Dudley and Stephers; (1884) 14 Q.B.D. 273. 
2 Cf. Pierre Joflroy, 4 Spy for Ged (Collins, 1970). 
1 Cf. D. P. P. v. Smith; (1961) A.C. 290. 
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out in his original article, logical limits on what I can include in, or leave 
out of, my descriptions of my intentional actions;1 these examples go 
beyond those limits, and so, I suggest, does Geddes’ account. 

It may be objected here that, in suggesting that there is a logical or 
conceptual connection between skull-crushing and death, such that to 
intend one just is (logically) to intend the other, I am stretching the 
notion of a logical connection too wide: a paradigm of a logical con- 
nection would be that between executing someone and killing him, for 
to execute just is, by definition, to kill by way of judicial or quasi- 
judicial punishment. But the connection between skull-crushing and 
death is contingent, not logical; it is contingently, empirically, impossible 
that the foetus should survive, but not logically impossible or incon- 
ceivable. Thus, if by some logically possible though contingently im- 
possible miracle the foetus survived the operation, the doctor would be 
overjoyed; he would certainly not think that the operation had failed: 
but if a murderer survived his attempted execution, then the man who 
thought that he ought to be executed for what he had done would think 
that that operation had failed. This, after all, is an accepted and proper 
criterion for distinguishing what I intend or need to bring about, as an 
end or as means, from what I merely foresee as the inevitable consequence 
of what I intentionally do; we can imagine a man surviving at least some 
of the operations I mentioned earlier, or a foetus surviving the skull- 
crushing, but we cannot imagine a man surviving being executed or 
murdered. 

Certainly I do not wish to deny that there is a distinction to be drawn 
between the contingent improbability that, for instance, a man should 
sutvive being hanged (though men have survived it) and the logical 
impossibility that he should survive being executed. What I do question 
is whether the distinction should be drawn where Geddes draws it, 
whether the criterion for distinguishing intentional from voluntary 
killing should be whether we can produce some specification of the action 
as intentional which does not refer to the victim’s death. I am not at all 
sure where the line should be drawn, or whether there is a clear Zine to 
be drawn at all; but I do suggest that the limits of conceptual possibility 
ate not as wide as Geddes implicitly claims. It would follow from this 
that we should look again at whether the Principle of Double Effect 
can be securely based on ##is kind of distinction between intended and 
foreseen consequences; for in several similar cases it is used in just this 
way—to distinguish, for instance, in cases of terminal disease, between 
the administration of a pain-killing drug that also hastens death and the 
administration of a lethal drug that puts the patient out of his misery by 
killing him; to distinguish between the removal of a diseased womb, 


tJ, Bennett, ‘Whatever the Consequences’, ANALYSIS 26.3, pp. 86-7. 
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. with the consequent death of the foetus in the womb, and the performance 
of an abortion proper. 

The problem in drawing this distinction, and the difficulty with the 
kind of argument that Geddes offers, lies, I think, in the use of the 
notion of conceivability or imaginability as the criterion of logical or 
conceptual possibility: we are asked to imagine, or told that we can 
imagine, someone surviving the kinds of operation I have mentioned, 
although it is admitted thet such survival is contingently highly un- 
likely or impossible. One finds similar, and similarly odd, appeals to our 
imagination in other philosophical discussions: thus we are asked to 
imagine someone who lives his life by the basic rule that one ought 
above all to clasp one’s hards three times every hour (and who cannot 
build in any background to this rule that would connect it to more 
intelligible human values or needs); we are asked, in discussions of 
personal identity, to imagine an increasingly bizarre series of operations 
that might (logically) be carried out, and then to ask who the person is 
who comes out of them. Tke point of such appeals is often to show that 
we ate dealing with what is merely highly unlikely, or contingently 
impossible, not with something logically absurd or senseless. And we 
certainly can imagine something in all these cases; just as we can imagine 
something if asked to imagine a man surviving decapitation (we could 
think of the chicken which was reported to have survived, headless, for 
several days, and simply replace the chicken body by a human body; or 
we could tell some suitable science-fiction story), or surviving being 
eaten (we could paint a picture of all the pieces of his body being 
regurgitated and coming together again). What is not clear, however, is 
whether ¢his kind of imaginative possibility is enough to establish a 
conceptual possibility. Perhaps the question should be whether we are 
now imagining an intelligible suman possibility. 

1 Cf. A. V. Campbell, Moral Dilemmas in Medicine (Churchill Livingstone, 1973), pp. 
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UTILITARIANISM AND THE OBLIGATION TO DO 
EXACTLY ONE ACT 


By James W. CorNMAN and Borts J. DIRNBACH 


N a recent paper, H.-N. Castanteda offers a proof for the thesis that 
act-utilitarianism, as commonly formulated, does not provide a 
necessary condition for obligation.1 However, despite several comments 
during the intervening years we find that certain ambiguities have not 
been detected, and this has led to unnecessary philosophical activities 
and complexities. 


His argument turns on the use of two principles. 


(DC) If someone is obliged to do the conjunctive action a.b, then 
he is obliged to do a and he is obliged to do b. 


(U) Someone is obliged to do an action a if and only if his doing a 
results in more utility than his doing any other action. 


If we let ‘Oxy’ stand for ‘x is obliged to do y’ and ‘Uxy’ stand for 
‘the utility of x’s doing p’, then we can formulate his argument against 
(U) as follows: 


(1) (x)(y)(x)}{ Ox(y.2) > (Oxy A Oxz)}. (DC) 

(2) Someone, s, is obliged to do a.b, where a and b differ. (assume) 
(3) (xO Oxy if (x) Ly +z Uxy > Uxg]}. (U) 

(4) Osa A Osb. (by 1, 2) 

(5) Usa> Usb. (by 3, 4) 

(6) Usb>Usa. (by 3, 4) 

(7) ~GA9) 

(8) (U) is false. 


The responses in the literature have concentrated along three lines. 
First, there has been the suggestion that (2) is false. F. Westphal seems, 
in some places, to offer this objection.” In his rejoinder, Castañeda takes 
this as Westphal’s position.? Second, there has been some concern about 
whether (DC) is correct. D. Sidorsky and von Wright suggest this 
ctiticism,? and this is Westphal’s ultimate objection to Castafieda’s 
argument (see p. 85). Finally, there is the charge that the argument works 
well enough against (U), but (U) does not represent the best formulation 
of utilitarianism. L. Bergström argues in this way.® Like Bergström, 


1°A Problem for Utilitarianism’, ANALYSIS 28.4, pp. 141~2. 
* “Utilitarianism and “Conjunctive Acts”: A Reply to Professor Castañeda’. ANALYsIS 


32.3, DD. 83ff. 
3 On the Problem of Formulating A Coherent Act-Utilitarianism’, ANALYSIS 32.4, pp. 


119ff. 
4 ‘A Note on Three Criticisms of Von Wright’, Journal of Philosophy LXII (1965), p. 740. 
§ ‘Utilitarianism and Deontic Logic’, ANALYSIS 29.2, p. 43. 
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Castafieda attempts to formulate a version of utilitarianism which at 
least avoids this argument bet, unfortunately, both of their formulations 
are extremely cumbersome.! Essentially, we agree with the spirit of the 
last two sorts of objections. We claim that (DC) is ambiguous, that as 
stated (U) is vague, and that both should be reformulated in such a way 
that Castafieda’s objection is avoided and what results is much simpler 
than Castafieda’s formulation. 

Consider the claim that s ought to phone his mother for her birthday. 
It might be elliptical for the assertion that part of his obligation is to 
make such a phone call, but it might assert that s’s ozal or exact obligation 
is to make that call. Because of this, (U) is vague and needs clarification. 
Clearly the utilitarian is attempting to give necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the totality rather than some part of our obligation at any 
one time. If we let ‘Expy’ stand for ‘x is obliged to do exactly y? then we 
can reformulate (U) in the following terms: 


(U.1) (x) OK oy =(x) Ly +z > Uxy > Uxe]} 


Furthermore, it should be obvious that (DC) is in need of similar 
revision, because there are at least two different readings: 


(DC) (JO) (RK Ex(y-2) > (Log Lxz)}, 


and: 


DC &)O)(2){ Ex(y.2) > (Exy A Exz)} 


Here we have used ‘Lxy’ to stand for ‘x is obliged to do at kast y’. 
We may obtain some idea about the relation between ‘Exy’ and ‘Lxy’ if 
we consider the following: 


Let ‘Mxy’ stand for ‘x is obliged to do at most y’, and we have: 


(<)(){ Mocy=(x)[Lxz> G=z V Cxy)]}. 
Here ‘Cg y’ stands for ‘g is a constituent of »’.? Finally, we have: 


(x) OX Exy=(Lxy A Mxy)}. 


It should be obvious that, although (DC’) is clearly true, (DC”) is 
clearly false, because one cannot have at most the obligation to do each 
of two different actions. Thus Castafieda’s objection fails with (DC), 
which, incidentally seems to be the version of (DC) against which the 
arguments of Westphal and Sidorsky are effective. But Castafieda’s 
argument is invalid when (DC) is construed as (DC’), and (U) is clarified 
as (U.1). Thus his objection can be rejected without revising the notion 


1 ‘Ought, Value and Utilitarianism’, American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 6, 4 (1969), 
pp. 257-75. (OVU.) 
For example, the action of returning money is a constituent of the action of returning 
stolen money. 
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of alternative action in Castafieda’s extremely complicated way. This is 
because we have been able to show his argument unsound while retain- 
ing the simpler notion that a and b are alternative actions just in case 
they are different. We might point out in passing that our clarifications 
of (U) and (DC) also eliminate the problem which H. Zellner poses for 
(U). Although he appeals to a more general principle than (DC), his 
principle is ambiguous in just the way (DC) is, and his objection is 
avoided in the same way.} 

Although we have been able to rebut Castafieda’s argument and solve 
the problem of conjunctive actions, a similar problem remains unsolved. 
Little attention has been paid to the question of how the utilitarian 
handles the problem of “many maxima”, i.e. the situation where more 
than one action is optimific. Suppose two actions a and b are equal in 
utility and have greater utilities than any other actions. Presumably, the 
utilitarian would agree to: 


(P): If just two actions, a and $, of some person, s, are each maximal 
in utility, then either s is obliged to do exactly a or s is obliged to 
do exactly b. 


Given this principle and (U.1) a contradiction is entailed as follows: 


(9) Just two actions s, a and b, are each maximal in utility. (assume) 

(10) Principle (P) 

(11) sis obliged to do exactly a or s is obliged to do exactly b. (by 
9, 10) 

(12) Principle (U.1): (x)(y){ Exy=(z) [9 #7 > Uxy > Uxz]} 

(13) s is not obliged to do exactly a, and s is not obliged to do 
exactly b. (by 9, 12) 

(14) ~ (11 V 13) and so (U.r) is false. 


This objection can be rebutted by rejecting the necessary condition 
for obligation stated in (U.1) and replacing it with: 


(U.2N) (x)(y)[Eog'> (x) (Uxy>Uxz)] 


However, because of situations involving many maxima the converse 
should not be used to state a sufficient condition. Indeed, we have been 
unable to find one condition that is both necessary and sufficient. Of 
course, we can use the sufficient condition stated in (U.1), viz.: 


(U.18) (<)(9)[(z)(z Ay > Uxy > Ux) > Exy] 


1 ‘Utilitarianism and Derived Obligation’, ANALYSIS 32.4, pp. 124f. In place of (DC) he 
uses (S): (x)(y)(x){ (Oxy A ‘Day’ + ‘Dxz’) > Oxz}, where ‘Dxy’ stands for ‘x does y’. This 
principle is equivalent to Castafieda’s DR1 in OVU, p. 260. Clearly, the objection fails 
when ‘Oxy’ is replaced by ‘Lxz’. However, even if this replacement is made, the principle 
is false. This is easily seen by letting ‘Dsa’ be ‘Sam returns the money he stole from Bill’, 
and ‘Dsb’ be ‘Sam stole money from Bill’. 
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Nevertheless, while (U.1S) indeed expresses a sufficient condition for 
one act being exactly obligatory, it can not be used as a criterion in cases 
where there are many maxima. The following is adequate in situations 
with many maxima, however: 


(U.38) (AAL j<n< k> Urey =Urgy> Ux] > 
Exy,V ExyeV ... VE} 


3,00 Jp (U.38) says that x is obliged to do exactly some action in the 
set of actions y,... Yn if all and only the actions of x in the set are 
maximal in utility. To conform with this notation, let us reformulate 
(U.2N) as: 


(x)(#)[ Been > (i) (Urn > Ur) 

and let (U’) be the conjunction of (U.3S) and (U.2N). Then we can see 
that for the case in which there are exactly two maxima (Le. #=2, as in 
premise (9)), no contradiction is entailed. Furthermore, when there is 
exactly one maximal action, i.e. #=1, (U.3S) reduces to (U.1S). Con- 
sequently, (U’) enables an act-utilitarian to avoid both “nonnormative” 
problems we considered here, that is, the problem of conjunctive actions 
and the problem of many maxima. Of course, this does not help him 
solve the serious normative problems he faces. 


University of Pennsylvania 


THE SHIP OF THESEUS, THE PARTHENON 
AND DISASSEMBLED OBJECTS 


By BRIAN SMART 


RANCIS Dauer (How not to Reidentify the Parthenon’, ANALYSIS 
33.2, pp. 63-64) and Lawrence Davis (“Smart on Conditions of 
Identity’, ANALYSIS 33.3, pp. Iog-110) have both made constructive 
criticisms of my ‘How to Reidentify the Ship of Theseus’ (ANALYSIS 
32.5, pp. 145-148). Dauer raises doubts about the generality and Davis 
raises doubts about the mature of the argument deployed there. 

Let me defend the generality of the argument first. It is indeed intended 
to apply to all analogous cases of material objects. So even if Dauer and 
I agree (as appears to be the case) on the reidentification of the original 
ship X with the ship Y to which X is related by continuity of form, we 
shall disagree about the reidentification of his Parthenon. 

In his continuation of the saga of Morion and Bombos, Dauer 
imagines that the original ancient slabs of the Parthenon are gradually 
replaced in Oudamou by modern replicas. Meanwhile, the ancient slabs 
are transported to England where they are reassembled as the Parthenon 
on Lord Elgin’s estate. It is with the Parthenon in England that Dauer 
wishes to reidentify the original Parthenon. He does not, however, 
leave us with any obvious means of referring to the temple still remaining 
in Oudamou, so I propose to refer to it as Parthenong, the Parthenon in 
England as Parthenon,, and the original Parthenon as Parthenon. 

It is significant that Dauer remarks: 


Reidentifying ordinary ships is one thing, reidentifying a national 
treasure is another. (P. 64.) 


It is significant because we need to ask just what sort of thing, in this 
context, a national treasure is. It is, I suggest, not a temple but a collection 
of marble slabs (the Elgin Marbles’). The national treasure would not 
be identical with, but rather would constitute Parthenon,. The national 
treasure originally in Oudamou is indeed related to the national treasure 
in England by the identity of parts. But: (1), as I shall show later, parts 
of some collections do not have the same logic as parts of assembled or 
disassembled objects; (2) in my paper I invoked the identity of parts as 
a criterion of identity only in connection with disassembled objects, not 
collections. 

If ‘the Parthenon’ is used by Dauer in conjunction with the sortal 
‘temple’ then he is wrong in claiming identity between Parthenon, and 
Parthenon,. For, given this use, Parthenon, is identical with Parthenong. 
If, however, he uses it in connection with ‘the collection of ancient slabs’ 
then Parthenon, is indeed identical with Parthenon,. But then Parthenon, 
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will not be identical with, but will constitute, the temple on Lord Elgin’s 
estate. | 

Now for the #ature of the argument. I did claim, as Davis points out, 
that the two conditions for the identity of objects (continuity of form 
and identity of parts) are independent, but defeasible, sufficient condi- 
tions of identity. He further claims that I regard these conditions as 
having equal weight and that I can only make sense of this by allowing: 
(1) the continuity of form condition to defeat the identity of parts con- 
dition on some occasions (which I appear to do); (2) the identity of parts 
condition to defeat the continuity of form condition on some occasions 
(which I do not). 

In fact I did not intend the two conditions ever to be weighed 
against each other. If there is continuity of form then the identity of 
parts condition simply does not apply. I intended the latter condition to 
apply only in cases where an object is disassembled (as in the case of the 
watch), and where, consequently, there is no continuity of form. If there 
is nO question of weighing the conditions against each other then there 
is no question of their having equal or unequal weight. 

Now I want to revise this account. First, I want to insist that the 
continuity of form condition is a sufficient and non-defeasible condition. 
This condition cannot be defeated by the identity of parts condition 
and it cannot be defeated by any other condition. Secondly, I want to 
amend the formulation of the second condition and call it ‘the identity 
of original parts condition’. This still applies only when the original 
object has been disassembled and so cannot defeat or be defeated by the 
continuity of form condition: Nevertheless, this condition can be de- 
feated by other conditions. In showing how this is possible I hope also to 
show how the parts of some kinds of collection have a logic different 
from the parts of disassembled objects. 

We talk of dismantled watches and disassembled high-velocity rifles. 
The sortals ‘watch’ and ‘high-velocity rifle normally allow us to pick 
out assembled objects. They will also allow us to pick out disassembled 
objects. Are the adjectives ‘dismantled’ and ‘disassembled’ here logically 
predicative? I suggest that they are. Take Henry Laycock’s trombones, 
tents and guns which spend most of their existence in a disassembled 
state (cf. ‘Some Questions of Ontology’, Philosophical Review, 1972, 
pp. 28-29). To these, it seems, we can apply all our ordinary mereo- 
logical distinctions. Some parts may be lost or destroyed, but if enough 
survive the objects may still persist. Old, damaged, destroyed or lost 
parts may be replaced by new parts. It is further possible to identify unused 
Spare patts which are not actual but potential parts: they are neither 
essential nor inessential parts. It is true that if you want to locate your 
dismantled watch then you may have to locate it in five different towns. 
But where are objects, assembled or disassembled, to be located other 
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than by the location of their actual parts? Where there are parts there is 
a whole. On mereological grounds alone ‘dismantled’ and ‘disassembled’ 
appear to be logically predicative and allow us to infer from e.g. ‘x is a 
dismantled car’ that ‘x is a car’. 

These considerations show that the condition of identity of original 
parts is defeasible, but not defeasible by the continuity of form condition. 
Let me attempt to specify three defeating conditions: 


(x) all or most of the original parts may come to be replaced by new 
parts; there is material for a Ship of Theseus puzzle case even where 
the original object is disassembled; 


(2) the original parts may become parts of other objects; 


(3) the original parts may be causally impossible to reassemble: this 
is at least one condition of the object’s destruction, so long as (1) does 


not apply. 


Some kinds of collection, and in particular the kind of collection 
membership of which is governed by the‘criterion that its members were 
all and only the original parts of an object, have a logic different from 
that possessed by other collections. For a collection like Dauer’s 
national treasure cannot allow the replacement of some of its members 
or parts by marble slabs that were not originally parts of Parthenon: 
replacements simply would not have the historical interest that the 
original slabs have. Other collections—most collections of stamps, guns 
and toy soldiers'—do allow of replacement, but then they are not 
governed by the same criterion of membership. 

While Davis is wrong in thinking that the continuity of form con- 
dition has greater weight than the identity of original parts condition, 
he is surely right in holding that the continuity of form is the primary 
condition for the identity of spatio-temporal objects. And this for at 
least three reasons: 


(a) the continuity of form condition is non-defeasible, while the 
identity of original parts condition is defeasible; 


(b) the identification of the parts of disassembled objects is related 
to tracing continuities of form between the several parts of the original 
assembled object and the parts of the disassembled object; and this 
directly when the identity of original parts condition is undefeated, 
and indirectly when parts are replaced while the object is in a dis- 
assembled state; the application of the continuity of form condition 
does not, however, presuppose the application of the identity of 
original parts condition; 


t I am very grateful to my colleague Professor Richard Swinburne both for this point 
and for various points of clarification. 
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(c) the identification oz a disassembled object requires the prior 
identification of an assembled object but the converse does not 
hold: continuity of form, combined with the absence of fission or 
fusion is zbe criterion of identity for assembled objects. 


In conclusion let me belatedly acknowledge my enormous debt to 
David Wiggins’s Identity and Spatio-Temporal Continuity, Parts I-II 
(Oxford 1967) and Roderick Chisholm’s “The Loose and Popular and 
the Strict and Philosophical Senses of Identity’ (in Perception and 
Personal Identity ed. Norman Care and Robert Grimm, Cleveland 1969). 
My own contribution has simply been to clarify the role of the original 
parts condition of identity. The false beliefs—(1) that this condition 
applies to the Ship of Theseus case and (2) that it either outweighs or is 
outweighed by the continuity of form condition—have been responsible 
for generating a puzzle where no real puzzle or need for a decision exists. 


University of Keele 


DESCRIPTIONS AGAIN 
By AvruM STROLL 


N ANAtysts 33.2, Mr. R. F. Perkins argues that Russell’s famous proof 
that “the author of Waverley’ has no meaning in isolation does not 
involve an equivocation on the term ‘mean’, as many commentators ` 
have supposed. Though I agree with Perkins that these critics mis- 
interpret Russell on the point in question, there are good grounds for 
supposing that such an equivocation plays an important role in his 
thinking about descriptions, and because this is so, that the main point 
of the theory is much less impressive than Russell claims it to be. In 
My Philosophical Development, to take a standard formulation of the point, 
Russell writes: 


The central point of the theory of descriptions was that a phrase may 
contribute to the meaninz of a sentence without having any meaning at 
all in isolation. Of this, ir: the case of descriptions, there is precise proof. 


The celebrated argument showing that descriptions have no meaning 
in isolation then follows. It is directed toward showing that an expression > 
that has no meaning in isolation ‘contributes to the meaning’ of a 
sentence of which it is a part. Leaving aside the question of whether in 
general it makes sense to speak about the meaning of sentences at all 
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(where does one go to look up their meaning, for instance?), the 
suggestion is that somehow and magically an expression that has no 
meaning in isolation suddenly acquires meaning in a sentential context. 
This is indeed paradoxical and would be an incredible result were it 
true. But in fact it is not. 

The paradox stems from taking the word ‘meaning’ in two different 
senses. In the first sense, it is used according to Perkins’ interpretation, 
i.e., as equivalent to ‘name’. As such ‘the author of Waverley’ is not a 
naming expression and therefore has no meaning, whether in isolation 
or not. But it has meaning in isolation in a different sense of ‘meaning’. 
According to Russell each of the words making up the phrase, with the 
possible exception of ‘Waverley’, is a lexical item of the English language 
and its meaning can be found in any good English dictionary. The 
whole expression thus has a ‘meaning’ which is a function of the meaning 
of its constituent words, including ‘Waverley’. But when the description 
‘the author of Waverley’ occurs in a sentence such as ‘Scott is the author 
of Waverley’ it is just this sort of meaning which it contributes to the 
whole sentence. It clearly does not become a naming expression merely 
because it occurs in a larger context. 

Russell’s account subtly suggests the opposite. It implies that 
somehow ‘the author of Waveriey’ contributes a kind of meaning in con- 
text which it does not possess in isolation. But this is either a sheer 
mistake or is highly misleading. What ‘the author of Waverley’ contributes 
to the whole sentence is just the meaning it has ‘in isolation’. There is 
no change in the status of its “meaning” whether it occurs in a sentential 
context or not. The notion that there is such a change is due to Russell’s 
confusing or conflating two different senses of ‘meaning’, and in this 
sense, there is a subtle kind of equivocation involved in the remarkable 
‘central point’ of the theory. But the theory is much less striking if it is 
rewritten to say that an expression that has a certain kind of meaning in 
isolation contributes just that, and no other, meaning to the sentence of 
which it may be a part. 


University of California, La Jolla 


MR. CHERRY ON MORAL PRACTICES 


By H. O. Mounce 


R. Cherry (ANALYSIS 33.4) has criticized a section ofa book I wrote 
with D. Z. Phillips. The section he has criticized is one of my 
own, and I should like to deel with his criticism. In Moral Practices I had 
imagined two people, from different societies, who have different 
attitudes to the practice of pzomising. My aim in doing so was to show 
that a statement about the facts will entail a value conclusion only 
within a moral practice, ard, that, since such practices differ, what 
entails a value conclusion for one man need not do so for another. 
Cherry objects to the way my example is set out. I had said that the place 
of promising in my second society is different from the place it has in 
the first. But what my example in fact shows, Cherry argues or, at least, 
implies, is that in the second society there is no practice of promising at 
all. He is correct; I had expressed myself loosely. What I should have 
said was that the people in the two societies differ in their attitude not 
to promising but to a statement such as, ‘I will repay the money’. The 
man from the first society in uttering that statement will place himself 
under an obligation, for he speaks from within the practice of promising ; 
the man from the second society will not, for he has no such practice. 

But granting that I expressed myself loosely, the question remains 
of whether the point I was trying to make is sound. Cherry, I gather, 
thinks it not sound. If I understand him, he wishes to argue that it is 
incorrect (or, possibly, unprofitable) to distinguish, in the situation I had 
described, between fact and value at all. His view seems to be that in 
any moral practice factual and evaluative elements are inextricably 
entwined, so that here the very distinction between fact and value 
ceases to be meaningful. 

If we consider the matter from within any given practice, this view 
is plausible. It may well be true, for example, that within our society 
children do not first learn to make statements like ‘I will repay the 
money’ and then learn what it is to promise, but, rather, learn the two 
things together. But this in itself is not Cherry’s point. He wishes to 
argue not simply that the distinction between fact and value is frequently 
not made, but that, in a moral practice, it cannot be made, even in 
principle (or at least that it is aivays unprofitable to do so). 

This view ceases even to be plausible the moment one considers a 
practice of which one disapproves. For example, in some societies the 
term ‘negro’ (or ‘nigger’) is used to imply that certain people, whom we 
should call black or coloured, are to be treated with contempt. Children 
in these societies do not first learn to pick out such people and then 
learn to treat them with contempt, but rather they learn to pick them out 
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as people to be treated with contempt. For those who use this concept 
there is no explicit distinction between fact and value. 

Now if Cherry is correct there is no way in which we can object to 
such a practice. We cannot say ‘Negroes should not be treated with 
contempt’, for it is part of the meaning of the term negro that they should 
be so treated; nor is there any point in our saying “Black or coloured 
people should not be treated with contempt’, for what we mean by a 
black or coloured person is not what they mean by a negro. There being 
no area of neutral fact to which we can refer, there is no way in which 
we can object to the practice. 

But plainly this is absurd. If a distinction between fact and value is 
not made, this does not mean that it cannot be made, or that it would 
be unprofitable to make it. The people they refer to as negroes, we refer 
to as black or coloured people, the difference being that they treat these 
people with contempt. We can express our disapproval either by using 
our own term or by using their term whilst at the same time indicating 
that, unlike them, we are using it purely descriptively. If one says 
‘Negroes should not be treated with contempt’ few racialists will be at 
a loss in understanding what one means. 

Another example may help to bring out the difficulties in Cherry’s 
position. William Godwin was brought up within the institution, if that 
is the right word, of the family. He was taught, for example, that to 
speak of someone as one’s father is to imply that one has special obliga- 
tions to him. Later, he came to think this institution wicked. All men, 
he thought later, should be treated equally; one’s obligations to any 
given man should not be greater than one’s obligations to any other. 
Now, on Cherry’s view, the institution Godwin referred to when he 
disagreed with it could not have been the one he used to refer to before 
he came to disagree. Indeed, strictly speaking, there was nothing with 
which he could have disagreed at all. For since the institution of the 
family cannot be described neutrally, i.e., without acknowledging the 
obligations involved in it, the moment Godwin ceased to acknowledge 
these obligations, there ceased to be anything he could properly refer to 
as the family; the moment he disagreed there ceased to be anything for 
him to disagree with. | 

The alternative to accepting these absurdities is to reject Cherry’s 
view. 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF INVERSE DISCRIMINATION 


By PHILIP SILVESTRI 


N answer to J. W. Nickel’s claim (ANALYSIS 32.4, pp. 113-114) that 
inverse discrimination is acceptable because the relevant characteristic 
is the fact that Blacks were discriminated against and not just that they 
are Black, J. L. Cowan (ANALYSIS 33.1, pp. 10-12) has countered: “The 
reason why he was discriminated against is not what should now ground 
reparation, but rather simply the fact that, and extent to which, he was 
unjustly discriminated against for whatever reasons’ (pp. 10—11). Cowan 
claims that if prior discrimination is the basis it will apply to White and 
Black, male and female, depending on the individual case, and inverse 
discrimination is replaced by a more conventional model of fairness. 

It does seem to me, however, that Cowan is not giving the inverse 
discrimination view its due. He has failed to consider the possibility of 
correlational factors. Suppose, which I think is the case, that Blacks have 
been discriminated against to such a degree that one is on fairly safe 
ground in assuming that in repaying all Blacks we are, with few excep- 
tions, repaying fairly. In this kind of situation are we not justified in 
using, because of empirical correlation, a characteristic which, in itself, 
would lack moral relevance? 

There might be two objections to this approach: x. The extent of 
the correlation could be questioned. 2. It might be claimed that the use 
of this kind of correlation just is what we mean by improper discrimina- 
tion. The first is, however, a criticism against this bit of inverse dis- 
crimination and not against the soundness of the procedure in general. 
The second presents more of a problem. In punishing and, in general, 
acting in a negative way towards categories of people we do not con- 
sider it proper to act even on high correlations; we feel each individual 
should be judged on his own merits. There are limits to this approach. 
There are always doubts about the individual. We never really know. 
Invariably we do act on correlation if it is very high. Yet in punishing 
we shy away from this kind of thing. The same does not apply to 
positive action, however. In giving we accept a much higher risk of 
unfairness respecting the individual case; we are less afraid of unjustly 
giving too much than of hurting the innocent. The above considerations 
point, then, to the impropriety of coercing Whites, for example, to give 
reparations to Blacks; but voluntary reparations would be correct 
despite the unfairness (overpayment) in particular cases. 


Lehman College, City University of New York 
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TRIPPING OVER ONE’S OWN FOOTNOTE 
By LEONARD Linsxy and GEORGE F. SCHUMM 


N our ‘Footnote’ (ANALYSIS 32.1) we failed to distinguish between 
Frege’s revised system as it is commonly reformulated in terms of 
modern quantification theory and the system actually found in the 
Grundgesetze. Dummett (ANALYSIS 33.4) is entirely right that although 
our remarks about consistency hold true for the former system, they 
ate inappropriate to the latter. 

The correction—-which was also made in correspondence by Saul 
Kripke—is an important and welcome one, but in no way does it affect 
the polemical point we wished to make. Almost without exception, the 
available accounts of Frege’s Way Out offer a misleading impression of 
the doings of Leśniewski, Quine, and Geach. It is simply false that they 
derived out-and-out contradictions in Frege’s revised system; and after 
failing to meet a single philosopher, logician or set theorist in better 
than a year’s time who was correctly informed on this point, we came 
to suspect that something might usefully be said in the interests of 
historical accuracy. In saying it, unfortunately, we served to perpetuate 
the other misconception on which Dummett blows the whistle. 
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ON JUSTICE IN A TRIAL 
By G. E. M. ANSCOMBE 


R. Leahy thinks that the distinction between a ‘court of justice’ and 
a ‘committee for establishing legal guilt’ is a distinction which it 
is right to obscure. When (and I suppose only when) the court has 
established legal guilt, he says it has ‘done its job’. 
Quite. The Commission for the reform of the law of criminal evidence 
was not so bold as to say this, but somehow I think he has got the sow 
by the right ear. (Mr. Leahy’s article appeared in ANALYSIS 33.6. ED.) 


University of Cambridge 
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RULES OF LANGUAGE 
By C. H. WHITELEY | 


E can distinguish two kinds of rules, which I will call regulations 
and recipes. The distinction is close to that between categorical 
and hypothetical imperatives drawn by Kant. 

Regulations are formulated and promulgated by persons in authority. 
They derive their validity from the authority of those who issue them; 
they are to be accepted because their authors are empowered to give 
orders. They are normally backed by penalties for disobedience, imposed 
by the issuing authorities, and fear of incurring these penalties is a 
motive for obeying them. The breach of a regulation is an act of dis- 
obedience to authority. Regulations are arbitrary, in that what the 
regulation is depends on the will of the authority. Having been imposed 
by someone’s decision, they can be rescinded or modified by another 
decision. In so far as a regulation is precise, one can tell whether an 
action is in accordance with it simply by knowing the regulation and 
the nature of the action. So it is possible to say a priori whether a given 
kind of action would conform to the regulation. Regulations can be 
obeyed mechanically, in the sense that, while it may require much 
intelligence to discover what a regulation requires in a particular case, 
it requires no judgment or discretion. Obedience to a regulation does 
not require that one should understand whatever purpose the regulation 
may have, and adjust one’s actions to the achievement of this purpose. 
To the extent that one exercises discretion, one’s actions are not governed 
by the regulation. 

Recipes are pieces of advice. They are formulated and issued by 
people who claim knowledge of the matter in hand. Their validity does 
not depend on the authority (in the political sense) of their authors, but 
on their knowledge. They are issued as advice about the attainment of 
some end or other, and their validity depends on their effectiveness for 
the attainment of this end. They are justified not by their source but by 
their success. The breach of a sound recipe is an act, not of disobedience, 
but of imprudence. The penalty it incurs is not to suffer reprisals from 
the issuers of the recipe, but to fail in one’s enterprise; this comes about 
independently of the action of one’s mentor. So the validity of a recipe 
is an empirical matter, to be determined by experience and not by fiat, 
and permanently at risk of empirical refutation. 

In this way, recipes are not arbitrary but involve empirical 
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judgments which are true or false. While promulgation by a. properly 
constituted authority determines the validity of a regulation, and the 
correctness (i.e. the propriety) of any action done in accordance with it, 
it does not determine the correctness (i.e. the effectiveness) of any action 
done in accordance with a recipe. The following of recipes normally 
involves an element of discretion, in that the user of the recipe has an 
end in view and follows the recipe only so far as he thinks it will help 
him to fulfil his end; he abandons or modifies it whenever he thinks it 
will not. He puts in more pepper to suit the taste of his customers, or 
makes a move which the chess experts consider unsound because he 
thinks his opponent will be unprepared for it. . 

“You must follow suit if you are able’ is a regulation. ‘Third player 
play high’ is a recipe. Food and Drugs Acts contain regulations; cookery 
books contain recipes. Both are rules; but they operate in significantly 
different ways. 

Some rules of language have the character of regulations. ‘An 
adjective must precede the noun it qualifies’, ‘A verb must agree with 
its subject in number’, ‘You must never use a preposition to end a 
sentence up with’ are examples. These rules are imposed by authority— 
that of accredited grammarians, and that of the select speech-group 
whose mouthpiece the grammarian aspires to be. He who breaks the 
rules flouts the authority of the speech-group and its spokesmen, and 
may suffer the penalty of reproof, disdain or exclusion from polite 
society, ot at least the indignity of having his typescript mauled by the 
copy editor. The difference between discourse that obeys these rules and 
discourse that does not is the difference between correct and incorrect 
English (or Arabic or Mandarin or whatever). Rules of this kind can be 
formulated without reference to the meaning of the sentences to which 
they apply, and we can obey them, and check whether they have been 
obeyed, without any such reference. They concern only the inflectional 
form of words and their positions in the structure of sentences, not their 
meaning. I will call such rules ‘grammatical’, using the word in an 
arbitrarily restricted sense to apply only to rules which specify the forms 
of words in a language and the ways in which words of various types 
can be arranged to make sentences, regardless of meaning. Grammar so 
conceived distinguishes between correctly and incorrectly formed 
sequences of words, so that whoever knows the grammar of a language 
can tell by examining a sentence whether or not it is grammatical without 
necessatily knowing what, if anything, it means. There is no reason in 
principle why one should not give a set of rules which determine for 
every possible sequence of words in a language whether it is grammatical 
or not. Of course, it is never in practice possible to find a group of 
speakers whose usage is completely consistent with any set of rules. 
But when the grammarian encounters a matter on which usage is 
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variable, he may decide for or against < a usage; and since grammar is 
arbitrary, this is quite proper. 

The rules of any deliberately invented symbolic calculus are likewise 
regulations. Like rules of grammar, they yield a distinction between 
correct, that is permitted, expressions (“well-formed formulae”) and 
incorrect, that is prohibited, expressions; and between correct and in- 
correct replacements of one formula by another. Like the rules of 
grammar, they make no reference to the meanings of the formulae. The 
rules can be followed mechanically (this is their point) by a person who 
does not know or does not care what the formulae mean, or for that 
matter by a computer which can neither know nor care. They neither 
require nor permit any discretion. 

Language also involves semantic rules, that is, rules which specify 
what shall be meant by various words, inflections and constructions. 
Semantic rules include the definitions of descriptive terms, the assign- 
ment of proper names to their bearers, the distinctions of sense between 
‘child’ and ‘children’, ‘do’ and ‘did’, “The dog bit the man’ and “The 
man bit the dog’, “He kicked the senseless boy’ and ‘He kicked the boy 
senseless’. These rules are just as conventional, and in that sense just as 
arbitrary, as grammatical rules. Semantic rules tell us, not what we may 
say or not say simpliciter, but what we are to say if we wish to convey 
a given sense, and how we are to interpret what is said by others (I use 
‘say’ as including ‘write’). They inform the intending speaker how to 
express his intended meaning, and the intending interpreter of speech 
how he is to make sense of what others say. ‘Say “Thank you” if you 
wish to express gratitude’ and ‘If someone says “Thank you” under- 
stand him to be expressing gratitude’ are semantic rules of English. They 
are to be distinguished from “You may say “Thank you very much”, 
but not “Thank you much” ’, which is a rule of grammar, and from 
‘Say “Thank you” whenever somebody gives you a present’, which is 
a rule of good manners, telling you under what circumstances the words 
are to be used, but not what they mean. The breach of a semantic rule 
by a speaker does not necessarily consist in the utterance of a sentence 
which is in itself inadmissible, and we cannot necessarily tell whether a 
semantic rule has been broken merely from what is said, without know- 
ing the intention of the speaker. A breach of a semantic rule may consist 
in the utterance of a sentence to which the rules give no sense, or a 
contradictory sense, or more than one sense. But it need not; for a 
speaker also breaks a semantic rule if he utters a sentence which has a 
sense different from what he intended to convey. Similarly, an inter- 
preter breaks a semantic rule if he interprets someone else’s sentence as 
having a different sense from that provided by the rules. 

It has been held that, as it is in principle possible to set out a list of 
grammatical rules which will determine for each sentence in a language 
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whether it is grammatical or not, so it is possible to set out a list of 
semantic rules which will detérmine for each sentence whether it is 
significant or not, and whether it has one or many senses, a consistent 
or a self-contradictory sense—that is, to divide all possible sentences 
into those which make sense and those which make nonsense, and, as 
for artificial symbolic systems, to specify which inferential derivations 
of one sentence from others are logically valid. I wish to give two 
reasons for holding that this sort of thing is in principle impossible. 
(1) When I try to understand speech, my object is to discover, with 
the help of semantic rules, what the speaker meant, that is, what sense 
he intended to convey. Now for this purpose it is fatuous for me to 
treat the semantic rules as regulations to be rigidly observed. Books 
contain misprints, and speech contains slips of the tongue, by which 
people say what they do not mean. Toddlers, and people in a daze or 
under strong emotional stress, utter fragmentary sentences, and foreigners 
utter unidiomatic sentences, to which the rules assign no sense. Students 
of philosophy, struggling with unfamiliar problems, produce sentences 
which according to the rules are ambiguous, self-contradictory or 
absurd. The sensible interpreter corrects the misprints and slips of the 
tongue, and takes in the child’s, the foreigner’s or the student’s meaning 
in despite of the rules. That is to say, as interpreters of speech we operate 
the rules with discretion, modifying them when necessary for the sake 
of our primary aim, which is to get at the sense which the speaker wants 
to convey. We treat them as recipes. It is not merely that in interpreting 
speech we do not obey the semantic rules strictly. We cannot do it even 
if we wish. I cannot help realizing what the speaker means, even though 
it is not what according to the rules he ought to have meant. I often 
cannot fail to recognize a piece of unorthodox English as meaningful; 
just as on the contrary I can fail to make sense out of a piece of semantic- 
ally correct English (or, a fortiori, Greek or German). Now the difference 
between sense and nonsense is the difference between that which can 
be understood and that which cannot. To say of a sentence that it makes 
sense is to say that it has been or will be or could be understood by some 
interpreter or class of interpreters; and to say of it that it makes nonsense 
is to say the opposite. But if this is the case, then no set of rules can 
atbitrarily determine the difference between sense and nonsense. They 
can specify which sentences are to be used, but not which sentences are 
to be intelligible. People cannot be commanded to understand or not to 
understand; for this command could not be obeyed, even if it was 
sensible to obey it. Whether I accept or reject split infinitives is a 
voluntary matter, so I can please myself whether I regard them as 
gtammatical or ungrammatical, and I can be instructed by my superiors 
which I am to do. But whether I make sense of an utterance, whether I 
find it intelligible or unintelligible, is not a matter of choice: I try to 
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make sense of it and succeed or fail. And whether a given person or 
class of persons will succeed in making sense of it cannot be determined 
a priori, but is an empirical matter. Semantic rules therefore cannot 
function as regulations, and no set of them can determine sense and 
nonsense a priori. Of course interpretation is a rule-governed activity, 
and of course it is dependent on knowledge of conventions; but the 
connection between sense and rule-following is contingent, whereas 
the connection between grammaticality and rule-following is necessary. 
It is possible to break rules of meaning and succeed in communicating. 
We can intelligibly say things like ‘It is and it isn’t’ and ‘I never said 
nothing’ and ‘Bill weighted against lame duck firms’ (The Times news- 
paper, no less) and “This theory flies in the face of the facts’—Can 
theories fly? Can facts have faces? Isn’t this a flagrant piece of category- 
confusion, and isn’t it nevertheless perfectly good sense? 

(2) It is possible to imagine a language in which all utterances would 
be governed by precise and rigid semantic rules. Such a language (or at 
least the fact-stating part of it) has figured in the pipe-dreams of some 
analytical philosophers. Let us suppose that there are a limited number 
of readily distinguishable varieties of fact to be stated. Then there would 
be a limited number of required kinds of meaningful statement. Once 
we had settled the meanings of our “atomic propositions”, we could 
have strict rules for the utterance and interpretation of combinations of 
these statements. Everything could then be said by appropriate rule- 
determined concatenations of these sentences, and interpretations would 
be mechanical and computerizable. But this is not the human situation. 
We can have rigid rules of grammar, because, since grammar lays no 
restriction on sense, anything we want to say can be forced into a pre- 
determined grammatical mould. And we can have rigid rules for a 
symbolic calculus, by dint of excluding from its purview anything that 
does not satisfy its axioms, and leaving informal speech to cope with 
what is thus excluded. But we cannot behave like this with ordinary 
language, because we want this to cope with every situation that may 
turn up, and we cannot foresee what variety of situations will turn up. 
We can’t give an inventory of atomic facts. We can’t guarantee that our 
present range of meanings will be adequate to our future expanding 
experience, for this depends on the kind and degree of the analogies 
there will be between what we have already described and what we may 
wish to describe in the future. So the meanings of our expressions have 
got to be flexible and adaptable; and this means that we cannot set limits 
to the possibilities of intelligible utterance. We come across a weather 
condition which is effectively described by ‘It is and it isn’t raining’, a 
remark immediately intelligible to an Englishman who is familiar with 
that sort of weather, but maybe not to an inhabitant of a tropical region 
which has nothing between drought and downpour. We need that our 
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meanings should have open texture, thaz we should be able to make 
metaphorical extensions to the sense of our words, not.only for the sake 
of poetry and humour, much of which would be proscribed by strict 
rules, but for the sake of adequately describing the unprecedented ex- 
perience ot idea by an unprecedented combination of words, which those 
who have had the experience ot can grasp the idea will find intelligible. 
To prohibit metaphor, as strict meaning-rules must, would be to 
strangle insight and invention (I trust my metaphorically expressed 
meaning is clear). Zamenhof, having equipped his newly invented 
Esperanto with a batch of prepositions, found that there were still 
occasions when he ana his pupils found none of them obviously suitable. 
He therefore added an extra indefinite preposition to be used on occasions 
when one wished to indicate some reletion between A and B not 
precisely covered by existing semantic rules for prepositions—that is, 
its meaning was not laid down by rules but had to be gathered from the 
context of utterance (the French ‘a’ works rather like this). This necessary 
flexibility in meaning involves a corresponding flexibility in the rules 
governing consistency, contradiction and substitutability. Making out 
what people mean is not the sort of mechanical operation that a com- 
puter could perform. Nor is working out the best way of making one’s 
meaning clear to other people, as philosophers of all men should be 
aware. 

Rules of meaning are recipes. They enable a person to convey his 
meaning to others, and to understand whet others are trying to convey 
to him. They are valid in so far as they assist him in doing these things, 
but no further. So, in spite of the conventional determination of mean- 
ings, they do not rest entirely on authority. “This is how we say it’ does 
not have the last word, since there may be an unconventional way of 
saying it which is more effective. 
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REFUTATION OF “ETHICAL EGOISM” 
By D. GOLDSTICK 


ET us define an ‘egoist’ as someone so constituted psychologically 

as to care only for himself and thus to act always with a view only 

to his own greatest advantage, no competing considerations having any 

weight with him whatever. Let us understand ‘ethical egoism’ as the 
moral doctrine that everyone ought to be an egoist. 
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Assuming this much truth to volitional doctrines of meta-ethics, that 
no one can be a sincere adherent of any ethic without some concern that 
what it prescribes be actually realized, we must accordingly attribute to 
any sincere ethical egoist some measure of concern that people generally 
be egoists in their character and in their actions. Such concern in any- 
body’s breast, however, is going to be contra-egoistic as far as his own 
character is concerned, since it is logically possible that others’ interests 
would not invariably coincide with his; so that egoistic behaviour on 
their part might not be to his own advantage, even though he would 
have to be undividedly concerned with his own advantage alone were 
he to be a complete egoist. In other words, his moral concern that others 
be egoists must give rise to a consideration which potentially militates 
against his undivided concern for his interests to the exclusion of all 
else; and therefore, by ethical egoist standards, any sincere ethical egoist 
is bound to fall short and be an akrasiac by virtue of his disposition to 
allow non-egoistic considerations to influence him to some extent. For 
even if he is personally convinced that egoistic behaviour by others will 
not militate against his own interests in fact, and even if ( per improbabile) 
he is right about that, as long as this conflict is logically possible, his 
concern that others be egoists is a desire for something which would in 
some circumstances be contrary to his own interests, so that he is not in 
fact undividedly motivated to put his own interests first in any circum- 
stances whatever. Indeed, so long as he has any desire at all that others 
be egoists, there will be logically possible circumstances where the 
practice of egoism by others would conflict with his own interests, but 
where the resultant disadvantage to his own interests would be suff- 
ciently slight for him not to mind, on balance, preferring the general 
practice of egoism to his own personal advantage in such a case, and 
where, consequently, his present motivation is really not, on balance, 
such as to put his own interests first even in that logically possible 
situation. | 

Assuming that “moral non-dogmatism’”’ is incorrect and that any 
ethic must demand of each person adherence to it in thought as well as 
in action, we may conclude that ethical egoism must consequently make 
two logically incompatible demands of each person: (1) a totally egoistic - 
psychological make-up (as well as behaviour accordingly); (2) a sincere 
adherence to ethical egoism in thought as well as in action. 

No one can maintain that something logically impossible could be 
morally obligatory. Hence, any ethic which has been shown to make 
inconsistent prescriptions has thereby been refuted. Accordingly, 
“ethical egoism”, having been shown to be inconsistent thus, is validly 
refuted. 
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JUDGMENTAL EMOTIONS 
By Roperr M. GORDON 


I 


ERTAIN psychological predicates, when immediately followed by 
a ‘that’-clause or a similar phrase,! ascribe an attitude pro or con 
regarding’ the state of affairs specified in the ‘that’-clause as well as a 
belief either that the specified state of affairs obtains or that it at least 
might obtain. Their power to make these ascriptions may be represented 
conveniently by saying that certain sentence-entailments hold. For 
example, the sentence ‘John regrets that it is raining’ entails both ‘John 
wishes that it not be raining’ and ‘John believes that it is raining’. The 
sentence ‘John is pleased that it is raining’ entails ‘John wishes that it be 
raining’ as well as ‘John believes that it is raining’. ‘John fears that it is 
raining’ entails “John wishes that it not be raining’; but instead of 
entailing ‘John believes that it is raining’ it entails only ‘John believes 
that it at least might be raining’. Similarly, “John is hopeful that it is 
raining’ entails ‘John wishes that it be raining’ and ‘John believes that it 
at least might be raining’. More will be said about these entailments in a 
later section. 

In some of these hybrid belief-and-attitude predicates the belief 
element appears to be the dominant element. To be hopeful that it is 
raining appears to be a type of judgment that it is raining, though a 
judgment that is motivated in part by the wish that it be raining: a kind 
of wishful thinking, mote specifically a kind that is anchored to the 
possible. Similarly, to fear or to be afraid that it is raining appears to 
be a type of judgment that it is raining, though one that is motivated in 
part by the wish that it wot be raining. Those of the hybrid predicates 
that ascribe merely the belief that the specified state of affairs is possible 
ot might obtain all have this apparent judgmental quality. I shall try to 
analyse this quality by pointing to some significant ways in which ‘fears’, 
‘is hopeful’, etc., behave like verbs such as ‘believes’, ‘suspects’, ‘con- 
jectures’ and ‘expects’, which designate in a more central way modes of 
judgment. I shall not attempt a formal definition of either ‘mode of 
judgment’ or ‘Sudgmental predicate’. But I believe that the verbs 
‘believes’, ‘suspects’, ‘conjectures’ and ‘expects’ form a single intuitive 
family or constellation, which I shall signalize, without attaching much 


1 Other phrases include “gerundive nominals”, usually preceded by ‘of’ or ‘about’: as in 
‘I regret (or: am ashamed of) having dropped the pitcher’, ‘She is upset about my having 
dropped the pitcher’ and ‘I am afraid of dropping the pitcher’. In this paper I deal specifically 
with ‘that’-clauses, though much of what 1 say can be made to fit gerundive nominals and 
certain other object phrases. The term “gerundive nominal’ is due to Robert B. Lees, The 
Grammar of English Nominalizations (Bloomington, Ind.: Research Centre in Anthropology, 
Folklore and Linguistics, 1¢60). 
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weight to the choice of a name, as ‘predicates that designate modes of 
judgment’, or judgmental predicates’. (‘Epistemic predicates’ might 
have been the more natural choice, except that ] mean specifically to 
exclude ‘knows’ and its congeners, for reasons that will soon be 
apparent.) I intend to show chat ‘fears’, ‘is hopeful’, etc., bear at least 
some of the marks of a judgmental predicate, and thus that their place on 
the conceptual map is at least at the edge of that constellation. 

In contrast to these expressions, hybrids such as ‘regrets’ and ‘is 
pleased’, which ascribe the belief that the specified state of affairs actually 
obtains, bear none of the distinguishing marks of a judgmental predicate. 
In the final section of this paper I shall attribute this to the fact that these 
predicates ascribe not mere belief but knowledge that the state of affairs 
obtains. 


Ik 

If someone fears or is afraid or terrified that something is so, and 
there comes to be strong reason to believe that it is so, we say that his 
“fears” have been “confirmed”. When there is conclusive reason for 
this belief we also say that his fears have been “borne out”. Under 
similar conditions someone’s “hopes”? or “worries” are said to have 
been confirmed or borne out. On the other hand, there are no conditions 
under which someone’s “regrets” may be said to have been confirmed or 
borne out. Nor is someone’s pleasure or anger either confirmed or 
borne out. In this respect then expressions of the ‘fears’ class differ from 
expressions of the ‘regrets’ class and resemble ‘believes’, ‘suspects’ and 
other “core” judgmental predicates. This suggests a further difference 
between the ‘fears’ and ‘regrets’ classes, which I shall explain at some 
length. 

A superstitious man, John, enters the forest one evening, terrified 
that he will inadvertently ste> on a pine cone. His equally superstitious 
but dauntless companion Jim walks without heed. Not far into the 
forest, Jim waits for his cautious friend to catch up, when, lo! he 
discovers to his horror that his foot rests on an all-too-familiar object. 
He very much regrets that he has stepped on a pine cone. 

Interested in their reasons, we listen for a response of this sort: 
‘Well, stepping on a pine cone is fourteen years’ bad luck, don’t you 
know?’ or ‘I believe that stepping on a pine cone brings down a witch’s 
curse’. Our story would noz be implausible if either man were to offer 
either of these as a reason, Jchn for being terrified that he will step on a 
pine cone and Jim for regretting that he has stepped on a pine cone. 

Such a response would ke helpful in explaining why each man feels 
as he does because it explains why it matters to each man whether he 
steps on a pine cone or not: it explains his strange attitude toward his 
stepping, or having stepped, on one. In particular, it gives John’s 
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reason for wishing not to step on a pine cone, and it gives Jim’s reason 
for wishing ‘not to have stepped on a pine cone. Thus it explains the 
essentially similar attitudinal components of their otherwise diverse 
feelings. 3 | 

A distinctly different kind of response would be open to John, 
however. He might say, e.g., ‘I am terrified that I will step on a pine 
cone, because my eyesight is not very good’; or ‘. . . because there 
are lots of them lying around at this time of the year’; or ‘.. . because a 
friend of mine stepped on one last week’. Such a response would be 
especially appropriate if John thought it was not his attitude we wanted 
explained, but something else: véz., his belief that he would, or at least 
might, step on a pine cone. I shall say, therefore, that a response of this 
sort cites a judgmental reason as opposed to an attitudinal reason. Were 
John terrified of stepping on a rattlesnake instead, such a response would 
probably be the more appropriate one, since we would probably regard 
his attitude as needing no explanation at all. At least, if his attitudinal 
reason were simply the fact that rattlers, when surprised, tend to give a 
venomous sting which is bad for the health, he would have no need to 
mention it. But it would remain a reason of his, nonetheless; just as, in 
the pine cone instance the fact of John’s poor eyesight or the abundance 
of pine cones may well be reasons of his for being terrified that he will 
step on a pine cone, though mention of them would hardly diminish our 
curiosity. 

Jim, it should be remarked, cannot have a judgmental reason for 
regretting that he has stepped on a pine cone. He has, of course, better 
reason for believing that he has stepped on one than merely the abund- 
ance of pine cones or the condition of his eyesight: he actually saw his 
foot resting on a pine cone. But if, when asked, “Why do you regret 
having stepped on a pine cone?’ he were to say, “Because I could see my 
foot resting on one’, he would be giving a response, but not an answer. 
Nor can we attribute the oddity of his response wholly to the fact that 
it is his strange attitude, rather than his belief, that wants explanation. 
Had he stepped on a rattlesnake instead, such a response would again 
have been odd: ‘I regret that I have stepped on a rattlesnake, because I 
could see my foot resting on one’. 

In my story I spoke of John as being terrified, rather than merely 
fearing or being afraid that he would step on a pine cone, in order to 
insure that my point did not depend on any of the variant uses to which 
‘fears’ and ‘is afraid’ lend themselves. The verbs ‘fears’ and ‘is afraid’ 
may be used, in their first-person forms, to make a formally polite 
preface to an assertion: e.g., as in, ‘IT am afraid that my wife is not at 
home’. In addition, ‘fears’ and ‘is afraid’ are sometimes used, usually 
again in the first person and with a distinctive falling intonation, to 
suggest resignation to a fact: e.g., in saying, ‘I’m afraid that we’re lost’. 
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In such uses it should come as no surprise that the speaker is apt to 
follow up his assertion by citing what appear to be reasons for believing. 
But my story could not have traded on such belief-implying uses, since 
‘is terrified’ does not have suzh uses: one cannot, for example, suggest 
resignation to a fact by saying, ‘I’m terrified that we’re lost’. 

As the following pairs of sentences illustrate, if one is worried that 
something is so or hopeful that something is so, one may again have 
reasons of two kinds: 


Tom is worried that his wife was on the two o’clock flight, because 
that’s the one that was hijacked (attitudinal). 

Tom is worried that his wife was on the two o’clock flight, because 
she had said she’d be arriving early in the evening (judgmental). 

We are hopeful that someone will meet us at the station, because 
we haven’t the money for a taxi (attitudinal). 

We are hopeful that someone will meet us at the station, because it 
is customary to do so in these parts (judgmental). 


On the other hand, expressions of the ‘regrets’ class, followed by a 
‘that’-clause, permit only attitudinal reasons. To show this I have 
assembled the following pairs of sentences. In the first sentence of each 
pair we have an expression of the ‘fears’ class: note that it comports 
quite comfortably with a judgmental reason. In the second (starred) 
sentence of each pair, we have an expression of the ‘regrets’ class: note 
that, by contrast, it rejects a judgmental reason. Hither we strain to 
read the “‘because’-clause as citing, implausibly, an attitudinal reason, or 
we find the sentence as a whole unintelligible. 


He is worried that he missed the last train of the day, because the 
ticket window is closed. 
*He is upset that he m-ssed the last train of the day, because the 
ticket window is closed. 
We are hopeful that scmeone will meet us at the station, because 
it is customary to do so in these parts. 
*We are grateful that someone will meet us at the station, because 
it is customary to do so in these parts. 
He is terrified that there are ghosts in the attic, because he heard a 
strange wailing sound last night. 
*He is horrified that there are ghosts in the attic, because he heard 
a strange wailing sound last night. 


III 
From what has been said, we should expect that something may 
qualify in either of two wavs as a reason for fearing that something is 
so, but in only one way as ż reason for regretting that something is so, 
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Any of the examples given in the preceding section may be used to 
illustrate this; but I prefer to introduce one more, in order to clarify 
certain points. 

Imagine that a man is about to play “Russian roulette”. Since the 
pistol to be used has six chambers only one of which is loaded, he may 
not believe that the pistol will go off when he pulls the trigger, and he 
might, perhaps reasonably, believe that it will not go off. Yet we should 
not be surprised to find him afraid that the pistol will go off. His reasons 
might plausibly be, first, simply the fact that one of the six chambers is 
loaded—and thus the pistol way go off when he pulls the trigger. And 
second, the fact that the pistol is pointed at him—which is why its going 
off matters so much to him. 

I think we must agree that these are indeed reasons for being afraid that 
the pistol will go off. We might also agree that these are good and 
sufficient reasons: that he bas reason to be afraid that the pistol will go off. 
(Note that he has reason to be afraid that the pistol will go off, only if he 
has both reason to believe that it may, or at least might, and reason to 
wish that it would not.) The point I wish to emphasize, and which the 
grotesque example was designed to bring out, is that a reason for being 
afraid that something is so need not also be a reason for believing that 
itis so. The fact that exactly one of the six chambets of a pistol is loaded 
is not, by itself, a reason for believing that the pistol will go off when the 
trigger is pulled; it is, if anything, a reason for believing that the pistol 
will zot go off. (With one’s life at stake, of course, it may be wise to be 
conservative: to act just as one would act if one believed that the pistol 
would go off.) A reason for being afraid that something is so may 
sometimes be no more than a reason for believing that it wight be so, i.e., 
for believing it possible that it is so. I should explain that I understand a 
person to believe it possible that something is so, just in case he believes 
that it might be so, for all that he can say for certain; and thus, just in case 
he is not entirely certain that it is ot so; or, what I believe comes again 
to the same thing, just in case he has even the slightest doubt that it is 
not so. 

We can summarize by saying that a reason for fearing (etc.) thar 
something is so is either a judgmental reason or an attitudinal reason. 
Something is a judgmental reason for fearing (etc.) that $, only if it is a 
reason for believing it at least possible that J. Something is an attitudinal 
reason for fearing (etc.) that p, only if it is a reason for wishing it not to 
be the case that p. Apart from ‘fears’ and its congeners, the only predi- 
cates that allow judgmental reasons are ‘believes’, ‘suspects’, and other 
“core” members of the constellation of predicates that designate modes 
of judgment; and predicates that designate speech acts with which a 
judgment may be expressed: e.g., ‘states’, ‘maintains’, ‘claims’, as well 
as ‘says’ and ‘writes’. . 
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At best, however, the predicates ‘fears’, ‘is hopeful’, etc, can only be 
considered quasi-judgmental. I do not see how a person who believes 
that $ might at the same time “judge” that not-b—leaving aside the 
possibility of having incons:stent beliefs. One cannot, for instance, 
suspect of conjecture that A iz at the same time one believes that not-A. 
But, as we have seen, it is possible for one to fear that $ or to be hopeful 
that p even though, at the same time, one believes that not-p. It is 
possible for one person to be hopeful that it will rain today while another 
is afraid that it will not, even though -both Je/eve that it will not rain and 
neither is wore certain of this than the other. I can see no room for saying, 
in such a case, that they are making opposite judgments as to whether 
or not it will rain. 

In spite of this, if farmer A is hopeful that it will rain whereas farmer 
B is afraid it will not, it woulc not be surprising to- find certain differences 
in the ways A and B feel and zct. If B were to set out pipes in preparation 
for irrigating the land, whereas A did not, this could be explained by the 
fact that B is afraid it will rot rain whereas A is hopeful it will. The 
same fact would also explain why A might “feel good” while B might 
“feel bad”: it is as if A were already sampling the satisfaction that would 
come from knowing it will rzin, while B is sampling the dissatisfaction 
that would come from knowing it will not rain. Such differences in 
feeling and action would be explainable if A believed it would rain and 
B believed it would not; yet we have been assuming, rather, that both 
believe that it will not rain end that neither is more certain of this than 
the other. Thus the predicates we have been considering appear to have 
an explanatory function which in important respects parallels that of 
“core” judgmental predicates. This functional resemblance might help 
to explain why fears, hopes and worries are said to be confirmed or 
borne out and why there are judgmental reasons for fearing, being 
hopeful or being worried that something is so. 

A puzzle that is easier to pin down is this. ‘S regrets that J’ (with 
such replacements as convention permits)! entails, not merely ‘S believes 
it at least possible that p’, but ‘S believes that p’. One might therefore 
have expected ‘regrets’ to dear at least those marks of a judgmental 
predicate as are possessed by ‘fears’. But in fact it bears neither of the 
marks I have mentioned. I shall try to account for this in the next and 
final part of the paper. 


IV 
Each of the following expressions, when followed by a ‘that’-clause, 
accepts attitudinal reasons but fails to accept judgmental reasons: 


1 This is to be implicit hereafter; hence, I shall be free to treat sentence-frames as sentences, 
e.g., as possible terms of an entailment-telation, 
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regrets is disgusted is pleased 
is angry is embarrassed is proud 
is annoyed is furious is resentful 
is ashamed is glad is sad 

"is delighted is grateful is sorry 
is disappointed is horrified is unhappy 
is dismayed is indignant is upset 


In addition, for each of these “verbs”, ‘S verbs that p’ entails ‘S believes 
that p. Why, then, do these not bear either of the marks of a judgmental 
predicate, unlike their cousins of the ‘fears’ class? 

For each of the above-listed expressions, ‘S verbs that $’ entails not 
merely ‘S believes that J’, but ‘S knows that p’. (Hence, not only 
‘believes’, but ‘believes with conviction’, or whatever mode of judgment 
is required by ‘knows’.) This can be shown by an argument I have 
presented in an earlier paper;! a similar argument will be sketched very 
briefly below. If this is so, then it should not be surprising that these 
expressions fail to have the marks of a judgmental predicate. For ‘knows’ 
is not a judgmental predicate. 

First, I shail take it for granted here that, in strict usage at least, each 
of the above-listed expressions entails the truth of its immediately 
following ‘that’-clause: that is, ‘S verbs that p’ entails ‘$’ (i.e., the sentence 
comprising the word-string which follows ‘that’ in the entailing 
sentence). But those who honour this entailment in their speech must 
also honour the entailment of ‘S knows that p’. In lieu of a formal 
argument, consider the following dialogue in a photographic studio: 


‘We were absolutely delighted that your little girl came to have 
us do her portrait. Now we’ve done everyone in your family. 
Here, we made this extra eight-by-ten as a special bonus for you.’ 

(Looking at photo:) “That’s not her.’ 

‘Oh? We were so sure, we. didn’t ask her name!’ 

(Pointing to one of the photos displayed on the wall:) ‘But 
that’s her. She wears her hair in an afro these days.’ 

(Sotto voce, “That hippy? Aloud:) ‘Well, as I said, we were 
delighted that your daughter came in for a portrait.’ 


This valiant recovery falls flat. Having once admitted his mistake, 
the photographer is unable to repair his story by noting that he was, 
after all, right in believing that the customer’s little girl had come in 
for a portrait. Right for the wrong reason is not enough: he couldn’t 
have been delighted that the customer’s little girl came in for a portrait. 


1 ‘Emotions and Knowledge’, Journal of Philosophy, LX VI, No. 13 (July 3, 1969), esp. 
411-412. 
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Without trying to close loopholes, I hope to have made at least plausible 
the assumption that, for the same reasons the photographer falls short of 
being delighted that the little girl came in, he falls short of knowing that she 
came in. Similar arguments could be mounted, of course, for ‘regrets’, 
‘is angry’ and the other expressions on the list. 

Such arguments may be shored up by the more usual sort of argument 
for an entailment. There is a contradictory ring to each of the following 
sentences: 


We were delighted that your little girl came in for a portrait, though 
we didn’t know that she had. 

Jim regrets that he has stepped on a pine cone, though he doesn’t 
know that he has. 


(In sounding these out, it may be advisable to stress the word ‘know’, 
so as to bring out an implied contrast with ‘merely believe’. Without 
that stress ‘doesn’t know’ may suggest the absence even of belief— 
which would confuse the issue.) 


The hypothesis that, for the expressions listed, “S verbs that $° 
entails ‘S knows that p’, gains some support, finally, from its ability to 
explain why these expressions do not bear the marks of a judgmental 
predicate. First, we do not say that someone’s knowledge is or has been 
“confirmed” or “borne out”—unless this is glossed, ‘It is confirmed 
that he knows. . .’, as in, ‘His knowledge of the enemy’s location was 
confirmed by the tremor in his voice’. And, second, one does not have 
reasons, much less judgmental reasons, for knowing that something is 
so. Certain things may qualify as reasons for knowing, e.g., the marital 
status of a job applicant—that is, for knowing what his or her status is, 
whether single, married, divorced, or widowed. But these would not be 
reasons for knowing, specifically, e.g., that the applicant is widowed. 

These are more than niceties of idiomatic English. One cannot speak 
of knowledge as “confirmed” or “borne out”, because knowledge can 
nevet be said to be “false” or “mistaken”, without contradiction; 
whereas only what was once thought questionable, and therefore possibly 
false or mistaken, can be said to be “confirmed” or “borne out”. The 
fact that there are no reasons for knowing that something is so is due 
again to central features of the concept of knowledge. Without calling 
on a full-fledged theory of what it is to know that something is so, we 
can give at least this superficial explanation. If there are reasons for 
knowing, e.g., that it is raining, then there must be reasons, not merely 
for believing that it is raining, but for having the fre belief that it is 
raining. But if there are reasons for this, then it is possible to deliberate 
whether to have “the true belief that it is raining” or not. But this is 
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not a possible topic of deliberation: if one thinks it a true belief that it is 
raining, then one already believes that it is raining, and there is nothing 
left to deliberate about. 


University of Missouri-St. Louis 


ON SEEING EVERYTHING UPSIDE DOWN 
By LORIN BROWNING 


G. E. HARRIS in a recent contribution to this journal (33.1, 
e 28—31) argues that Quine’s puzzle ‘whether our neighbour may 
not systematically see everything upside down’ is capable of empirical 
resolution. I wish to suggest that Harris has not provided a method for 
solving Quine’s riddle. 
Harris argues 


If I consider my own visual field I am aware of the contents of that field 
having position relative to felt parts of my body such as my eyelids... . 
Since we can assume, for the sake of argument, that Jones’s experiences 
differ from mine only in his seeing everything inverted and any differences 
consequent on this, we can assume that Jones also experiences relation- 
ships between the positions of objects in his visual field and his eyelids, 
and that he can report on them. (P. 28.) 


Since ‘coherent claims that scmething is upside down are always made 
(often tacitly) with respect to some frame of reference external to that of 
which the claim is made’ (p. 29), Harris holds that the position of objects 
in Jones’s visual field relative to the external frame of reference of his 
lower eyelids could, on occasion, serve as a clue to whether Jones sees 
everything inverted. I wish to argue that it is not Quine’s riddle for 
which Harris is providing a solution, for Harris has failed to consider the 
methods by which Jones could experience ‘relationships between 
objects in his visual field and his eyelids’. 

Let us suppose, contrary to fact, that Jones can see his lower eyelids. 
Then if everything is seen upside down by Jones the perception of his 
lower eyelids will also be included in his inverted visual field. There 
will be no external frame of reference to which Jones can appeal in 
order to test the claim that everything is being seen inverted. 

Let us suppose what is not contrary to fact, that Jones can see his 
lips. Since the lower eyelids are determined by their relationship to the 
- mouth (of which the lips are a part) and since the lips are included in 
Jones’s upside down visual field, there will be no external standard to 
which appeal may be made. 
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As a last case, let us suppose that Jones attempts to ascertain tactually 
which eyelid is nearer to his mouth. Let him touch his mouth with his 
finger, move his finger until he feels an eyelid, and then hold his finger 
on his eyelid while he relates his visual field to his lower eyelid. Since 
he cannot see his eyelid but can see his finger which he feels touching 
his eyelid, he will be forcec. to relate his visual field to his finger. But 
the finger itself is now part of his visual field. Again he has no external 
frame of reference to which appeal may be made in judging whether he 
sees everything upside down. 

If Jones saw only some things upside down, Harris could provide a 
method whereby Jones could ascertain that some things were being 
seen inverted. But if Jones sees everything upside down, no method is 
given on Harris’s showing for resolving Quine’s puzzle, for any means. 
of Jones’s relating his visual field to his lower eyelids involves reference 
to something which is itself a part of his visual field. A claim that Jones 
sees everything upside down may well be a meaningless claim; Harris, at 
least, has not shown it to b2 a testable claim. 


The College of Charleston 


‘OUGHT’ AND ‘BETTER’ 


By Hecror-NERI CASTANEDA 


R. M. B. Smyth has just proposed! a very interesting analysis of the 

meaning of ‘better’ in terms of the meaning of ‘ought’. It is 
insightful and approaches an important truth very closely. His motiva- 
tion is also interesting: to provide a prescriptivist reply to M. K. 
Rennie’s objections? to Hare’s proposed analysis of the meaning of 
‘better’ in terms of the meaning of ‘ought’.2 He claims both that his 
proposal meets Rennie’s animadversions and that, although quite 
different from Hare’s own proposal, his is within the spirit of Hare’s 
informal discussion. I am convinced that he is right on both counts. 
Thus, it is worthwhile both intrinsically and historically to examine 
Smyth’s analysis critically and see what further developments are 
required. 


1. Smyth's proposal. Smyth, quite correctly, introduces a more 
sophisticated analysans than Hare’s, namely, ‘x is a better X than y. He 
uses some symbolic machinery to be examined below; but his analysis 
and my difficulty with it can (as they ought to) be discussed in ordinary 
English. Smyth’s analysis (somewhat improved) amounts to this: 


(DB,) x is a better A than y =Df. x andy are both A’s, and there 
l is an ordering relation R over A such that: (i) x is R to y, and 
(ii) for every set S of alternative choices, all of which are A’s 
and for any two A’s g and w: one ought to do the following: 
not choose w from S if z is in S and g is R to m». 


Briefly put, x is a better A than y, if and only if x and y are A’s and for 
some ordering of the A’s x is higher than y and in no case ought one to 
choose a lower A. | 

(DB,) looks very plausible; at least its on/y-sf part approximates an 
impottant truth. I say ‘approximates’ mainly because, as I have been 
arguing for quite a long time, one must distinguish between an over- 
riding ought and a large plurality of prima facie oughts, all consisting of 
embellishments of one general basic ought. Prima facie oughts cannot be 
treated, in Hare’s way, as inverted-comma oughts. For one thing, they 
all obey the principles of deontic logic.4 Thus, if we pair a fixed type of 

1M. B. Smyth, “The Prescriptivist Definition of “Better” ’, ANALYSIS, 33.1, 4-9. 

2M. K. Rennie,‘ On Hate’s “Better” ’, Novis, 2 (1968): 75-79. 

3R.M. Hare, The Language of Morals, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952, p. 184. 

4See Hector-Neri Castañeda, “Imperatives, Decisions, and Oughts: A Logico-meta- 
physical Investigation’, in H.-N. Castañeda and G. Nakhnikian, Morality and the Language of 
Conduct, Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1963, paperback in 1967: 219-299, pp. 268 
and 296, n19; and éd., ‘Imperatives, Oughts, and Moral Oughts’, The Australasian Journal of 


Philosophy, 44(1966): 277-300. See also id., The Structure of Morality, Springfield, Ill., Charles 
Thomas, 1973, cc. 2-3, 
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ought with a corresponding type of betterness, I am prepared to accept 
the following single conditional principle (not analysis, of course): 


(*B) x is a better, A thaa y, only if: x and y are both A’s and there 
is a relation R; ordering the A’s such that: (i) x is R; to y; and 
(ii) for any two A’s one ought; not choose the one which is 
R,-lower. 


In (*B) the subscript ‘7 signals, roughly, a ground of oughtness (or 
obligatoriness), but it also signals overridingness and the everything- 
relevant-being-considered character of the overriding ought. Clearly, 
different grounds of obligation determine different relevant ordering 
relations. In fact, part of my problem with Smyth’s analysis, as we shall 
see below, is that his ordering relation R has no qualifications. 


2. One problem. The ij-part of Smyth’s analysis seems to face a 
serious difficulty. It makes it impossible that there be any set of objects 
all of which one ought to reject. Yet the orderly development of a man’s 
life does require that there be such sets. For instance, all the applicants 
for a certain vacancy can be such that each one of them is so poorly 
qualified that one ought to choose one of them and maintain the vacancy 
open, or even eliminate the position altogether. 

Suppose in this way that there is a set A of applicants hompeeneods 
in that all of them ought not to be chosen. The set is, naturally, finite. 
Since one can order the members of a finite set in many different ways, 
consider any two orderings, say R and R’, such that for two distinct 
members of A, say, a and ù: 


(1) a is R-higher than $; 
(2) bis R’*-higher than a. 
Remember that no member of A ought to be chosen. Hence, for any 


two members of A, the R-lcwer, as well as the R’-lower, ought not to be 
chosen. Hence, because of (1), the #part of (DB,) yields: 


(3) a is a better A than 3d. 
Likewise, because of (2), the ifpart of (DB,) yields. 
(4) b is a better A than a. 


Since (3) is incompatible with (4), we have, therefore, either a reductio 
ad absurdum of our supposition that each of the members of the set A of 
applicants ought not to be chosen, or a reductio of the if part of (DB,). 
Patently, the ż¿f-part of (DB a) is. the culprit. 

Consequently, (DB,)-is not satisfactory as an salve of a useful 
normative concept of betterness. 


\ 
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3. The logic of ought. The preceding problem is akin to problems in 
which I have lately been interested concerning the formulation of 
utilitarianism. This is a family of views about one of the most important 
bridges connecting value and obligation. Such a bridge must sit com- 
fortably on the whole structure of value, on one side, and on the whole 
structure of obligation, on the other side. As I have shown in previous 
essays, the logical structure of obligation—let us call it deontic logic, or 
the logic of ought—does not allow of simple act-utilitarianism as usually 
conceived. In particular, the condition of maximization of value cannot 
be a necessary condition for obligation. Actually the problem is much 
more complicated.? Now, betterness is a value concept; and it is interest- 
ing to find that, conversely, the ought-condition of (DB,) cannot be 
sufficient even for a normative betterness. 

The crucial point, however, is this. An analysis of betterness like 
those proposed by Hare and Smyth wust conform to the logic of ought. 


4. Smyth's symbolic analysis. In order to discuss the logic underlying 
Smyth’s analysis we must consider his full symbolic formulation. He 
uses the following abbreviations, besides standard logical and set- 
theoretical symbols: 


xByy: xis a better X than y; 

Ch(x,5S): one [the agent] chooses x from set $; 
—R...: — is R to...; 

O: [symbol denoting oughtness or obligatoriness]. 


With this machinery he proposes on pp. 8f his formal analysis of ‘better’: 


(DB) xByy =df There is an ordering R of X such that 
(i) xRy, [and] 
(ii) for every alternative-set $ c X, and all 
w,veX, O(ChWw,S) & zef. >~ gRw). 


There are two initial points that should be mentioned. Firsż, the 
analysans of (DB,x) does not imply that x and_y are X’s. Clearly, “This 
is a better book than that’ implies that the things referred to are books. 
This is a minor defect that can be easily corrected. Second, the analysans 
of (DBx) treats X as a class of objects, not as a kind or a property. This 
is serious, for clearly two kinds or properties may be co-extensive, and 
yet the orderings of the instances of the kinds according to values may 


1 See especially Hector-Neri Castafieda, ‘On the Problem of Formulating a Coherent 
Act-utilitartanism’, ANALYSIS, 32 (1972): 118-124; and id., ‘Ought, Value, and Utilitarianism’, 
American Philosophical Quarterly, 6 (1969): 257-275. The fermer paper mentions other relevant 
discussions by other writers. 

2 This is shown in the second paper mentioned in the preceeding footnote and the argument 
is strengthened by Howard Sobel, ‘Values, Alternatives, and Utilitarianism’, Novis, 5 (1971): 
373-384. See also Lars Bergström, ‘Utilitarianism and Alternative Actions’, Nods, 5 (1971): 


237-252. 
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be different. Obviously, even if the class of the college tennis players is 
the same as the class of biology students, a man can be a better tennis 
player than, as well as a worse biology student than, another man. 

I will not press these defects further. I have, as a matter of course, 
extirpated them in the formulation of (DB,) above. 

One serious problem about (DBx) is how to read or interpret the 
ought-clause ‘O(CA(w,S) & gef. >~ zRyw)’. In footnote 1 on p. 6 
Smyth endorses the parallelism between indicative and deontic logic. 
Thus, there seems to be no question at all about that symbolic clause 
being equivalent, by elementary propositional logic, to: 


(5) Oles & vRw.> ~Ch(w,S)). 
This can be read, just as I did in (DB,) above, as: 


(5a) One ought to do the following: not to choose w from S, if z 
is in S and g is R to m. 


Now, to many of us it is perfectly clear that (5a) is logically equivalent to: 
(sb) I£ x is in $ and x is R to w, one ought not to choose w from S. 
Thus, (5) is equivalent to: 
(6) zef & zRw. > O~ Chw, S). 


The problem raised above for the éf-part of (DB,), which is (DB,) read 
along the lines of (5a), is equally pressing, even if (5) and (6) are not 
equivalent. 

It is a virtue of Smyth’s analysis (DB,) that it allows betterness to 
be transitive and irreflexive (in contrast to Hare’s own analysis), whether 
he accepts the equivalence between (5) and (6) or not. Positively put, 
his analysis is fine as far as the equivalence between (5) and (6) goes. 
This is fortunately so, in spite of the fact that Smyth objects, unjustifiably, 
to Rennie’s symbolization of Hare’s analysans because it has ‘Chy > 
OChx’ instead of ‘O(Chy > ChxY. 


5. A problem of logic. There is a problem in the logic underlying 
Smyth’s analysis. It does not distinguish the fundamental difference 
between the several components of the ought-clause. It treats the three 
atomic components ‘CA(w,5S)’, ‘zes’, and ‘Rw’ as of the same type. It is 
not at all clear what exactly the type in question is. Since Smyth 
emphatically claims to be providing an analysis along the lines of Hare’s 
prescriptivism, one may think that those three constituents are Hare’s 
phrastics and that ‘O’ is Hare’s generalized imperative neustic. Specific 
evidence for this comes on p. 9 where Smyth states that clause (ii) of 
(DBx) can be modified so as to have ‘the universal imperative mood, 
instead of the operator “O”’’, 
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Perhaps Smyth wants the three atomic constituents in the scope of 
ʻO’ to be Harean phrastics. I will not here press the point, crucial 
though it is, that in that case the analysans of (DB,) must, if one accepts 
a thesis of Hare’s, be regarded as nonsensical. Hare holds that neustics 
are never in the scope of connectives,! and clearly the whole O-clause in 
(ii) is in the scope of the conjunction linking (i) and (ii). I have argued 
that this thesis is mistaken.? Hare himself violates his rule on p. 191 of 
The Language of Morais. 

I want to insist, however, that the three components ‘Ch(z,S)’, 
‘veS’ and ‘yRw’ are not of the same type, hence, they are not Harean 
phrastics. I have argued for the general thesis in great detail elsewhere,’ 
so that I can be brief here. Consider (5a), which contains exactly the 
same atomic components of the O-clause of (DB,). First note an 
important grammatical difference shown by the three translations into 
English of Smyth’s atomic formulas: ‘to choose w from $’, ‘g is in $’, 
and ‘y is R to w. Here is the tremendous contrast between an infinitive 
clause and two complete indicative sentences. Semantically, the differ- 
ence is also tremendous. The sentences: (i) are schemata whose instances 
express something which is true or false; (ii) themselves express nothing 
about actions of agents; (itl) present conditions for the doing of some- 
thing; (iv) formulate nothing that can be said to be obligatory. The 
infinitive clause, on the other hand, expresses nothing that can be true or 
false, but expresses or denotes an action that the agent is to perform. 
Only what the infinitive clause expresses can really be the locus of 
obligatoriness, so that the equivalence between (5a) and (6a) is of the 
essence of what (5a) formulates. 

In short, ‘CA@v, SY expresses a special content, imperative-like, if 
you wish, while ‘zes’ and ‘Rw’ express propositional contents. Thus, 
we need a two-sorted logic that distinguishes between propositions (and 
propositional functions) from practical contents (and their corresponding 
functions). Such a logic must account for the equivalence between (5a) 
and (Ga).4 

Note that if we read the ‘O’ in ‘O@eS & zRw.> ~Ch(w,S)) as an 
imperative we still have -to reckon with the fundamental difference 
between ‘ges’ and ‘gR’, on the one hand, and ‘CA(w,S)’, on the other. 
For then we must read (5) as: 


1 Hare, op. cil., pp. 21f and 189. 

® Castañeda, in Morality and the Language of Conduct, pp. 227ff. See Alan Montefiore’s 
critical review of this book in Ratto, 7(1965): 102-109, pp. 105 and 108. 

3 See especially H.-N. Castañeda, ‘Actions, Imperatives, and Obligations’, Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, 68 (1967-68) : 25-43; id., ‘On the Semantics of the Ought-to-do’, Synthese, 
21(1970): 449-468, reproduced in D. Davidson and G. Harman, Semantics of Natural Language, 
Dordrecht, Reidel Publishing Co., 1972: 675-694; and id., The Structure of Morality, loc. cit. 

4 The systems of deontic logic developed in the papers mentioned in the preceding foot- 
note accomplish this very nicely. They are, I think, the most comprehensive systems of 
deontic logic now in use, 
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(5b) Agent do the following: not choose w from S, if z is in $ and 
‘vis R tow. 


Here ‘[agent] not choose w from $’ is neither an imperative nor a Harean 
phrastic, but what I have called a prescription. At any rate, it is riot a 
propositional component like ‘y is in S’ and ‘x is R to w. For a full 
justification of this claim see the essays mentioned in the penultimate 
footnote. 


Conclusion. Smyth’s analysis is an interesting proposal that contains 
an important grain of truth, namely, a schema of (*B). The éfpart of 
his (DB,) raises a serious difficulty. The whole of his analysans suffers 
from not recognizing the complexity of its components; it should have 
at least a signal that the operator ‘O? has as its locus the component 
‘Ch(w,5). His implicit polemical claim that (5) and (6) are not equivalent 
is irrelevant to (DB,). Other defects of (DB,) are serious, but easy to 
overcome. 


Indiana University 


A CORRECTION TO SMYTH’S ‘BETTER’ 
By Harry S. SILVERSTEIN 


N ‘The Prescriptivist Definition of “Better” ’ (ANALYSIS 33.1, pp. 4-9) 
M. B. Smyth propounds the following definition of ‘x is a better X 
than y’: 
(DBy): xByy =df There is an ordering R of X such that 
(i) «Ry 
(ii) for every alternative-set Sc X, and all w,zeX, O(CA(w,S) & 
ges. > ~xRw). 


On this definition, to say that A’s lectures are better lectures than 
B’s is to say that there is an ordering of lectures such that (1) (As 
lectures) R (B’s lectures)—e.g., 4’s lectures are more informative than 
B’s; and (it) given any alternative-set $ of lectures, and any lectures w 
and g, it ought to be the case that, if w is chosen from $ and g is included 
in J, then g is not more informative than xw. 

This definition suffers from an obvious technical flaw. What is 
intended is that it require one to choose an R-maximal element of S if 
he is choosing only one such element; but what it in fact requires, as it 
stands, is that any chosen element of S be R-maximal, i.e., that one not 
choose any element of $ which is less than K-maximal. For to say ‘Tt 
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ought to be the case that, if w is chosen from $, w is R-maximal’ is just 
to say ‘It ought to be the case that, if wis not R-maximal, w is not chosen 
from $’; but this, in turn, is Just to say ‘If w is not R-maximal, then w 
ought not to be chosen from $’. And this, of course, will not do. 
Choosing to attend both A’s and B’s lectures, for example, is quite 
consistent with believing A’s to be better; yet according to the definition 
one is flatly required not to attend B’s. 

To repair the definition we need to state explicitly that we are 
requiring w to be R-maximal only if it is the only S being chosen. I therefore 
suggest that the definition be amended to read as follows: 


(DBy): xByy =df There is an ordering R of X such that 


(i) xRy 
(ii) for every alternative-set S<X, and all w,veX, O(CA(w,S) & 
(u)(Ch(a,Sj>ru=w) & ges. > ~zRy). 


1 Some writers, such as Bergström (see, e.g., ANALYSIS 29.2, pp. 43-4), use ‘alternative- 
set’ in such a way that it is impossible to choose more than one member of such a set because 
_ its members must be mutually exclusive. But ‘alternative-set’ is not, of course, to be con- 
strued in this way in Smyth’s formula. ‘x is a better X than y’ does not imply that only one X 
can be chosen; and indeed, one of Smyth’s explicit purposes in constructing his definition is 
to resolve the difficulties posed by cases in which it is possible to choose more than one X 


(oc. cit., pp. 7-9). 
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THE SLEEPER’S DREAM AND THE STOIC’S PAIN: A REPLY 
TO SIMPSON 


By Puiuip W. BENNETT 


L. SIMPSON (Anatysis 42.5, pp. 164-167) attacks Norman 
e Malcolm’s view that dreams are not experiences occurring in sleep 
by purportedly establishing certain parallels between stoics and sleepers. 
According to Simpson, Malcolm’s view rests on the following two 
claims: ‘Smith is (sound) asleep’ entails ‘Smith is not behaving in a way 
which suggests that he is having experiences’ and ‘Smith is behaving ina 
way which suggests that he is having experiences’ entails “Smith is not 
(sound) asleep’. (This way of characterizing Malcolm’s argument is 
fraught with difficulties, but I will pass them by for the sake of argu- 
ment.) While granting both claims, Simpson argues that ‘these entail- 
ments do nothing to support Malcolm’s view’ (p. 164), since similar 
entailments are true of stoics, and yet stoics do feel pain: 


I take it that no one warts to deny that a stoic can feel pain, be afraid, 
make judgments etc., without giving any outer sign. Certainly Malcolm 
would not claim that there cannot be stoics. Now, what differences are 
there between the supposition that Smith, the sleeper, is having an 
unpleasant experience while not showing it and the supposition that Jones, 
the stoic, is having an unpleasant experience while not showing it? It is 
true that any manifestaticn of the experience by Smith is reason to think 
that he is not asleep. But likewise, any manifestation of the experience by 
Jones is reason to think that he is not acting stoically. These are both 
necessary truths which rest on the semantics of ‘sleep’ and ‘stoic’ (#bid.). 


The quoted paragraph rests upon a mistake, which may be seen either 
as a misunderstanding of the use of the word ‘stoic’, or as a misapprehen- 
sion of human nature. Were Simpson’s characterization of stoicism 
correct, Simpson, not Malcolm, would be forced to claim that there 
cannot be stoics, for Simpscn’s view prevents us from distinguishing his 
“stoics” from people who do not feel pain at all. This distinction is crucial 
for a proper understanding of stoicism: we must be able to distinguish 
those unfortunate souls who feel no pain (there are some) from the 
followers of Zeno, or the iatter must forfeit the right to our interest, 
admiration ot scotn (depending upon one’s assessment of stoicism as a 
life-style). In short, the opening sentence of the quoted paragraph is 
false: I do want to deny ‘that a stoic can feel pain . . . without giving any 
outer sign’. 

First, two comments about this sentence. (a) [am not sure what role 
‘outer’ plays here, but I will avoid this by assuming that ‘giving an outer 
sign’ is roughly equivalent to ‘showing’ and ‘manifesting in behaviour’, 
other expressions used by Simpson. (b) Secondly, and here Simpson 
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would surely agree, ‘pain’ requires some adjective like ‘intense’, ‘great’, 
or ‘prolonged’. My enduring a momentary pin-prick and not showing it 
in no way qualifies me for stoic-status: most of us can do this, while 
very few of us are stoics. A similar modification is required where Jones 
is said to be having ‘an unpleasant experience while not showing it’, for 
we should want to distinguish politeness from stoicism: many of us can 
endure boring parties without yawning, but, again, very few of us are 
stoics. 

As I understand Simpson’s claim, a stoic is one who can feel a great 
pain without in any way showing it. But in zo way at all? Nonsense, as a 
moment’s reflection on something that really hurts us (excluding, here, 
non-pain-feelers) readily shows. What do we expect from Jones, our 
stoic, when he stubs his toe, or skins his shin, or scrapes his knee? We 
expect him not to make a big thing of it: we expect him not to complain, 
or curse, ot look to blame someone or something for his misfortune. He 
won't cry or whimper or seek our compassionate solace—should we 
offer it, he will ignore it or politely dismiss it. He will endure the pain 
with indifference. But now imagine a man who stubs his toe and in so 
way. shows it: there is #0 momentary catch of the breath, #o stopping for 
a moment, with a tightening of the musculature, vo slight closing of the 
eyes. Imagine that he is mid-sentence when he stubs his toe, but he goes 
on to complete the sentence, without the s/ghtest trace of hesitation or 
change in tone. This is not a stoic but a person who feels no pain: it is 
one thing to be indifferent, quite another to be insensate. When tortured 
the ordinary spy cries and begs for mercy; the stoic-spy’s eyes water and 
he moans quietly under his breath—but his eyes do water and he does moan. 

But cannot Simpson still press his point, allowing that my remarks 
get him to abandon his misconstrual of stoicism? Taking a tip from an 
earlier point of mine, he might opt for politeness instead of stoicism. He 
might now put his case in the following way: 


Now, what differences are there between the supposition that Smith, the 
sleeper, is having an unpleasant experience while not showing it and the 
supposition that Jones, the polite person, is having a boring experience 
while not showing it? It is true that any manifestation of the experience by 
Smith is reason to think that he is not asleep. But likewise, any mani- 
festation of his boredom by Jones is reason to think that he is not acting 
politely. i 


But the question raised here can be answered, and the answer need not 
involve modal moves like those recently disavowed by Malcolm (as 
Simpson notes on p. 166), or cleverly criticized by Simpson (pp. 164-165). 

We are asked for the differences between two suppositions, the Smith- 
supposition concerning the sleeper, and the Jones-supposition concer- 
ning the bored but polite person. The differences are these, bearing in 
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mind that we are talking about supposition and not idle fancy. First, the 
Jones-supposition arises in a context: I know Jones pretty well and I see 
how this party is turning out; though he is smiling pleasantly, I see that 
he is not really engaging anyone in conversation; he simply nods every.so 
often and then moves on. By contrast, in what possible context would 
the supposition about Smith arise? That he reported an unpleasant dream 
the day before? That all of his dreams are unpleasant? Even so, what 
would lead me to suppose that he is dreaming sow? (The prior question 
is, of course, what sense can be attached to the present tense use of 
‘dream’ in ‘He is dreaming now’ ?) 

The second difference is this. I can stop supposing about Jones and 
find out. I wait until he is in the hall where we cannot be seen; I approach 
him and say soffo voce, “What a bore, huh?’ ; to this he gives me a knowing 
look, a sigh, and a slight shake of the head. (Surely such behaviour no 
more invalidates the claim that he is having a boring experience and not 
showing it than a person’s turning over in his sleep invalidates the 
claim that he is sound asleep.) By contrast, what can I do to check my 
“supposition” about Smith (a supposition which I find without clear 
sense for the reasons given in the preceding paragraph)? DoI wake him 
up and ask him? And what would this show? At best, it would show that 
he had Jad an unpleasant dream, not that my prior supposition (‘He is 
having an unpleasant dream now’) is true or even coherent. Further 
explaining this point concerning the tenses of ‘dream’ would involve 
repeating remarks made by Norman Malcolm throughout Dreaming. But 
those remarks are available to all: Simpson’s paper in no way diminishes 
their force. 
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FORMALLY JUST RULE-CHANGES 
By Les HoLBorow 


N the course of his recent paper ‘Formal Justice and Rule-Change’ 
(ANALYSIS 33.4) T. D. Campbell argues that: 


Where a particular time is mentioned in a rule as, for instance, where a 
time limit of a specific date is incorporated within it so that the rule is 
restricted to a named historical period, then formal injustice arises because 
of the lack of generality in the rule. From the point of view of the rule 
of law, rules containing a specific time reference are not genuinely general 
rules, and to apply such defective rules is tantamount to formal injustice 
since the distinction between group A and group B is arbitrary as opposed 
to rule-governed., (P. 114.) 


This doctrine appears to be open to counter-examples which also require 
Campbell to qualify his general claim that rule-change involves formal 
injustice. 

Campbell clearly recognizes that rules containing a reference to what 
he calls a general time (e.g. no swearing on Sundays) are perfectly com- 
patible with the rule of law. He would presumably wish to include in 
this category such common cases as the requirement that an insured 
must notify a claim to the insuring company within one calendar month 
of the relevant occurrence, the provision that students must appeal 
within ten days of notification against limitation of studies, and the legal 
obligation to produce one’s driving licence, etc., upon demand to an 
officer or at a police station within forty-eight hours of committing a 
traffic offence. It may, however, be significant that these cases fall some- 
where between the examples which Campbell contrasts in order to ex- 
plain the crucial distinction between general and particular time- 
references: 


The time referred to may be general or particular, that is, it may be a 
point in a repeating time scale such as 12 noon, ist January or the end 
of a decade, or it may be a specific moment in time such as rst July, 1972. 


(Ps itt.) 


The references to a temporal period within which . . . illustrated above 
fall between the terms of this contrast because they involve neither 
repeating elements in a fixed scale, nor specific moments or periods. 
The periods in question are defined in general terms as appropriate 
periods for certain action arising from the occurrence of an incident of 
a certain type. For just this reason, they are not arbitrary: the distinction 
made between the man who acts within the specified period, and the 
man who fails to do so, is defensible on general grounds. 

Once this is recognized, it is easier to appreciate the force of some 
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further examples which Camrbell’s thesis clearly cannot accommodate. 
Consider the case of those 2mergent African states which required 
European and Asian colonists to decide by a certain date whether they 
wished to become citizens of the new state, or alternatively to retain 
their British citizenship. This is obviously analogous to the examples 
considered above in that it involves reference to a temporal period within 
which ..., but it differs in chat the period is fixed by reference to a 
specific moment in time. The reason for this difference is, of course, 
that the provision is concezned with a once-and-for-all event, the 
establishment of a new state. Given the importance of this event, the 
distinction made between those who do and those who do not take 
certain action (applying for citizenship) within an appropriate period is 
not arbitrary, but defensible on general grounds of the same sort as are 
involved in our previous, hopefully non-controversial, examples. Thus 
here too the provision need not be formally unjust, even though it makes 
reference to a specific time and consequently involves treating similar 
cases differently on the ground that they occurred at different times. 
Here the time difference is aot necessarily an ‘irrelevant ground’, as 
Campbell claims on page 113 that it must always be. I say ‘not necessarily’, 
because my thesis does not require me to hold that any such provisions 
are in fact materially or formally just from all points of view; my only 
concern is to refute Campbell’s claim that they can be shown to be 
formally unjust merely on the ground that they contain a particular 
time-reference. 

The general conclusion to be derived from these considerations is 
that the precise time at which a case arises can make a relevant difference 
in determining how to treat the case. But it is a difficult and controversial 
matter to determine exactly which categories of time-difference are 
relevant. There is obviously room for argument about the formal 
justice, as well as about the desirability, of such provisions as Statutes 
of Limitation. 
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ON THE INCOMPATIBILITY OF OMNIPOTENCE 
AND OMNISCIENCE 


By Jonn W. Gonsey, Jr. 


R. Richard R. La Croix has argued that ‘a being who is both 
omnipotent and omniscient is logically impossible’ (“The Incom- 
patibility of Omnipotence and Omniscience’, ANALYSIS 33.5, p. 176). 
His argument is that an omnipotent being can create another being, b, 
who can perform an act such that b is the only being who knows that 
he performs it. But if b is the only being who knows that he, b, performs 
the act, then the allegedly omniscient being does not know it. Thus, if 

a being is omnipotent, he cannot be omniscient. 

La Croix’s argument is not sound. He states, quite correctly, that: 


‘x is omnipotent’ entails... ‘x can create any finite being y, provided 
(i) y has properties such that the statement that y has those properties 
neither is self-contradictory nor entails a contradiction and (ii) there is 
no being g such that the statement that z and y exist either is self-contra- 
dictory or entails a contradiction’. 


But he then goes on to state, incorrectly, that ‘an omnipotent being can 
create D’. | 

La Croix’s argument has the form of a reductio ad absurdum. The 
premiss which is to be shown self-contradictory is: “An omnipotent and 
omniscient being exists’. But if this is true, then it is not true that an 
“omnipotent being can create b. An omnipotent being can create b only 
if no omniscient being exists, for if an omniscient being exists then the 
creation of b would be impossible by clause (ii) above. The statement 
that b exists when conjoined with the statement that an omniscient being 
exists produces a contradiction, as La Croix showed with his argument. 
So the proper conclusion to the argument is not that an omniscient and 
omnipotent being cannot exist, but that an omnipotent being cannot 
create a being such as $ if there exists an omniscient being—who may 
of may not be identical with the omnipotent being. 
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OMNIPOTENCE, OMNISCIENCE AND NECESSITY 
By RrcHarp R. La Crorx 


N “The Incompatibility of Omnipotence and Omniscience’ (ANALYSIS 
33.5) I argued that an omniscient being cannot create a finite being, J, 
who performs an act known only to himself and to no other being 
because an omniscient being must know about every act performed by 
every finite being. I also argued that an omnipotent being could create b 
and that, hence, no being can be both omnipotent and omniscient. I am 
no longer convinced that the argument can be sustained, because I have 
found two ways of escaping that argument. Professor Godbey, also, has 
noticed the second of them (sze the preceding article in this journal), but 
he does not draw what seems to me to be a consequence of this way of 
escaping the argument. For both of these possible escapes expose a 
fundamental difficulty in the view ascribable to some, though perhaps 
only a minority, of the exponents of traditional theism, that God is both a 
logically necessary being and immutable with respect to being omniscient. 
Further, this latter problem can be stated without considering the rather 
dificult question of whether or not /ogical necessity is a property only 
of propositions. 

Let us say that a being is nutably-omniscient if and only if at some time 
or other he knows everything there is to be known at that time amd it is 
possible that there be some cther time either prior to or posterior to the 
time in question at which there is something he does not know. We will 
say that a being is immutably-omniscient if and only if he knows everything 
at every moment in time avd it is impossible for him to ever fail to know 
anything. Now a mutably-omniscient being could create, say at T}, a 
being, b, who performs an ect known only to himself and to no other 
being, because b must obviously perform the act at some time, T, pos- 
terior to the time, T, of his czeation. Of course, once b has performed the 
act in question our mutably-omniscient being is no longer omniscient. 
The point, though, is that the mutably-omniscient being could create b 
while possessing the property of being omniscient. So, a being can be 
both omnipotent and omniscient and my argument fails on the ground 
that an omniscient being car. create ù. 

But on this ground my argument fails only if the being is omnipotent 
and mutably-omniscient. Clearly an éamutably-omniscient being could not 
create b, and traditional theism, it would appear, requires the notion of 
immutable omniscience. As I understand traditional theism, God is 
omniscient, and omniscience is not a property He can possess at one time 
and not at another time. So the traditional theist cannot escape my 
argument by claiming that an omniscient being can create b even though 

l ANALYSIS 34.2. p. 62, 
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the claim is true. However, the traditional theist can escape my argument 
by a different route. E 

I characterized an omnipotent being, ¿7 part, as one who can create 
any finite being y provided there is no being g such that the statement 
that z and y exist either is self-contradictory or entails a contradiction. 
But consider a universe in which there exists an omnipotent being and a 
being who is immutably-omniscient (perhaps the beings are identical, 
perhaps not). In such a universe an omnipotent being could zot create b 
because the statement that an immutably-omniscient being and b exist ` 
entails a contradiction. So, in such a universe a being could be both 
omnipotent avd immutably-omniscient and my argument fails on the 
ground that an omnipotent being cannot create b, if there is an immutably- 
omniscient being. Of course, the traditional theist could identify the 
universe in question with our own. 

However, it would also appear to be the case that in our universe the 
existence of a finite being, b, who performs an act known only to himself 
and to no other being is a logically possible state of affairs. So, if there is 
an immutably-omniscient being, then the non-existence of that being 
must be a logically possible state of affairs. The existence of an immutably- 
omniscient being cannot be logically necessary or else the existence of a 
being b, who performs an act known only to himself and to no other 
being, is logically impossible, and I can see no reason to think that the 
existence of b is logically impossible. 

So it would appear to follow that if my original argument is rejected 
on the first ground, then traditional theism must admit to a God who is 
mutably-omniscient; and if it is rejected on the second ground, then 
traditional theism cannot accept the claim that God’s existence is logi- 
cally necessary. My original argument cannot be rejected for either of 
these reasons without also rejecting the claim that God is both a being 
whose existence is logically necessary and immutable with respect to 
being omniscient. 
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A. N. PRIOR AND SUBSTITUTIONAL QUANTIFICATION? 
By R. D. GALLIE | 


N his interesting and stimulating Critical Notice, [2], of A. N. Prior’s 
first posthumous book Objects of Thought L. J. Cohen remarks ([2] 
Dp: 131): 

Prior takes for granted the adequacy of a substitutional interpretation for 
quantifiers over name variebles. He does not discuss the difficulties that 
such an interpretation raises in certain cases, e.g. in relation to the mathe- 
matics of irrational numbezs. But I shall pass over those problems here 
partly because they have been discussed elsewhere recently and partly 
because Prior’s principal concern is with quantification over propositional, 

not name, variables. 


It is also fairly clear that Cohen thinks that Prior takes for granted the 
adequacy of a substitutional interpretation for quantifiers binding sen- 
tence variables, for as he says ([2] p. 140): 


Our familiar everyday concept of a sentence... is still sufficiently sharp 
for there to be no doubt that it needs substantial modification if it is to 
provide the material for a substitutional interpretation of quantification 
over propositional variables. 


In this discussion W. V. Quine’s characterization of substitutional 
quantification in [3] p. 104 will be employed throughout. This is: 


An existential substitutional quantification is counted as true if and only if? 

there is an expression which, when substituted for the variable, makes the 

open sentence after the quantifier come out true. A universal quantification 

is counted as true if no substitution makes the open sentence come out 
. false. 


Now it is quite clear pave Cohen that Prior explicitly rejects this 
characterization both of quantifiers binding singular nominal variables 
and of quantifiers binding sertence variables. For he says on p. 36 of [1]: 


The more formal ‘For some x, x is red haired’ is ... entailed by any 
statement in which the quantifier ‘for some x’ is dropped and the re- 
maining variable ‘x’ replaced by some expression of the sort for which it 
stands, i.e. a name ot demonstrative designating a particular object. I do 
not say that.... ‘For some x, x is red-haired’ is true ow#/y if there is some 
true sentence that specifies it, since its truth may be due to the red- 
hairedness of some object zor which our language has no name or which 
no one is in a position to point to while saying ‘Ts is red-haired’. 

1 My thanks to Roger Montague and Janet Dixon for helpful comments on an earlier 


version of this. 
2 My italics. 
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And he begins the very next paragraph: 


All this can be carried over, sutatis mutandis, into the discussion of quan- 
tifications over variables of other categories, and there isn’t the least need 
to equate them with name-variables in order to see what is going on. 


Cohen is of course right to note that Prior does not discuss at this 
point the difficulties that the mathematics of irrational numbers appears 
to raise for the substitutional interpretation of quantifiers binding singu- 
lar nominal variables. But the reason for this seems to be that Prior does 
not believe that number talk is at rock bottom talk where singular desig- 
nations of numbers need occur. (See the last section of chapter 4 of [1].) 

But even if Prior’s position on number talk is not the one I have 
suggested perhaps his disregard of those difficulties is justifiable. Let us 
briefly consider one of them. In [3] p. 95 Quine argues that: 


Under classical set theory there are, given any interpreted notation, some 
real numbers that are not separately specifiable in that notation. The 
existence sentence “There are unspecifiable real numbers’ is true, and 
expressible as an existential quantification; but the values of the variable 
that account for the truth of this quantification are emphatically not 
objects with names. 


Let us suppose that an interpreted notation for the real numbers is part of 
a first-order language L in which the theory of real numbers is formalized. 
Then indeed it is true that, as usually conceived, such a language will not 
have sufficient resources at its disposal to specify every single real num- 
ber. So someone reflecting on the expressive power of L is almost bound 
to accept the existence of the set of all those real numbers not specifiable 
in L. And he is also bound to accept that the resources of L will not be 
enough to provide him with a constant ¢ such that 


¢ is unspectfiable in L 
is true, in other words to provide him with a true specification of 
(Sx) (x is unspecifiable in L) 


(Absolute unspecifiability doesn’t seem to make sense.) 

But zf the predicate “x: is unspecifiable in L? cannot be formulated in L, we 
have so far no reason to suppose that there need occur in L any true 
sentence of the form 


(Ax) Px 


for which there is no true specification in L. And moreover there does 
not seem to be anything to stop us specifying one of the numbers 
unspecifiable in L by some additional means, extraneous, as presumably 
‘x is unspecifiable in L’ is, to L. 
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Finally suppose some ingenious method were found of formalizing 
an open sentence Ux which had the same extension as ‘x is unspecifiable 
in L’ and such that 

(Ax) Ux 


was true in the model provided for L by the real numbers. This would 
surely be a hollow victory. For the Lowenheim-Skolem theorem (in the 
form: every first order theory which has a model has a model in the 
natural numbers) guarantees that such a sentence, if true in L, can be re- 
interpreted as a true elementary number-theoretic sentence 


(Ax) U'x 


And surely such a sentence comes out true in elementary number theory 
just when a specification of it comes out true there. 

So far nothing has been said about quantifiers binding variables 
holding place for sentences, except that Cohen has misunderstood Priot’s 
view of their nature. We shell now turn to his discussion of Prior’s 
remark on p. 33 of [1] that sertences “are simply those #-place predicates 
for which # = 0’—a remark directed at those who think that binding 
predicate variables to quantifiers is a legitimate activity whereas binding 
sentence variables to quantifiers is not. For that discussion fails to hang 
together with the passages where Cohen canvasses difficulties (similar to 
Quine’s) for the substitutiona: interpretation of quantifiers. 

Cohen’s objection to Prior’s remark is that while #-place predicates, 
where # > 1, 


may be said to be true of some things, or false of everything, depending 
on whether their extension-classes are non-empty or not, a so-called zero- 
place predicate cannot be said to be true or false in accordance with 
whether or not its extension class is non-empty, since the intrinsic 
emptiness of its extension class would apparently make every so-called 
zero-place predicate... necessarily false ( [2] p. 133). 


This objection stands or falls with Cohen’s argument that the extension- 
class of a zero-place predicate is necessarily empty. And what is that 
argument? Cohen says ([2] p. 133): 


Since such a predicate has no place to be filled, there can be no entities whose 
names may fill a place in itl. Hence its extension class is necessarily the null 
class. 


Higher up the same page we are told that: 


the extension of the predicate ‘...is between — and...’ is the class of 
x’s, y’s and g’s, such that x is between y and z—i.e. the class of ordered 
triples that satisfy this functicn. 


1 My italics. 
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But what is not suggested to us until we get to zero-place predicates is the 
idea that for an object or an #-tuple of objects to satisfy a function it must 
be possible to put a name of the object or names of the objects in the # 
blanks of the #-place predicate, with a sentence expressing a truth as the 
result. 

It is possible that Cohen did not intend to suggest this idea by his 
remark that ‘there can be no entities whose names may fill a place in it’. 
But if we take his remark at its face-value then we are, for instance, 
compelled to accept that no open sentence Ux with the same extension 
as ‘x is unspecifiable in L’ is satisfied by any real numbers as far as L is 
concerned. Now this cannot be of the slightest comfort to anyone who, 
as Cohen appears to, accepts Quine’s position. For then no true sentence, 


(Ax) Ux 


can even be formulated in L. 

Perhaps all Cohen really wanted to say was that zero-place predicates 
can at best only be true of or satisfied by 0-tuples of objects if, say, they 
are to be construed as analogues of 3-place predicates, which are at best 
satisfied by ordered triples of objects. But it is quite easy to see that such 
a ruling would be very awkward as part of an adequate semantics for 
first-order predicate logic. For let Fx,...x, be any #-place predicate. 
Then, where Gy is a one-place predicate, 


(x1) e e [Foe -e Xn = (Fx... Xa A OGN ~ Gy))] 
is a thesis of that system. We should therefore expect that the predicates 
Fs. ee Xn and Fxy... xn Aly)(GyV ~ Gy) 


would be satisfied by the same #-tuples of objects (if any). Suppose that 
Fx... X, 1s indeed satisfied by at least one #-tuple of objects. Then, in a 
semantics where an #-tuple satisfies a conjunctive predicate just when it 
satisfies both conjuncts, that #-tuple would not satisfy Foxy... x, A(y) 
(GIV ~ Gy) on Cohen’s proposal because it would not satisfy the zero- 
place predicate (y) (GYV ~ Gy). This difficulty would vanish if zero-place 
predicates that were true were allowed to be satisfied by every #-tuple of 
objects (cf. [4] p. 194). Zero-place predicates that were fa/se would then 
not be satisfied by any #-tuples of objects. In other words Cohen’s 
proposal only fits false zero-place predicates. 

Such a proposal in the style of Tarski would enable us to take Cohen’s 
main point here that zero-placed predicates are semantically peculiar, 
whilst enabling them, if true, to be satisfied by #-tuples of objects, i.e. 
enabling them to pass as predicates. 
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ROGER GALLIE AND SUBSTITUTIONAL 
QUANTIFICATION 


By L. JONATHAN COHEN 


N his ‘A. N. Prior and Substitutional Quantification’ (ANALYSIS 34.3) 
Roger Gallie! advances a number of criticisms of my review article 
on Priors Objects of Thought. which appeared in Mind 82 (1973), pp. 
127-42. However, each of Gallie’s arguments relies at some point on 
imputing to me a view that I do not hold and have not claimed to hold. 
I hope that the interest of the subject-matter justifies my pursuing this 
rather ad hominem topic a little further. My review of Prior’s book, 
although already excessively long, was obviously not long enough to 
exclude misunderstanding at certain points (especially in regard to my 
use of the term ‘substitutional’, which I hoped would be clear from the 
context). 


1. Gallie’s first criticism is that I am wrong to say that Prior proposes 
a substitutional interpretation for quantifiers. Gallie’s reason for this is 
that Prior explicitly refrains <rom employing the kind of biconditional 
which, according to Quine’s definition, gives the truth conditions for 
‘existential substitutional quantification’, as Quine calls it. But the 
passage in which Quine introduces this definition (Ontological Relativity 
and Other Essays, 1969, p. 104. is one in which he contrasts substitutional 
and objectual quantification aad holds that ‘indenumerable and indefinite 
universes ate what, in the enc, give point to objectual quantification and 
ontology’ (107). Now Prior’s main purpose in his book was to argue 
that quantification over senteattal variables need not be objectual. To be 
thinking about a proposition, he claimed (p. 29), is not to stand in a 
certain relation to an abstract object, and so to accept that there is some 
proposition about which Jones is thinking is not to accept the existence 
of an abstract object. It is therefore rather misleading to apply Quine’s 
substitutional/objectual dichotomy to the exegesis of Prior’s theory, if 


1 am greatful to Gallie for letting me see a copy of his paper in typescript. 
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thereby Prior’s theory has to be classified as objectual. It is better to use 
different conceptual tools. And in fact there is a related, and perfectly 
clear, sense of ‘substitutional’ in which Prior’s interpretation for 
quantifiers is indisputably substitutional rather than objectual. 


Prior does not see the problem of interpretation, for his logical 
systems, as the problem of devising an appropriate formal semantics. 
He does not think, for example, that any formal definition of existential 
quantification is either necessary or possible (p. 35). Instead he aims to 
show how the expressions and formulas of the system can be rendered 
coherently into ‘idiomatic English’ (p. 37), so that any speaker of that 
natural language can understand them. His aim here is, at least on the 
face of it, similar to that of Quine at one point in the latter’s admirable 
elementary text-book Methods of Logie (1952). But note the difference 
between the two modes of interpretation. 


Quine begins there (p. 83) by telling us: “The so-called existential 
quantifier “3x” corresponds to the words “there is something x such 
that”.’ Only later (p. 89) does he tell us anything about the function of 
variables like his ‘x’ there: “The letter “x” as used in quantification is 
merely a mark for cross-reference to a quantifier; no deeper significance 
is to be sought for it.... The analogue of an unquantified “x” in 
ordinary language is a pronoun for which no grammatical antecedent is 
expressed or understood.’ 


But the first thing Prior tells us about his proposed interpretation is 
(p. 35) that “if we start from an open sentence such as “x is red-haired” 
and ask what the variable “x” stands for here, the answer depends on 
what we mean by “stands for’’.’ The variable, he says, stands for a name 
(or keeps a place for a name) in the sense that we obtain an ordinary 
closed sentence by replacing it by a name, and it also stands for any 
object or person, in the sense that it stands for (keeps a place for) any 
name that stands for (refers to) an object or person. Only later (pp. 
35-6) does Prior go on to tell us something about sentences in which 
such variables are bound by quantifiers. The sentence ‘For some x, x is 
red-haired’, for instance, has as its colloquial equivalent “Something is 
red-haired’; and the latter is true “if any specification of it is true, mean- 
ing by a “specification” of it any statement in which the indefinite 
“something” is replaced by a specific name of an object or person, such 
as “Peter”, or by a demonstrative “this” accompanied by an appropriate 
pointing gesture’. Then Prior goes on (p. 36) 
I do not say that ‘Something is red-haired’ or ‘For some x, x is red-haired’ 
is true only if there is some true sentence which specifies it, since its truth 
may be due to the red-hairedness of some object for which our language 
has no name or which no one is in a position to point to while saying 


‘This is red-haired’. If we want to bring an ‘only if’ into it the best we 
can do, ultimately, is to say that ‘For some x, x is red-haired’ is true if 
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and only if there is some red-haired object or person, but this is only to 
say that it is true if and only if, for some x, x is red-haired. 


So the difference here between Quine (in Methods of Logic) and Prior 
(in Objects of Thought) is fourfold: (i) Quine begins with closed schemata 
and what he says about open schemata depends on this, while Prior 
begins with open schemata and what he says about closed schemata 
depends thereon; (ii) Quine makes no use at all of the notion of speci- 
fication ot substitution in introducing us to the meaning of existentially 
quantified formulas, while Prior does make considerable use of that 
notion; (iii) Prior translates his existential quantifier into the English 
‘for some x’, while Quine translates his into ‘there is something x’; and 
(iv) Prior takes unbound variables to ‘stand for’ or ‘keep a place for’ 
names, while Quine treats them as being like pronouns that lack the 
antecedents they need. My (appropriately informal) use of the term 
‘substitutional’ was intended to contrast Prior’s type of semantics with 
procedures like that which Quine follows in Methods of Logie. 

Then what about the situations where contingent facts of language, 
speech or human geography prevent the actual substitution of a name 
or demonstrative that would verify an existential quantification which— 
nevertheless—happens to be true? Prior admits that he can do nothing 
here but leave us with the idiom ‘for some x’. But that is presumably to 
say that ‘For some x, x is red-haired’ is true only if either there is some 
true sentence which specifies it, or specifies it on some occasion, or there 
would be such a sentence if contingent facts about language, speech or 
human geography did not pzevent there being one. 

In this way Prior introduces us, quite informally, as he intends, to 
the meaning he ascribes to his quantifiers binding individual variables, 
and it is quite clear how his interpretation can be carried over, mutatis 
mutandis, as he claims (p. 36), into the discussion of quantifications bind- 
ing variables of other categories. However, if it is not this substitutional 
interpretation of quantifiers, as I have explained it, that is to be carried - 
over, but something else, as Gallie implies, we are left with precious 
little to carry over. | 

Prior’s problem is to produce an interpretation for quantification 
binding propositional variakles that is not of the ‘there is something p 
or ‘there is a p’ form. He approaches this problem rather elegantly, if my 
reading is correct, and neatly sidesteps the obstacles to solving his 
problem that are posed by stendard interpretational procedures like those 
which Quine adopts in Metheds of Logic. But, if Gallie’s reading is correct, 
the analogy we have to go on in interpreting Prior’s existential quantifier 
binding propositional variab-es, ‘Zp’, is just the statement that ‘For some 
x, x is red-haired’ is true if and only if, for some x, x is red-haired— 
which is a statement that Prior rightly implies to be rather unilluminat- 
ing. The attempt to foist a ncn-substitutional interpretation of quantifiers 
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onto Prior leaves it rather obscure how we are to understand Prior’s. 
neologisms “anywhether’ and ‘somewhether’, with the aid of which he 
proposes to translate quantification binding propositional variables. 


2. Gallie’s second criticism is that I wrongly ‘accept Quine’s position’ 
about the difficulties that the mathematics of irrational numbers appears 
to raise for the substitutional interpretation of quantifiers binding in- 
dividual variables and that I wrongly treat this as a valid objection to 
Prior’s theory. But I nowhere accept Quine’s position on this issue, let 
alone treat that position as a valid objection to Prior’s theory. All I say 
is that Prior does not discuss such issues in his posthumously published 
text. On the face of it ‘indenumerable and indefinite universes’, as Quine 
calls them (Ontological Relativity and Other Essays, p. 107), do present 
dificulties for the substitutional interpretation of quantifiers, even in my 
sense of the term ‘substitutional’, When we assert existential quantifica- 
tions about such universes the non-existence of a specifying sentence, it 
appears, may sometimes be theoretically inevitable, and not just a logic- 
ally unimportant accicent due to the poverty of natural language or the 
thinness of human population. But appearances are often false and 
difficulties are often overcome, and perhaps if Prior had survived to 
revise his book for publication he would have given his own defence 
of his substitutional interpretation against this kind of objection. The 
really important objections to Prior’s theory, as I said in my review 
(p. 131), lie elsewhere. They arise from Prior’s rather unsophisticated 
use of the term ‘sentence’, about which Gallie says nothing at all. These 
difficulties, as I tried to show (pp. 135-42), cannot be overcome with- 
out a radical modification of Prior’s position. 


3. Gallie’s third criticism relates to my argument against Prior’s 
theory that sentences ‘are simply those #-place predicates for which 
n = 0 (Objects of Thought, p. 33, my italics), Gallie says that this is incon- 
sistent with my acceptance of Quine’s position in Ontological Relativity 
and Other Essays and that ‘in a semantics where an #-tuple satisfies a con- 
junctive predicate just when it satisfies both conjuncts’ my argument 
would generate a paradox. But I neither accept Quine’s position, as I 
said before, nor the assumption about conjunctive predicates that is 
crucial to Gallie’s criticism. (Gallie’s assumption about conjunctive 
predicates is in fact just question-begging. He gives no reason why we 
should not assume instead that a conjunctive #-place predicate, where 
a > 1, is satisfied by an #-tuple just when every conjunct that is an #-place 
predicate is satisfied by the #-tuple and every conjunct that is not an 
n-place predicate is a true sentence.) 

My point against Prior here is that there is no obvious continuity 
between the assignment of an extension-class to an #-place predicate 
where # > 1 andthe assignment of an extension-class to a sentence. A 
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non-empty 3-place predicate is satisfied by at least one 3-tuple. A non- 
empty 2-place predicate is satisfied by at least one 2-tuple. A non-empty 
1-place predicate is satisfied by at least one 1-tuple. But what shall we say 
that a true sentence is satisfied by? One line of reasoning, which I sketched 
(because it seemed to go wich Prior’s substitutionalism), is to say that 
since such an expression has, 2x hypothesi, no place to be filled it cannot be 
satisfied by anything, and chat questions about satisfaction or non- 
satisfaction are replaced in its case by questions about truth and falsity. 
On this view there is certainly some semantical discontinuity between 
predicates and sentences, as - suggested. Another line of reasoning is to 
adopt some convention, like the one of Tarski’s to which Gallie refers, 
so that true sentences can pass as predicates because they may be said to 
be satisfied by, say, every #-tuple of objects. But even if we were to 
adopt this convention the discontinuity remains—only now it is a dis- 
continuity between two kinds of #-place predicates, where # > 1 and 
where # = 0, respectively. A 3-place predicate, for example, is open to 
satisfaction only by 3-tuples, a 2-place one is open to satisfaction only 
by 2-tuples, and a 1-place ore only by 1-tuples, whereas a 0-place predi- 
cate is open to satisfaction Ly #-tuples for every 2. The conception of a 
sentence as a 0-place predicate remains a somewhat bizarre idea. It does 
not sit naturally at the enc of a series, or as a limiting-case, in any 
obvious dimension of semartical analysis. In any case, though this kind 
of dodge can have a role in a formal semantics like Tarski’s, it is rather 
out of keeping with Prior’s essentially informal approach to semantical 
problems. (Indeed Prior himself—p. 99—explicitly contrasts his approach 
to the semantical antinomies with Tarsk1’s.) 
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SPECIAL RELATIVITY AND PRESENT TRUTH 
By D. H. MELLOR 


UPPOSE a man near Sirius wants to know, at some local time Z, 
what day of the week it then is in London. In classical physics his 
question is factual, with an answer that is unique even if practically hard 
to discover. Special relativity denies this. Sirius being some light-years 
away, his answer will vary according to the “frame of reference” he 
chooses. And according to special relativity, choosing a frame of refer- 
ence is a matter to be settled by arbitrary convention, not by fact. (An 
“observer”, in the technical sense of special relativity, takes himself to 
be at rest in his frame of reference; but that assumption is no less 
arbitrary than any other.) 

Suppose now it rains in London on Monday, 1 October 1973, and is 
fine all the next day. Suppose further that the Sirian time ¢ is neither 
absolutely earlier nor absolutely later than either of these London days. 
Then special relativity makes it a conventional, not a factual, matter 
whether the tenseless statement, 


(1) It rains in London at Sirian time ¢ 
or the present tense statement, uttered near Sirius at 7, 
(2) It is raining in London 


is true or false. 

It seems to me that this consequence of special relativity calls in 
question the general concept of present truth and its underlying Augus- 
tinian ontology. It thus calls in question the use of tense-logic (e.g. 
Prior 1967; von Wright 1971), which takes present (as opposed to time- 
less) truth as its primitive notion. (Past or future truth is just what has 
been or will be present truth.) 

The point of not replacing (2), said on 1 October 1973, with the 
tenseless 


(3) It rains in London on 1 October 1973 


is to deny the latter’s appearance of timeless truth. But truth goes with 
existence; present truth with present existence, and timeless truth with 
timeless existence. It is the present existence of rain in London that 
makes (2) true now. The timeless existence of rain in London on 1 October 
1973 would make (3) timelessly true. The whole point of tense-logic is 
to deny this, and so it denies timeless existence. Before and after 1 October 
1973, the rain in London on that day is not present and so does not exist. 
This is Saint Augustine’s ontology (Confessions, see e.g. Smart 1964, 
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pp. 61-2): to be is to be present, and what is past and future does not 
exist. 


Now special relativity mekes it conventional what is simultaneous 
with a given event at a distarce. It thus makes it conventional what, at 
any time, is present at a distance. For Augustinians, therefore, it becomes 
conventional what exists at any time, and hence, for tense-logic, it 
becomes conventional what is presently true. Can tense-logic tolerate or 
evade this uncomfortable conclusion? 


(If ontology were our chief concern we should no doubt distinguish 
the occurrence of distant events from the existence of distant people and 
things. The latter, being reidentifiable from time to time, can survive 
greater ambiguity in temporal reference. London remains present to a 
Sirian, whatever day of the week he takes it now to be. But temporal 
persistence in things is no guarantee of temporal persistence in truths 
about them. London’s invariant presence is quite compatible with its 
very changeable weather. Its sresence does nothing to preserve the truth 
of (2) against conventional changes in Sirian frames of reference, which 
is what tense-logic requires, Present truth, rather than present existence, 
being our immediate concern, things and events are on a par. So in what 
follows I feel free to ignore the distinction and refer for simplicity 
chiefly to events. The force of the argument is not thereby weakened.) 


I can think of three ways one might try adapting Augustinian onto- 
logy to special relativity in the interests of preserving tense-logic, and 
none works. 


(i) Take as present all events not absolutely past or absolutely future. 
That is, all events I can now neither affect nor be affected by count as 
present to me. Let us say these events “coexist”? with me now. The 
trouble is that coexistence, s> defined, is not transitive. Events an hour 
apart on Sirius can both coexist with me now, but not with each other, 
since one will be absolutely leter than the other. But the present existence 
of an event can surely not depend on which of two other coexistent 
events it is compared with. 


Present truth fares worse even than present existence on this scheme. 
London’s successive fine and rainy days come out equally within the 
Sirian present; so there (2) comes out both true and false at the same 
time. 

(ii) Take as present only events that are present in every acceptable 
frame of reference. The trouble is that the only such events are not only 
now but also here. There wil be a “‘specious hereabouts” proportional in 
linear extent to the specious present. If the present is an instant, here 
becomes a point; so that no spatially extended object can be said to exist 
at any instant of time. While on Sirius, (2) never comes out true, what- 
ever happens in London. 
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(iii) Arbitrarily choose one frame of reference to define simultaneity 
and hence present existence and truth at any time. This at best trivializes 
the Augustinian thesis, which was meant to relate existence and truth to 
an independently understood concept of the present. Now we are pick- 
ing out a present merely to preserve the Augustinian account of existence - 
and truth. Special relativity allows no more than a conventional distinc- 
tion between one such possible present and any other. But the dis- 
tinction between what exists and what does not is surely more than 
conventional, at least in matters of weather; and the same goes for the 
distinction between truth and falsity in these matters. 


I conclude that tense-logic cannot accommodate special relativity. 
That goes in particular for Prior’s (1967, Appendix B, §5) tense-logic 
for special relativity: “In special relativity’, he says, ‘we have the theorem 
that whatever is the case anywhere in space-time will have been the case’ 
(p. 205). But special relativity deprives present tense expressions like 
‘whatever is the case’ of the power to refer unambiguously to distant 
space-time points, and hence deprives the theorem itself of clear sense. 
Prior indeed suspects trouble with relativity, as he observes in the 
previous section: “To raise [the question as to the uniqueness of the time- 
series] as a genuine question is . . . to suggest that there are truths about 
time which are not tense-logically expressible. ... I am sure that these 
observations have some bearing on... tense-logic in the theories of 
relativity; I wish I were clearer as to what that bearing is’ (pp. 199-200). 
If I am right, the bearing is that special relativity leaves no room for 
tense-logic. 

Quine (1960, §36) and others take past and future events and things 
to exist timelessly, on a par with present ones. Existence and truth are 
taken to be independent of temporal presence. It does not matter to the 
tenseless logic that naturally deals with such timeless truths if what is 
present at any time is partly or wholly a conventional question. Quine’s 
timeless world does not require special relativity, but at least special 
relativity is readily accommodated in it. One may jib at Quine’s price of 
failing totally to account for an objective present and so of failing to 
account for temporal change and becoming. But one has also then to 
jib at special relativity. 

Special relativity may be false. There may after all be facts that settle 
questions of distant simultaneity (cf. Swinburne 1968, Chapter 11). Pace 
Geach (1965, p. 312), distant simultaneity at least is a matter of physics, 
not logic. But then tense-logic has physical presuppositions, which 
contradict those of special relativity. That seems to me rash, to say the 
least. 


University of Cambridge 
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IFS AND HOOKS: A REJOINDER 
By MICHAEL CLARK 


N Awnatysis 32.2 I criticized the arguments used by Professor 

Strawson! and David Mitchell in support of the view that ordinary 
non-counterfactual conditiorals of the form ‘if p then g standardly 
differ in meaning, or in their truth-conditions, from material con- 
ditionals. In Anatysis 33.2 John J. Young has attempted to defend 
some of those arguments, but not, I shall argue, with any success. 


1. In Section 3 of my paper I attacked an argument which depends 
on a principle formulated by Young as follows: 


(P,) Although the pair o? material conditionals ‘p > g and ‘$ > ~g 
ate compatible, the pair of “factual”? conditionals ‘If p then g’ and 
‘lf £ then ~g are not compatible. (P. 57.) 


He challenges the most controversial step in my argument against (P,), 
namely that : 


(C) The match won’t be cancelled 
entails 
(F) If it rains, the matck. wort be cancelled. 


1 Introduction to Logical Theory (Lordon, 1952), pp. 82-90. Similar arguments are presented 
by Mitchell in his Introduction to Logi- oalon. 1962), pp. 61—68, though he doubts whether 
differences between ‘if? and ‘7’ are ‘of /ogical relevance’ and it looks as if he may be prepared, 
for some purposes, to “read” the hook as ‘if’, despite what I said on p. 36 of my original 
atticle. Since I wrote that article L. Jonathan Cohen has drawn my attention to his paper 
‘Some Remarks on Grice’s Views about the Logical Particles of Natural Language’, in 
Pragmatics of Natural Language, ed. bt Y. Bar-Hillel (Dordrecht-Holland, 1971). Cohen gives 
a much better defence of the orthod>x view than Young and wisely does not rely on any of 
the arguments I criticized: whether all of Cohen’s arguments can be met satisfactorily I am 
not sure. In the present reply I arm mainly concerned with defending my claim that the 
Strawson-Mitchell arguments are ur-satisfactory. 
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It seems to me that, if a man knows that the match is going to take place, 
he is in a position to infer, if necessary, that nothing is going to happen 
to prevent its taking place, and in particular that the match will not be 
prevented by rain. He will therefore be able to conclude that, ¿f it rains, 
the match won’t be cancelled. On the other hand he may not be in a 
position to conclude that the match would not be cancelled if it were to 
rain.” 

It may help to consider the position after the match and to transform 
the sentences into the past indicative: 


(CC) The match was not cancelled 
(FF) If it rained, the match was not cancelled, 


since it is arguable that the inference from (C) to (F) stands or falls with 
that from (CC) to (FF). The man who knows that (CC) is true, perhaps 
because he has seen the result of the match in a newspaper, is in a 
position to conclude that if it rained the match was played in the rain, 
and so that if it rained the match was not cancelled (though he may not 
be in a position to conclude that if it Aad rained the match would have 
been cancelled). 

Young argues thar, if (C) entails (F), then ‘to accept that the match 
won't be cancelled but reject (F) is to be inconsistent’, a consequence he 
dismisses as ‘absurd’ (p. 58). To be sure, the man who believes that the 
match won’t be cancelled, but thinks it would be if it were to rain, is 
likely to be reluctant to assert (F) or to agree with someone else who 
asserts it. But perhaps this is because in uttering (F) the speaker con- 
versationally implies that he has non-truth-functional evidence for it. The 
man who believes (C) and has no other ground for (F) would be violating 
the conversational requirement to make his contribution as informative 
as possible, if he asserted (F) instead of (C), and would have failed to avoid 
unnecessary prolixity, if he asserted (F) as well as (C).3 And his reluctance 
to agree with anyone else who utters the conditional may be a reluctance 
to accept the conversational implication of the utterance. If ‘refusal to 
accept’ (F) is refusal to accept what the man who utters (F) means (as 
opposed, perhaps, to what he actually says), then such refusal may not 


2 Tt is true that the difference between ‘if it rains’ and ‘if it were to rain’ cannot be demon- 
strated by paraphrasing the former as ‘if in fact it rains’ (cf. my article, p. 35), since, as Young 
points out, the words ‘in fact’ can equally well be inserted without significant change of sense 
into the subjunctive clause. But, of course, this does not mean that ‘if it rains’ is equivalent 
to ‘if it were to rain’ (or that ‘if in fact it rains’ is equivalent to ‘if it were to rain’, or ‘if in 
fact it tains’ equivalent to ‘if in fact it were to rain’). 


3 Young seems misleadingly to imply on p. 62 that conversational principles of the sort 
involved here have never been stated. But see H. P. Grice, “The Causal Theory of Perception’, 
reprinted in The Philosophy of Perception, ed. by G. J. Warnock (Oxford, 1967); L. J. Cohen, 
op. cit.; R. M. Hare, ‘Some Alleged Differences between Imperatives and Indicatives’, 
reprinted in Hare’s Practical Inferences (London, 1971). 
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be inconsistent with belief in (C). For it is the combination of (F) with 
its conversational implication(s) which is being rejected. 


Young admits that (P,) may require qualification, since two con- 
ditionals ‘if p then q’ and ‘if £ then ~g may be compatible when $ is 
self-contradictory, and so he wants to defend the principle only for the 
case in which the common antecedent p is self-consistent. Such a 
restricted principle would still support the non-truth-functional intet- 
pretation of ‘if’, of course, but it is doubtful whether Young’s restriction 
is enough to save the principle. Consider the following pair of con- 
ditionals, adapted from an example of J. L. Mackie’s:1 


If that is a perpetual motion machine, it will dissipate energy 
If that is a perpetual motion machine, it will not dissipate energy. 


Respective utterers of thes2 conditionals may rightly come to agree 
with each other’s claim anc conclude that perpetual motion machines 
are physically impossible. So it seems that (P,) may fail to apply not 
simply when the common antecedent expresses a logical impossibility 
but also when it expresses a physical one. However, a further restriction 
to cope with this would still not go far enough, for consider the following 
pair: 


If Brown accepts a post at the university, it will be as a full professor 


If Brown accepts a post at the university, it will not be as a full 
professor. 


Both conditionals could be -rue simultaneously: the first because Brown 
has decided to accept no vost lower than full professor, the second 
because the university has decided to offer him a post no higher than 
associate professor, and neither party will go back on its decision. In the 
event, of course, he will turn down the university’s offer. Neither the 
man who asserts the first conditional because he knows Brown’s decision 
to accept nothing less than a full professorship, nor the man who utters 
the second conditional because he knows the university’s decision, need 
concede that his assertion was untrue, provided both agree on the falsity 
of the common antecedent. In the light of this example I cannot see 
anything left of (P ,) that is worth salvaging. 

Young argues that two people who respectively asserted (E) ‘If it 
rains, the match will be cancelled’ and (F) ‘Tf it rains, the match won’t be 
cancelled’ would consider themselves in genuine disagreement even if 
they both knew it would not rain. In my dialect, if they both admitted 
what they knew, they would be arguing about what would happen if it 


1 “Counterfactuals and Causal Laws’, p. 78, in Analytical Philosophy, First Series, ed. by 
R. J. Butler (Oxford, 1962). 
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were to tain. It is true, however, that, if they asserted (E) and (F), 
allowing that it might rain, they would be unlikely to regard their 
origina] disagreement as resolved on learning that it would not rain. 
But if their utterances conversationally implied that they had non-truth- 
functional evidence, this js not surprising. Each speaker would want to 
disagree with the otker’s conversational implication, i.e. with what the 
other sheaker meant when he uttered his conditional. For in the present 
case, by contrast with the last example about the university post, the 
speakers are likely to assume that their non-truth-functional evidence is 
in conflict. 

Two utterances do not have to be logically incompatible if they are to 
be used to express disagreement, contrary to what Young seems to 
assume on page 59. If I say, “Tom is professor at Berkeley’, and you say, 
“Tom is professor at Birmingham’, we may well take ourselves to be 
disagreeing, though our assertions are not logically incompatible—Tom 
might bea pluralist. We are taking it for granted that he is not a pluralist, 
but we do not have to make this assumption explicit. Or suppose I say 
in an awed voice, “Tom has driven a few cars in his time’, meaning that 
he has driven many cars, and you reply icily, ‘He has only driven three’. 
We may surely take ourselves to be disagreeing, in spite of the fact that 
our statements are logically compatible. Some people may argue that 
in this context the expression “a few’ means ‘many’, rather than simply 
that I meant ‘many’ when I said ‘a few’, but this goes against the reason- 
able inclination to regard my utterance as an understatement. 

So it is a mistake to think that, unless (P,) or some restricted version 
of (P ,) is true, speakers cannot express disagreement by respective utter- 
ances of (E) and (F). Nevertheless, there remains a problem about how 
to construe the utterance if disagreement is expressed by a statement 
like (E^) ‘It is not the case that if it rains the match will be cancelled’, A 
truth-functional interpretation of (E^) makes it equivalent to ‘It will rain 
and the match won’t be cancelled’, and it seems clear that the speaker 
who utters (E^) need not mean this. (Cf. Cohen, of. cit., p. 65.) The 
proponent of the truth-functional interpretation will have to contend 
that in this case the speaker may mean less than he actually says, and 
although there certainly are cases where this is so—cases of exaggeration 
for example—I am not sure whether this account of negated conditionals 
can be defended. But even if it cannot, it does not follow that (P,) is 
true, with or without Young’s restriction. 


2. In Section 6 of his paper Young seeks to defend another principle 
which has been used in support of the non-truth-functional interpreta- 
tion of ‘if’. Again I quote his formulation: 


(P;) Although ‘~ > Pf’ is a contingent conditional, ‘If ~p then p’ 
is self-contradictory. (P. 57.) 
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A. N. PRIOR AND SUBSTITUTIONAL QUANTIFICATION} 
By R. D. GALLIE 


N his interesting and stimulating Critical Notice, [2], of A. N. Prior’s 
first posthumous book Objects of Thought L. J. Cohen remarks ([2] 
p. 131): 

Prior takes for granted ths adequacy of a substitutional interpretation for 
quantifiers over name variables. He does not discuss the difficulties that 
such an interpretation raises in certain cases, e.g. in relation to the mathe- 
matics.of irrational numkers. But I shall pass over those problems here 
partly because they have been discussed elsewhere recently and partly 
because Prior’s principal concern is with quantification over propositional, 

not name, vatiables. 


It is also fairly clear that Cohen thinks that Prior takes for granted the 
adequacy of a substitutional interpretation for quantifiers binding sen- 
tence variables, for as he says ([2] p. 140): 


Our familiar everyday concept of a sentence... is still sufficiently sharp 
for there to be no doubt that it needs substantial modification if it is to 
provide the material for a substitutional interpretation of quantification 
over propositional variakles. 


In this discussion W. V. Quine’s characterization of substitutional 
quantification in [3] p. 104 will be employed throughout. This is: 


An existential substitutional quantification is counted as true if and only if? 
there is an expression which, when substituted for the variable, makes the 
open sentence after the quantifier come out true. A universal quantification 
is counted as true if no substitution makes the open sentence come out 
false. 


Now it is quite clear pace Cohen that Prior explicitly rejects this 
characterization both of quantifiers binding singular nominal variables 
and of quantifiers binding sentence variables. For he says on p. 36 of [1]: 


The more formal ‘For some x, x is red haired’ is ... entailed by any 
statement in which the quantifier ‘for some x’ is dropped and the re- 
maining variable ‘x’ replaced by some expression of the sort for which it 
stands, i.e. a name ot demonstrative designating a particular object. I do 
not say that.... ‘For some x, x is red-haired’ is true on/y if there is some 
true sentence that species it, since its truth may be due to the red- 
hairedness of some object for which our language has no name or which 
no one is in a position to point to while saying ‘This is red-haired’. 

1 My thanks to Roger Montague and Janet Dixon for helpful comments on an earlier 


version of this. 
2 My italics. 
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And he begins the very next paragraph: 


All this can be carried over, mutatis mutandis, into the discussion of quan- 
tifications over variables of other categories, and there isn’t the least need 
to equate them with name-variables in order to see what is going on. 


Cohen is of course right to note that Prior does not discuss at this 
point the difficulties that the mathematics of irrational numbers appears 
to raise for the substitutional interpretation of quantifiers binding singu- 
lar nominal variables. But the reason for this seems to be that Prior does 
not believe that number talk is at rock bottom talk where singular desig- 
nations of numbers need occur. (See the last section of chapter 4 of [1].) 

But even if Prior’s position on number talk is not the one I have 
suggested perhaps his disregard of those difficulties is justifiable. Let us 
briefly consider one of them. In [3] p. 95 Quine argues that: 


Under classical set theory there are, given any interpreted notation, some 
real numbers that are not separately specifiable in that notation. The 
existence sentence “There are unspecifiable real numbers’ is true, and 
expressible as an existential quantification; but the values of the variable 
that account for the truth of this quantification are emphatically not 
objects with names. 


Let us suppose that an interpreted notation for the real numbets is part of 
a first-order language L in which the theory of real numbers is formalized. 
Then indeed it is true that, as usually conceived, such a language will not 
have sufficient resources at its disposal to specify every single real num- 
ber. So someone reflecting on the expressive power of L is almost bound 
to accept the existence of the set of all those real numbers not specifiable 
in L. And he is also bound to accept that the resources of L will not be 
enough to provide him with a constant ¢ such that 


¢ is unspecifiable in L 
is true, in other words to provide him with a true specification of 
(dx) (x is unspecifiable in L) 


(Absolute unsvecifiability doesn’t seem to make sense.) 

But ¿f the predicate ‘x is unspecifiable in L’ cannot be formulated in L, we 
have so far no reason to suppose that there need occur in L any true 
sentence of the form 


(S20) Px 


for which there is no true specification in L. And moreover there does 
not seem to be anything to stop us specifying one of the numbers 
unspecifiable in L by some additional means, extraneous, as presumably 
ex is unspecifiable in L’ is, to L. 
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Finally suppose some ingenious method were found of formalizing 
an open sentence Ux which had the same extension as ‘x is unspecifiable 
in L’ and such that 

(Ax) Ux 


was true in the model provided for L by the real numbers. This would 
surely be a hollow victory. For the L6wenheim-Skolem theorem (in the 
form: every first order theory which has a model has a model in the 
natural numbers) guarantees that such a sentence, if true in L, can be re- 
interpreted as a true elementary number-theoretic sentence 


(3x) Ux 


And surely such a sentence ccmes out true in elementary number theory 
just when a specification of it comes out true there. 

So far nothing has been said about quantifiers binding variables 
holding place for sentences, except that Cohen has misunderstood Priot’s 
view of their nature. We shall now turn to his discussion of Prior’s 
remark on p. 33 of [1] that sentences “are simply those #-place predicates 
for which # = 0’—a remark directed at those who think that binding 
predicate variables to quantifiers is a legitimate activity whereas binding 
sentence vatiables to quantifiers is not. For that discussion fails to hang 
together with the passages where Cohen canvasses difficulties (similar to 
Quine’s) for the substitutional interpretation of quantifiers. 

Cohen’s objection to Pricr’s remark is that while #-place predicates, 
where n > 1, 


may be said to be true of some things, or false of everything, depending 
on whether their extension-classes are non-empty or not, a so-called zero- 
place predicate cannot be said to be true or false in accordance with 
whether or not its extension class is non-empty, since the intrinsic 
emptiness of its extension class would apparently make every so-called 
zero-place predicate... nezessarily false ([{2] p. 133). 


This objection stands or falls with Cohen’s argument that the extension- 
class of a zero-place predicate is necessarily empty. And what is that 
argument? Cohen says ([2] p. 133): 


Since such a predicate has 20 place to be filled, here can be no entities whose 
names may fill a place in if. Hence its extension class is necessarily the null 
class. 


Higher up the same page we are told that: 


the extension of the predicate ‘... is between — and...’ is the class of 
x’s, y’s and 2’s, such that :¢ is between y and y—i.e. the class of ordered 
triples that satisfy this function. 


1 My italics. 
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But what is not suggested to us until we get to zero-place predicates is the 
idea that for an object or an #-tuple of objects to satisfy a function it must 
be possible to put a name of the object or names of the objects in the # 
blanks of the #-place predicate, with a sentence expressing a truth as the 
result. 

It is possible that Cohen did not intend to suggest this idea by his 
remark that ‘there can be no entities whose names may fill a place init’. ` 
But if we take his remark at its face-value then we are, for instance, 
compelled to accept that no open sentence Ux with the same extension 
as “x is unspecifiable in L’ is satisfied by any real numbers as far as L is 
concerned. Now this cannot be of the slightest comfort to anyone who, 
as Cohen appears to, accepts Quine’s position. For then no true sentence, 


(ax) Ux 


can even be formulated in L. 

Perhaps all Cohen really wanted to say was that zero-place predicates 
can at best only be true of or satisfied by 0-tuples of objects if, say, they 
ate to be construed as analogues of 3-place predicates, which are at best 
satisfied by ordered triples of objects. But it is quite easy to see that such 
a ruling would be very awkward as part of an adequate semantics for 
first-order predicate logic. For let Fx... 2, be any #-place predicate. 
Then, where Gy is a one-place predicate, 


(xa) o o (Xl Exe e Xa = (Fey. on A (I) (GV ~ Gy))] 
is a thesis of that system. We should therefore expect that the predicates 
Fx... x, and Fuy... xn AOG ~ Gy) 


would be satisfied by the same #-tuples of objects (if any). Suppose that 
Fx.. . Xx, is indeed satisfied by at least one #-tuple of objects. Then, ina 
semantics where an #-tuple satishes a conjunctive predicate just when it 
satisfies both conjuncts, that 4-tuple would not satisfy Px... xn A(y) 
(GyV ~ Gy) on Cohen’s proposal because it would not satisfy the zero- 
place predicate (y) (GyV ~ Gy). This difficulty would vanish if zero-place 
predicates that were true were allowed to be satisfied by every #-tuple of 
objects (cf. [4] p. 194). Zero-place predicates that were fa/se would then 
not be satished by any #-tuples of objects. In other words Cohen’s 
proposal only fits false zero-place predicates. 

Such a proposal in the style of Tarski would enable us to take Cohen’s 
main point here that zero-placed predicates are semantically peculiar, 
whilst enabling them, if true, to be satisfied by #-tuples of objects, i.e. 
enabling them to pass as predicates. 
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ROGER GALLIE AND SUBSTITUTIONAL 
QUANTIFICATION 


By L. JONATHAN COHEN 


N his ‘A. N. Prior and Substitutional Quantification? (ANALYSIS 34.3) 
Roger Gallie! advances a number of criticisms of my review article 
on Priors Objects of Thought, which appeared in Mind 82 (1973), pp. 
127-42. However, each of Gallie’s arguments relies at some point on 
imputing to me a view that I do not hold and have not claimed to hold. 
I hope that the interest of the subject-matter justifies my pursuing this 
rather ad hominem topic a little further. My review of Priot’s book, 
although already excessively long, was obviously not long enough to 
exclude misunderstanding at certain points (especially in regard to my 
use of the term ‘substitutional’, which I hoped would be clear from the 
context). 


1. Gallie’s first criticism is that I am wrong to say that Prior proposes 
a substitutional interpretation for quantifiers. Gallie’s reason for this is 
that Prior explicitly refrains from employing the kind of biconditional 
which, according to Quine’s definition, gives the truth conditions for 
‘existential substitutional quantification’, as Quine calls it. But the 
passage in which Quine introduces this definition (Ontological Relativity 
and Other Essays, 1969, p. 104) is one in which he contrasts substitutional 
and objectual quantification and holds that ‘indenumerable and indefinite 
universes are what, in the end, give point to objectual quantification and 
ontology’ (107). Now Prior’s main purpose in his book was to argue 
that quantification over sentential variables need not be objectual. ‘To be 
thinking about a proposition, he claimed (p. 29), is not to stand in a 
certain relation to an abstract object, and so to accept that there is some 
proposition about which Jones is thinking is not to accept the existence 
of an abstract object. It is therefore rather misleading to apply Quine’s 
substitutional/objectual dichotomy to the exegesis of Prior’s theory, if 


1 I am greatful to Gallie for letting ne see a copy of his paper in typescript. 
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thereby Prior’s theory has to be classified as objectual. It is better to use 
different conceptual tools. And in fact there is a related, and perfectly 
clear, sense of ‘substitutional’ in which Prior’s interpretation for 
quantifiers is indisputably substitutional rather than objectual. 


Prior does not see the problem of interpretation, for his logical 
systems, as the problem of devising an appropriate formal semantics. 
He does not think, for example, that any formal definition of existential 
quantification is either necessary or possible (p. 35). Instead he aims to 
show how the expressions and formulas of the system can be rendered 
coherently into ‘idiomatic English’ (p. 37), so that any speaker of that 
natural language can understand them. His aim here is, at least on the 
face of it, similar to that of Quine at one point in the latter’s admirable 
elementary text-book Methods of Logie (1952). But note the difference 
between the two modes of interpretation. 


Quine begins there (p. 83) by telling us: “The so-called existential 
guantifier “3x” corresponds to the words “there is something x such 
that”’.’ Only later (p. 89) does he tell us anything about the function of 
variables like his ‘x’ there: “The letter “x” as used in quantification is 
merely a mark for cross-reference to a quantifier; no deeper significance 
is to be sought for it.... The analogue of an unquantified “x” in 
ordinary language is a pronoun for which no grammatical antecedent is 
expressed or understood.’ 


But the first thing Prior tells us about his proposed interpretation is 
(p. 35) that ‘if we start from an open sentence such as “‘x is red-haired” 
and ask what the variable “x” stands for here, the answer depends on 
what we mean by “‘stands for’’.’ The variable, he says, stands for a name 
(or keeps a place for a name) in the sense that we obtain an ordinary 
closed sentence by replacing it by a name, and it also stands for any 
object or person, in the sense that it stands for (keeps a place for) any 
name that stands for (refers to) an object or person. Only later (pp. 
35-6) does Prior go on to tell us something about sentences in which 
such variables are bound by quantifiers. The sentence ‘For some x, x is 
red-haired’, for instance, has as its colloquial equivalent ‘Something is 
red-haired’; and the latter is true “if any specification of it is true, mean- 
ing by a “specification” of it any statement in which the indefinite 
“something” is replaced by a specific name of an object or person, such 
as “Peter”, or by a demonstrative “this” accompanied by an appropriate 
pointing gesture’. Then Prior goes on (p. 36) 


I do not say that ‘Something is red-haired’ or ‘For some x, x is red-haired’ 
is true only if there is some true sentence which specifies it, since its truth 
may be due to the red-hairedness of some object for which our language 
has no name or which no one is in a position to point to while saying 
‘This is red-haired’. If we want to bring an ‘only if’ into it the best we 
can do, ultimately, is to say that ‘For some x, x is red-haired’ is true if 
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and only if there is some red-haired object or person, but this is only to 
say that it is true if and only if, for some x, x is red-haired. 


So the difference here between Quine (in Methods of Logic) and Prior 
(in Objects of Thought) is fourfold: (i) Quine begins with closed schemata 
and what he says about open schemata depends on this, while Prior 
begins with open schemata and what he says about closed schemata 
depends thereon; (ii) Quine makes no use at all of the notion of speci- 
fication or substitution in introducing us to the meaning of existentially 
quantified formulas, while Prior does make considerable use of that 
notion; (iii) Prior translates his existential quantifier into the English 
‘for some x’, while Quine translates his into ‘there is something x’; and 
(iv) Prior takes unbound variables to ‘stand for’ or ‘keep a place for’ 
names, while Quine treats them as being like pronouns that lack the 
antecedents they need. My (appropriately informal) use of the term 
‘substitutional’ was intended to contrast Prior’s type of semantics with 
procedures like that which Quine follows in Methods of Logic. 

Then what about the situations where contingent facts of language, 
speech or human geography prevent the actual substitution of a name 
or demonstrative that would verify an existential quantification which— 
nevertheless—happens to Le true? Prior admits that he can do nothing 
here but leave us with the idiom “for some x’. But that is presumably to 
say that ‘For some x, x is red-haired’ is true only if either there is some 
true sentence which specifies it, or specifies it on some occasion, or there 
would be such a sentence if contingent facts about language, speech or 
human geography did not prevent there being one. 

In this way Prior introduces us, quite informally, as he intends, to 
the meaning he ascribes to his quantifiers binding individual variables, 
and it is quite clear how his interpretation can be carried over, mutatis 
mutandis, as he claims (p. 36), into the discussion of quantifications bind- 
ing variables of other categories. However, if it is not this substitutional 
interpretation of quantifiers, as I have explained it, that is to be carried 
over, but something else, as Gallie implies, we are left with precious 
little to carry over. 

Priors problem is to >roduce an interpretation for quantification 
binding propositional variables that is not of the ‘there is something p 
or ‘there is a p’ form. He approaches this problem rather elegantly, if my 
reading is correct, and neatly sidesteps the obstacles to solving his 
problem that are posed by standard interpretational procedures like those 
which Quine adopts in Methods of Logic. But, if Gallie’s reading is correct, 
the analogy we have to go on in interpreting Prior’s existential quantifier 
binding propositional variables, ‘£p’, is just the statement that ‘For some 
x, x is red-haired’ is true if and only if, for some x, x is red-haired— 
which is a statement that Prior rightly implies to be rather unilluminat- 
ing. The attempt to foist a non-substitutional interpretation of quantifiers 
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onto Prior leaves it rather obscure how we are to understand Prior’s 
neologisms ‘anywhether’ and ‘somewhether’, with the aid of which he 
proposes to translate quantification binding propositional variables. 


2. Gallie’s second criticism is that I wrongly ‘accept Quine’s position’ 
about the difficulties that the mathematics of irrational numbers appears 
to raise for the substitutional interpretation of quantifiers binding in- 
dividual variables and that I wrongly treat this as a valid objection to 
Prior’s theory. But I nowhere accept Quine’s position on this issue, let 
alone treat that position as a valid objection to Prior’s theory. All I say 
is that Prior does not discuss such issues in his posthumously published 
text. On the face of it ‘indenumerable and indefinite universes’, as Quine 
calls them (Ontological Relativity and Other Essays, p. 107), do present 
difficulties for the substitutional interpretation of quantifiers, even in my 
sense of the term ‘substitutional’. When we assert existential quantifica- 
tions about such universes the non-existence of a specifying sentence, it 
appears, may sometimes be theoretically inevitable, and not just a logic- 
ally unimportant accident due to the poverty of natural language or the 
thinness of human population. But appearances are often false and 
difficulties are often overcome, and perhaps if Prior had survived to 
revise his book for publication he would have given his own defence 
of his substitutional interpretation against this kind of objection. The 
really important objections to Prior’s theory, as I said in my review 
(p. 131), lie elsewhere. They arise from Prior’s rather unsophisticated 
use of the term ‘sentence’, about which Gallie says nothing at all. These 
difficulties, as I tried to show (pp. 135-42), cannot be overcome with- 
out a radical modification of Prior’s position. 


3. Gallie’s third criticism relates to my argument against Prior’s 
theory that sentences ‘are simply those n-place predicates for which 
n= 0° (Objects of Thought, p. 33, my italics). Gallie says that this is incon- 
sistent with my acceptance of Quine’s position in Oxtological Relativity 
and Other Essays and that “in a semantics where an z-tuple satisfies a con- 
junctive predicate just when it satisfies both conjuncts’ my argument 
would generate a paradox. But I neither accept Quine’s position, as I 
said before, nor the assumption about conjunctive predicates that is 
ctucial to Gallie’s criticism. (Gallie’s assumption about conjunctive 
predicates is in fact just question-begeing. He gives no reason why we 
should not assume instead that a conjunctive #-place predicate, where 
n > 1, is satisfied by an #-tuple just when every conjunct that is an #-place 
predicate is satisfied by the #-tuple and every conjunct that is not an 
n-place- predicate i is a true sentence.) 

My point against Prior here is that there is no osion continuity 
between the assignment of an extension-class to an #-place predicate 
where # > 1 and the assignment of an extension-class to a sentence. A 
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of law; and it is in the sphere of law, from which extrapolation can be 
fatal, that responsibility claims are built into utterances. Many forensic 
action utterances, but not most non-forensic action utterances, are what 
Austin calls “verdictives’.1 They enable us to assess actions in a particular 
way for the reason that many legal terms have the notion of responsi- 
bility for acting encapsulated in their definitions. : 

There are obvious reasons why such a distinguishable class of con- 
cepts—and hence of utterances—is demanded. Because (with certain 
qualifications) we blame and praise and punish and reward only those 
whom we regard as responsible for what they have done we have a 
special interest in determining and articulating whether or not a person 
is responsible for his action. We need a language which assesses as well 
as one which reports. It is kere that the notion of ‘making a difference’ 
is of utmost importance. Fer although what and how I report makes a 
difference, can have important implications for the future, what and 
how I assess makes an especially important difference: “The giving of a 
verdict commit[s] us to certain future conduct in the sense that any 
speech-act does, and perhaps more so .. . (op. cit., p. 153). There is no 
‘perhaps’ about it. 

I have noted certain features peculiar to many legal concepts which 
make them defeasible (and possibly reducible) in something like the 
way Hart claims; and I have argued that at least the great majority of 
non-legal action concepts lack such features. The question why we so 
vigorously demand ‘without in the end invariably adopting mens rea as 
a necessaty condition of criminal liability is a profound one to which I 
shall not here attempt an answer. However, my argument so far obliges 
me to warn against equating ‘A is responsible for X’ and “A is deserving 
of censure and punishment’. The two can never be synonymous, as 
Pitcher might be taken to suppose when he declares that the only meaning 
which can be given to Hart’s ‘a man is responsible for his actions’ is 
‘a man is deserving of censure or punishment; or, alternatively, of 
praise’. He argues that the ‘essence’ of Hart’s defeasibility thesis can be 
retained by maintaining ‘that it is the concept of being deserving of 
censure ot punishment which is really the relevant defeasible one... if 
a person performed some untoward action, then he deserves to be 
censured or punished for having done it, unless he has a satisactory 
defence. If he has such a defence, then the claim that he is censurable for 
doing what he did is reduced or perhaps even altogether destroyed’ 
(op. cit., p. 235). On this there are two short comments: (a) on any cogent 
theory of punishment, responsibility for action cannot be equated with 
what it is the ground of.? In any case, being deserving of censure or 


1 J. L. Austin, How zo do things with words (Oxford, 1962). 

? For an instance of this mistake, see Essay 9, The Relevance of Morals to our Denials of 
papanig, by F. V. Raab, in Morality and the Language of Conduct (Wayne State University 
Press, 1963). 
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punishment is not (invariably) the defeasible concept Pitcher takes it to 
be. In the area of strict liability, no defence will defeat (or reduce) an 
offender’s “deserts”, and yet it is for all practical purposes pointless 
(although by no means meaningless) to speak of responsibility at all. 
(b) We must take care not to confuse concepts which have censurability- 
claims built into them with concepts which have responsibility-claims 
built into them. There is no logical barrier to the latter class being vastly 
more extensive than the former. It is always theoretically possible to 
sustain a defence, or mitigating plea, against any action concept which 
appears unmodified in an utterance. The significant difference between 
action concepts and legal concepts is that in the first case we qualify and 
in the second we reject the concept in question. The making of claims, 
implicit or explicit, about an agent’s responsibility is not something we 
go in for when we employ non-legal action concepts. So in neither case 
can the defeasible concept be that of deserving of censure or punishment. 


Til 

I turn now to my second thesis about defeasibility. While it 1s more 
radical than the first, it is in effect its corollary and will occupy consider- 
ably less space. Thesis (2), it will be recalled, is that in order for there to 
exist a class of defeasible concepts there must exist a broader class of 
concepts which are not similarly defeasible and of which the defeasible 
concepts form a sub-class. In other words, our very notion of responsible 
action presupposes that, for normal cases of action concepts, to establish 
that X was done accidentally, etc., etc., neither defeats nor “‘reduces” 
the characterization ‘X’. By way of introduction, three preliminary points: 

(a) That A did X by accident, or under duress, or in any of the ways 
denoted by the several modifying expressions, presupposes that he did X. 
This amounts to the commonplace—which nonetheless seems to have 
been overlooked—that in order to perform an action for which one is 
adjudged non-responsible one must perform that action. 

(b) In the case of non-forensic action concepts it is always possible 
(even if often otiose) to ask whether an agent was responsible for his 
action; and it is always intelligible to conclude that he was not. This is 
not true of legal concepts like murder, and it could not be true of action 
concepts if they were defeasible. 

(c) Hart’s account is incoherent to the extent that it is framed in 
terms of ascribing responsibility for acticns—as it mostly is. For the 
upshot is that a non-responsible action is a contradiction-in-terms. For 
Hart, an action concept is a composite: take away the “ascriptive” com- 
ponent, and one is left with a description of movements. It follows that 
it is proper only to speak of ascribing responsibility for movements. 

It is now a simple matter to show that the notion of responsibility 
encapsulated in many legal concepts is possible only because ‘A did X? 
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is perfectly compatible with “A X-ed in manner M’, where M goes proxy 
for one of the modifying adverbs or adverbial phrases which exclude 
(or reduce) responsibility attributions; that is, to show that it is precisely 
because ‘He did it’ can cover both responsible and non-responsible cases 
of action that we are able to distinguish and utilize a sub-class of de- 
feasible concepts. Let us suppose for a moment that action concepts are 
defeasible as legal concepts are, that certain defences nullify the claim 
that a given action has been performed instead of merely precluding, in 
anticipatory fashion, any claim that the action has been responsibly per- 
formed. Now, on this supposition we could not say “A performed X, 
but accidentally, or under coercion, or... , etc.’. Instead, we should 
have to say something like the following: ‘So there was no action X 
performed by A; rather an event Y occurred’ (cf. ‘It happened to A 
that ...’; ‘It befell A that .. .’). Hence our criterion of an action would 
be... what exactly? Well, could it not be responsible performance? It 
could not, for no such notion would be available to us. On our supposi- 
tion, it is impossible to present in a logically coherent form what in our 
conceptual set-up are defeating (or reducing or mitigating) claims, for 
the conditions essential to their derivation and formulation are ex 
hypothesi lacking. To employ them in the situation envisaged would be 
to presuppose the very distinction which that situation was designed to 
leave unmade. 

And so it is evident that in a conceptual scheme in which the applica- 
tion of action concepts was, like that of legal concepts, defeasible, there 
could be no more toom for the expression ‘not responsible for one’s 
action’ than for the expression ‘responsible for one’s action’ (except 
possibly for the limited sense of ‘responsible for’? which makes ‘A is 
responsible for the action which he performed’ analytic). Such a con- 
ceptual scheme certainly could not accommodate a kind of concept 
possessing the features of legal concepts. That we employ such a kind 
requires that there should be a wider and more basic class of non- 
defeasible concepts of which the first constitutes a sub-class and upon 
which it is parasitic. 


IV 

To summarize briefly: the notion of responsibility which is encap- 
sulated in at least a sizeable number of legal concepts makes possible 
and accounts for the feature of defeasibility. The availability of this 
feature, and hence of the legal machinery which it underpins, presup- 
poses an area in which defeating claims cannot similarly operate. Hart’s 
position is glaringly at fault in seeking to run together what are necessarily 
distinct classes of concept. 


University of Kent at Canterbury 


ON UNDERSTANDING THE UNINTELLIGIBLE 
By HuGo MEYNELL 


BIT of hand-writing done in great haste or under great strain, or 
the words uttered by a man speaking in a foreign language or with 
his mouth full, may well be “unintelligible”. In such cases one does not 
doubt the significance of what the writer or speaker is trying to convey, 
but admits oneseif unable to get at it owing to the inadequacy of the 
means of expression. But when contemporary philosophers condemn 
the conceptions, beliefs and arguments of their opponents as “unintelli- 
gible”, as they quite often do, they seem to be using the term in a sense 
rather different from this. I shall argue that this practice of theirs ought 
in general to be abandoned; that the charge of unintelligibility is usually 
misdirected, and, when it is not, would almost always be more appro- 
priately framed in another way. 

Let us suppose that an anthropologist is studying the beliefs or the 
rituals of some primitive tribe. I take it thar his aim is to understand as 
fully as possible what the members of the tribe are up to in acting and 
speaking as they do. He may think of various possible interpretations of 
their words and actions in some particular case—fot example that they 
are placating some god, or trying to influence the weather, or expressing 
anguish or dread at the death of their loved ones—and judge how far 
these are verified by the evidence before him. But if, after he has tried 
several alternative possibilities and found them wanting, the anthropo- 
logist concludes that the words or actions he is studying are simply 
unintelligible, I think it would be agreed by most people that he has so 
far failed. Men behave in ways that are often curious, sometimes bizarre; 
but even members of the most primitive communities would hardly be 
expected to make movements and utter sounds entirely at random. The 
case of the anthropologist would seem to be no different in principle 
from that of a natural scientist investigating a phenomenon—say, a 
geologist trying to determine the causes of an earthquake. So far as he 
manages to give an explanation of the earthquake, to make it intelligible, 
thus far he may be said to have succeeded. But if he says it is quite 
unintelligible, and there is no question but that the earthquake really 
occurred, he is surely not so much saying something about the earth- 
quake itself as admitting the failure of his own investigation of it. 

‘But’, it may be objected, ‘the natural and human sciences are not 
really comparable in this respect. There is admittedly something repug- 
nant in the conception of a physical event which of itself is resistant to 
explanation and therefore unintelligible; but this does not apply at all in 
the case of human actions and products.’ Well, it is true that a man may, 
for instance, deliberately utter gibberish. But, given that his action zs 
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, ! ) ; 
really an action and not, say, a reflex due to the electrical stimulation of 
his cerebral cortex, one would expect him to have some motive in doing 
so. He might be trying to amuse or annoy those within earshot, or to 
provide an example for pailosophical discussion. And I do not think 
that when it is claimed, for example, that talk about Substance or the 
Absolute or disembodied minds is “unintelligible”, the claim usually 
amounts to the assertion that all such talk is gibberish. The suggestion 
is rather that there is some underlying incoherence. The claim that 
there is such incoherence :n talk about God, whether well-founded or 
not, is at least easy to understand. It may well be argued, for example, 
that by ‘God’ is meant both a being at once all-powerful and utterly 
good and that to whose activity is due the highly imperfect world in 
which we live; and that there could not conceivably be a being of whom 
both these things were true. Or, again, it may be argued that there is 
something at bottom incoherent about the idea of an intelligent agent, 
as God the creator is generally supposed to be, who is not or has not 
also a physical body. If something like this is meant by those who claim 
that talk about God, or about anything else, is “unintelligible”, then the 
claim seems often to be at least worth investigating. But in such cases it 
would surely be less misleading to say that the kind of talk concerned 
involved inconsistency or incoherence, than to say that it was unintelli- 
gible. 

After all, that the use cf a term should commit one to inconsistency 
or incoherence presupposes that, in one sense at least, the term is intelli- 
gible. One may apprehend that discourse about God is intelligible as talk 
about ‘an immaterial agent who is related to the whole of nature and 
history rather as human agents are related to their actions and products’, 
even if one believes that there is in such a notion some underlying 
incoherence such as I have already described. One may, indeed, also find 
discourse about God intelligible in that one has some insight into the 
reasons and motives which have led fairly intelligent and reasonable 
people to believe not only that the concept is coherent, but that it is 
instantiated. To admit so much is surely to admit that the concept of God 
is in a sense intelligible; so clearly intelligible, someone might say, that 
its incoherence can plainly be shown. 

The difference between incoherence or inconsistency, on the one 
hand, and unintelligibility, on the other, can be brought out with particu- 
Jar clarity in relation to the characteristically Christian theological 
doctrine of the Trinity. (What I have to say on this matter does sot 
presuppose that the doctrine of the Trinity actually zr incoherent; only 
that the reasons why it might be held to be incoherent are easy to under- 
stand.) To claim that the doctrine is “unintelligible” is not, presumably, 
to claim that all those who stated the doctrine or tried to establish its 
meaning or truth were simply talking at random. This claim, if indeed 
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it is made, is not plausible; the fathers and heretics who argued about 
the doctrine were up to something, or at least thought they were up to 
something; and it is the business of the historian of ideas to show what 
their motives were for speaking as they did, even if he has reason to 
conclude that what they said was self-contradictory. If he cannot render 
what they said intelligible in one sense at least, he has so far failed in his 
task. 1 
In fact, the “intelligibility” of the doctrine of the Trinity in that 
sense can very easily be shown; that is to say, one may clearly indicate 
what the underlying devotional and conceptual problems were which 
led to the formulation of the doctrine.? Attentive readers of the New 
Testament will find in that document that the man Jesus is alleged, in a 
very few places, to be God; but that in very many places honours are 
ascribed to him which would hardly be attributed by the writers to that 
which was other than God. On the other hand, Jesus is frequently 
represented as talking about God as other than himself; Paul and other 
writers talk of ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son’, the former when referring to 
God as other than Jesus, the latter when referring to Jesus himself. In 
a number of places in the New Testament, again, there is reference to a 
‘Holy Spirit? who, while apparently having qualities and effects which 
distinguish him as divine, is identical neither with the Father nor with 
the Son. Thus one might conclude from the New Testament that the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are all divine and therefore God; 
but that they are not simply identical with one another. And yet it is 
axiomatic to Jews and Christians that there are not three Gods but one. 
Here, if anywhere, we have a prima facie contradiction—in the 
doctrine that there are three beings really distinct from one another, that 
each of these beings is God, and yet that there are not three Gods but 
one. The doctrine of the Trinity as propounded by the Fathers simply 
sets out that “God is three and God is one’, as it was later expressed; it 
does not attempt to explain it. In the context of the thought of the time, 
‘persons’ are no more than whatever there are three of in God, ‘sub- 
stance’ whatever there is one of. To assert the doctrine prevents one 
from taking the obvious ways out of the difficulty, of being a Sabellian 
1 Michael Durrant’s remark about the early Christian Fathers, that they did not under- 
stand the concepts they were using in formulating the doctrine of the Trinity (Theology and 
Intelligsbility, 46) seems to me to represent a failure of this kind. One may compare Michael 
Frayn’s adaptation of the text from Wittgenstein: ‘Ifa lion could speak, he would not be able 
to understand himself’. 
2H. A. Wolfson says that the doctrine of the Trinity was a solution propounded to 
problems arising from Christian insistence that the Logos and the Spirit were really God, 
and the need to reconcile this with belief in only one God. Durrant quotes him to this effect 
(op. cit., p. 189), but objects that an unintelligible formula cannot be the solution ofa problem. 
is seems to me to confuse several issues. I grant that an incoherent formula cannot be the 
successful solution to a problem, but it may well be an attempt at such a solution. No more 
than the latter seems entailed by what is stated by Wolfson. And if one cannot give some such 


explanation of why fairly intelligent and reasonable men propounded a formula alleged to be 
inconsistent, one has failed to account for it at all. 
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(denying any real distinction between Father, Son and Spirit), of being 
a tritheist (saying there ate three Gods), or being an Arian (saying that 
the Son and Spirit are not really God). How God could conceivably be 
in a sense three and in a sense one, and—what amounts to the same 
thing—-what are the exact meanings of the terms ‘person’ and ‘nature’ 
in this context, were problems left to later Christian thinkers to cope 
with as best they could. Whether the difficulty is ultimately soluble or 
insoluble is not relevant to the present discussion.! Let us suppose for 
a moment that it is not;.that to assert the doctrine of the Trinity, that 
God is three persons in one substance, is a real and not merely prima facie 
contradiction. Even so, unless the historian of ideas can make the doctrine 
“intelligible” in some such manner as I have sketched, he has so far 
failed in what he is or ought to be trying to do. 

The logical positivists worked with a clear criterion of meaning, and 
consequently of intelligibility; when this criterion was not met by a 
statement or theory, it was usual and quite appropriate for them to say 
that it was meaningless or unintelligible. I believe that the frequency 
with which contemporary philosophers state that statements and theories 
are unintelligible is largely due to their influence. But the charge, if not 
perhaps itself unintelligible, is at least obscure except against the back- 
ground of a clearly articulated theory of meaning. And this does not 
generally seem to be forthcoming. The logical positivist criterion, as is 
well known, gave rise to considerable difficulties—for example, in that 
the ‘principle of verifiability’ appeared to be meaningless according to 
itself. One cannot verify or felsify in experience the non-analytic proposi- 
tion that all non-analytic propositions are verifiable or falsifiable in 
experience. On the other hand, it does on the face of it seem reasonable 
to hold that persons should be expected to adduce some kind of evidence 
in support of the doctrines which they propound; and that judgments 
without such evidence are at best idle. It does not indeed seem wholly 
unreasonable to go further, and say that judgments for or against which 
evidence will not ever and could not conceivably ever be forthcoming 
ate meaningless. But this principle certainly will not do to disqualify 
the doctrine of the Trinity zs held by the early Christian Fathers. They 
thought that the New Testament provided adequate grounds for holding 
that the Father was God, the Son was God, and the Holy Spirit was God; 
that the Father, Son and Holy Spirit were distinct from one another; 
and yet that there was one God and not three. And to believe these three 


1 Probably the most impressive attempt at a definitive solution of the problem is the 
“psychological analogy” invented by Augustine and elaborated by Aquinas. The gist of 
this, so far as I can see, is that the relation between Father and Son is to be understood on 
the analogy of a conscious subject’s conception of himself; and the relation of both to the 
Holy Spirit on that of the love arising from this conception. For detailed discussion of this 
“solution” (actual or attempted), sez Bernard Lonergan, Verbum, Word and Idea in Aquinas, 
chapter V. 
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propositions is to believe in the doctrine of the Trinity as believed by 
the early Fathers. . 

I conclude that philosophers ought seldom or never to say that the 
actions, beliefs or conceptions of other men are unintelligible. If they 
mean that they themselves cannot.understand them or hold them in such 
contempt as not to regard them as worth understanding, they had better 
say so. If they imply that human words and actions sometimes occur at 
random, as a result not even of any intelligible misunderstanding or any 
intention or purpose however strange, they should go on to give some 
positive justification of so remarkable an assumption. If they mean that 
the actions are performed or the words are uttered as a result of mis- 
understanding rather than understanding of things or circumstances, 
they should say so; and it may be assumed that it will be intelligible how 
such a misunderstanding could have occurred. If they mean that the 
beliefs and conceptions on which the words or actions are based are 
inconsistent with one another, the inconsistency should be clearly 
stated or demonstrated. 

It would be self-defeating to argue that the charge of unintelligibility 
was always itself unintelligible. I have tried to show rather that it is so 
ambiguous that it is always better expressed in some other way. 


University of Leeds 
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mistaken” when informed that this member is resigning tomorrow and 
cares nothing about his reputation in the club. (Pp. 308f.) 


She then concludes: 


It follows that if a hypcthetical use of “should” gives a hypothetical 
imperative, and a non-hypothetical use of “should” a categorical impera- 
tive, then “should” statements based on rules of etiquette, or rules of a 
club, are categorical imperatives. Since this would not be accepted by 
defenders of the categorical imperative in ethics, who would insist that 
these other “‘should” statements give hypothetical imperatives, they must 
be using this expression in some other sense. We must therefore ask 
what they mean when they say that “You should answer. . . in the third 
person” is a hypothetical imperative. (P. 309.) 


The remainder of the discussion consists of entertaining and rejecting 
various attempts to answer this question. 

But notice that this leaves us with an unexplicated sense of ‘hypo- 
thetical’ in the claim that morality is a system of hypothetical impera- 
tives. For if on the distinction instrumental to the above argument it 
turns out that moral judgments are categorical—even if, on Mrs. Foot’s 
view, inconsequentially so—then in the presumably significant claim 
that morality is a system of hypothetical imperatives a different sense of 
the distinction must be opezating. What might that be? 

The apparently intendec answer emerges in the following passage: 


Very roughly the idea [b2hind insisting that etiquette consists of merely 
hypothetical imperatives, morality of categorical imperatives] seems to 
be that one may reasonably ask why anyone should bother about what 
should, (should from the point of view of etiquette) be done, and that 
such considerations deserve no notice unless reason is shown... . Con- 
siderations of etiquette co not have any automatic reason-giving force, 
and a man might be right if he denied that he had reason to do “whats 
done”. This seems to take us to the heart of the matter, for, by contrast, it 
is supposed that moral considerations necessarily give reasons for acting 
to any man. (P. 309.) 


This suggests that if moral judgments are categorical imperatives, 
they have something called ‘automatic reason-giving force’, whereas if 
they are merely hypothetical they do not. And if they do not, then just 
as in etiquette a man might be right if he denied that he had reason to 
do “‘what’s. done”, so in morality he might be right if he denied that he 
had reason to do what is moral.? 


? I take this to mean that a person might concede that a given course is the morally 
required one and still rightly deny that he has reason to take it, an interpretation reinforced 
- by Mrs. Foot’s further observation that ‘people may indeed follow either morality or etiquette 
without asking why they should co so, but equally well they may not. They may ask for 
reasons and may reasonably refuse to follow either if reasons are not to be found’ (p. 312). 
Notice, incidentally, that this conflates the question of whether moral judgments are categori- 
cal imperatives with the altogethe- different question of why (or whether) one should be 
moral; one cari ask and try to answer the latter whatever one’s answer to the former. 
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This claim, however, lends itself to a variety of interpretations. It 
might be taken in a strong sense, as denying that the acknowledgment 
that x is the moral thing to do gives one any reason to do x, or ina weak 
sense, as denying that such acknowledgment gives one a sufficient 
reason to do x. As the stronger claim entails the weaker one, to establish 
the falsity of the weaker one would suffice to falsify the stronger one. 
So let us concentrate upon the weaker claim. But even in this sense the 
claim is ambiguous, and may be taken to deny that in conceding that x 
is what one morally ought to do one acquires a sufficient motivating 
reason for doing x, or to deny that in these circumstances one has a 
sufficient justifying reason for doing x; and if the latter, to deny that one 
has a sufficient justifying reason from any one of a number of points of 
view (e.g., prudence, morality, etiquette, etc.). To speak of “reasons for 
action” simpliciter, in other words, obscures the distinction between 
asking for a reason to support the judgment zhat one should do x and 
asking for a reason why one should do x given that it is what one should 
do. The former is to ask for a justification of a moral judgment, the latter 
for a reason to do what one morally ought to do, or more generally, for 
a reason for being moral. 

If to deny that morality provides a sufficient motivating reason for 
acting is to deny that people are moved to do the moral thing by the 
mere knowledge that it is moral, then while this claim is undoubtedly 
correct (Plato to the contrary notwithstanding), it has little to do with 
Kant’s doctrine of categorical imperatives. For whatever its exact 
analysis, that doctrine is a theory about the status of moral judgments 
and not a theory about the connection between obligation and motiva- 
tion. Kant, in fact would have agreed with this claim; indeed it is essen- 
tial to his moral theory.? Where so much of Greek philosophy conceives 
the central problem confronting the moral agent to be to determine 
what one ought to do—on the assumption that once this is known any 
rational man will just naturally do it—Kant, in the manner of Christian 
ethicists, conceives it to be one of getting oneself to do what one knows 
one ought. And this can be a problem only for beings who are less than 
automatically responsive to moral considerations. 

It seems, therefore, that we must look to the second interpretation, 
according to which to deny that morality embodies sufficient justifying 
reasons is to say that one might concede that x is what he morally ought 
to do and still quite rationally, and sometimes, at least, rightly, deny 
that he has sufficient justification for following that course. But while this 
claim is correct on some interpretations it is false on others. If the claim is 
simply that one may acknowledge a moral obligation but still reasonably 


3 Kant’s conception of reverence for the moral law would at most conflict with the 
weaker interpretation of this thesis by entailing that awareness of the moral law generates 
some reason (motivationally) to honour it. 
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wonder whether the action in question is justified from some other 
point of view, then the cleim is manifestly correct; one may seriously 
question whether moral conduct is justified, say, from the point of view 
of law, self-interest, or national interest. Kant never denied this and 
certainly never made its denial any part of what he meant by categorical 
imperatives. If ¢4zs is wha: Mrs. Foot means by saying that one can 
demand reasons for following morality in the same way that he can 
demand reasons for following etiquette, then while her contention is 
an unassailable one, it is. hard to see how one extracts from it the 
seemingly momentous conclusion that morality is a system of 
hypothetical imperatives. 

On the other hand, if the claim is that a person can both concede 
that x is what he morally cught to do and still rightly deny that he has 
a motally sufficient reason for doing that thing, then the claim is clearly 
false. To acknowledge that x is what one morally ought to do, all things 
considered, is to acknowledge that one has a morally sufficient justifica- 
tion for doing x; to deny this would be to betray a failure to have under- 
stood what was initially conceded. And surely if to be ‘automatically 
reason-giving’ means anything, it means that a person who makes such 
an acknowledgment needs no further moral reason for performing the 
act in question; so that if this property were regarded as making judg- 
ments categorical, then mcral judgments would indeed be categorical.4 

There is, however, an altogether different construction which Mrs. 
Foot may be placing upon the notion of a ‘reason for action’. It is 
suggested by the following passage: 


It will be said that this way of viewing moral considerations must be 
totally destructive of morality, because no one could ever act morally 
unless he accepted such considerations as in themselves sufficient reason 
for action. Actions that are truly moral must be done “for theit own sake,” 
“because they are right,” and not for some ulterior purpose. This argu- 
ment we must examine with care, for the doctrine of the categorical 
imperative has owed much to its persuasion. (P. 312.) 


It would appear now that the notion of a ‘sufficient reason for action’ 
is being somehow identified with, or perhaps taken to follow from, the 
thesis that an action is “truly moral” only if done because it is right, and 
a moral agent “truly moral” only if he acts from that motive. 

Kant, of course, is at ais most vulnerable on this point, and Mrs. 
Foot’s critique of this thesis is convincing. But when Kant distinguishes 
acting 7 accordance with duty from acting from duty he is expressly 
recognizing the distinction between merely doing (for whatever reason) 


å Not that this would suffice to explain what Kant meant by categorical imperatives, 
since in this sense many other scrts of judgments would be categorical also; if someone 
acknowledges that x is what he should do from the point of view of etiquette, then he 
cannot consistently deny that he needs no further justification from that point of view either. 
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what is prescribed by morality and doing it because it is prescribed by 
morality. Rather than this distinction marking the distinction between 
hypothetical and categorical imperatives, it presupposes that distinction, 
since what is done in each case (from duty and in accordance with duty) 
is what is categorically prescribed. If doing what is right because it is 
tight were what made moral judgments categorical (and if failure to act 
from that motive rendered them hypothetical) then categoricalness 
would be a person-relative property which moral judgments would 
sometimes have and sometimes not, a characterization totally alien to 
Kant’s. The question of the proper criteria for making judgments of 
moral worth is an important one, and one on which Mrs. Foot’s account 
rings truer than Kant’s; but the resolution of that issue one way or the 
other does not affect the question of the nature and status of moral 
judgments. 

But perhaps we have been on the wrong track altogether. Perhaps 
Mrs. Foot’s philosophical game bag is supposed to be empty, and the 
whole point is that the very notion of a categorical imperative is meaning- 
less, the very conception illusory. If that were the case, it would be 
unfair to argue that the senses which Mrs. Foot does produce as possible 
candidates are implausible; after all, it is the defender of categorical 
imperatives who bears the burden of specifying what that notion means. 
But if this is her position, then the proper conclusion should be, not 
that moral judgments are hypothetical imperatives, but that the whole 
distinction between hypothetical and categorical imperatives (other than 
in the allegedly inconsequential sense introduced earlier) does not 
apply to morality. For if there is no philosophically interesting sense in 
which moral judgments might conceivably be categorical, then there is 
no philosophically interesting sense in which they are merely hypothetical 
in which case we are again at a loss to know what to make of the claim 
that morality is a system of hypothetical imperatives. 

Without discounting the value of Mrs. Foot’s characteristically 
insightful discussion, I think we must therefore conclude that whether 
there is a meaningful distinction to be made between categorical and 
hypothetical imperatives, and, if there is, whether moral judgments have 
some significant claim to be the former, are still open questions. 


The University of Rochester 


THE LIMITS OF DEFEASIBILITY 
By CHRISTOPHER CHERRY 


I 

NE who has occasion to reread Professor H. L. A. Hart’s article 
“The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights’? is likely to be struck 
both by its tone of confidant clarity and by the piecemeal and incon- 
clusive criticism it has provoked.* This is perhaps because, as it happens, 
Ascriptivism® presupposes a quite general account of meaning which 
has been extensively examined and called into question in other contexts, 
especially in recent, writing on moral evaluation.* Although there are 
current indications® that tke account deserves to survive the attacks of 
Austin and others, I do not propose to chronicle its vicissitudes or to 
come down for or against. For while Hart commits himself (though not 
in the clearest manner) to an incomplete form of the account in question, 
his doctrine of defeasibility does not stand or fall with any particular 
account of meaning. Takinz this for granted and craving the indulgence 
of any reader who remains sceptical, I shall develop two theses about 

the doctrine: 


1. Action concepts are not defeasible: the sorts of claim which 
defeat (or reduce or soften—-obscure notions even in legal contexts) 
the application of legal concepts to given situations do nothing of 
the sort in the case of action concepts. 


2. If action concepts were defeasible in the way in which many legal 
concepts are, the notion of responsibility with which Hart works, 
and indeed the notions of responsibility and action we daily employ, 
would be impossible. A precondition of our operating with the 
notion of responsibility we do operate with is that it should bear a 
quite different relationship to legal concepts from that which it 
bears to non-legal action concepts. Our primary notion of responsi- 
bility presupposes that the correct claim that X was done accidentally, 
or under duress, or... , etc., neither defeats nor in any way affects 
the legitimacy of substituting for X any from an enormously wide 
range of non-legal action terms. 

1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. XLIX (1948-1949), pp. 171-194, reprinted in 
Logic and Language, First Series, ed-ted by A. G. N. Flew (Blackwell, 1951), pp. 145-66. All 
page references are to the former. 

2 An exception is Mr. G. Pitchers “Hart on Action’, Philosophical Review, vol. LXIX 
(1960), pp. 226-35, to which I shall later refer. 

3 The term is Professor P. Geach’s, in his article of the same name in Philosophical Review, 
vol. LXIX (1960), pp. 221-5, reprinted in his Lagic Matters (Blackwell, 1972), pp. 250-4. 

4 See in particular Professor J. R. Searle’s book Speech Acts (C.U.P., 1969), part two, 
chapter 6, pp. 131-49. 

5 See, for instance, Professor E. M. Hare’s article ‘Meaning and Speech Acts’, Philoso- 


phical Review, vol. LEX XIX (1970), reprinted in Practical Inferences (Macmillan, 1971); and 
chapter 11 of Mr. J. O. Urmson’s The Emotive Theory of Ethics (A.U.L., 1968). 
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II 

Hart illustrates his doctrine of defeasibility with the notion of legal 
contract. The claim that a given contract is valid may be defeated, or 
reduced, not only by a complete denial of the physical facts but also by 
the plea that even though all physical circumstances necessary to the 
claim are indeed present, there are in addition present other factors 
which bring the case under some accepted head of exception such as 
accident, coercion, provocation, insanity and so on. Accordingly, it is 
impossible to define legal notions like contract by specifying the necessary 
and suficient conditions of their application; for even when in any given 
instance all necessary conditions are satisfied, pleas of the sort listed 
above remain available and may conceivably be successful. Hart warns 
us not to construe the defeating grounds as pieces of evidence against 
the presence of necessary mental elements in the way jurists tend to. 
He says that ‘the word “voluntary” in fact serves to exclude a hetero- 
geneous range of cases such as physical compulsion, coercion by threats, 
accidents, mistakes etc., and not to designate a mental element or state’ 
(p. 180). (It is odd that Hart should recognize and emphasize this and 
yet by implication treat the concept of responsibility as anything but a 
piece of shorthand. On his thesis it is far from the indispensable but 
bloodless fiction he pretends.) 

The characteristic of defeasibility is now attributed to action con- 
cepts fout court:*. . . our concept of an action . . . is a defeasible concept 
to be defined through exceptions and not by a set of necessary and 
sufficient conditions...’ (p. 189). And again, ‘the observed physical 
movements of Smith’s body are the circumstances which, in the absence 
of some defence, support, or are good reasons for, the ascriptive sentence 
“He did it” ’ (p. 190). Let us consider what Hart has to say about the 
sentence “Smith hit her’: 


The sentence ‘Smith hit her’ can be challenged in the manner characteristic 
of defeasible legal utterances in two distinct ways. Smith or someone 
else can make a flat denial of ... the physical facts: ‘No, it was Jones, 
not Smith’, Alternatively ...any of a vast array of defences can be 
pleaded by Smith or his friends which, though they do not destroy the 
charge altogether, soften it. (P. 190.) 


Neither alternative serves Hart’s purposes. (a) The first alternative: 
as Pitcher has pointed out (op. cit.), a direct denial of the facts in question 
cannot possibly show that the concept of hitting someone (and a fortiori 
the concept of action in general) is defeasible in the special manner that 
Hart requires. In a sense of course a flat denial, if warranted, does defeat 
the claim that the concept applies, But the sense is merely the trivial one 
in which it is possible to defeat the application of any concept whatsoever. 
So we must either conclude that the first alternative fails to provide a 
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genuine defeating claim or maintain that every concept is a defeasible 
concept, which would reduce Hart’s thesis to triviality. What in fact 
Hart must show is that despite the presence of what are necessary and 
normally sufficient conditicns for the application of the notion in 
question, defences can on occasion be adduced which make it inapplic- 
able. This would be analogous to, say, establishing in a prima facie case 
of contract the defence of ‘signed under duress’, which would destroy 
the claim that a contract had been made. 

(b) The second alternative, although more plausible than the first, is 
also muddled. We are asked to view the plea that he hit her accidentally, 
ot inadvertently, or..., etc., as softening the charge that he hit her. 
Now to talk in legal terms of ‘softening the charge’ comes close to 
begging the question. It would have been wiser (though less persuasive) 
to employ less loaded language. So even though hitting someone is not 
as Hart imagines defeasible, and in that respect unlike contracting, 
trespassing and so forth, I shall take the example of playing chess. While 
playing chess is hardly something one can do accidentally (we could not 
sensibly say ‘He is playing chess accidentally, or unwittingly’), there is 
nothing conceptually odd about saying ‘He is playing chess, although 
he’s being forced to do so et pistol-point’. And in general the fact that 
someone is being compelled to perform an action with a non-forensic 
name has not the slightest tendency to ‘soften or reduce the charge’ that 
he is performing the action in question. And in any case, the fact that 
certain action verbs (like ‘playing chess’) cannot undergo certain sorts of 
modification must not be confused with defeasibility. “A played chess 
unwittingly’ is odd, not because the modifying adverb defeats (or 
reduces) a claim made on the basis of observed physical facts that A is playing 
chess, but rather because it is barely credible that we could ever have 
anything approaching a good reason for applying verb and adverb 
together. This is very different from cases like “He made a contract 
unwittingly’, where it is precisely because we so often seem to have such 
a reason that the machinery of defeasibility comes into being. 

Thus an established claim of one sort or another that A did X 
involuntarily, unwittingly, under duress, etc. has no tendency in typical 
non-legal cases either to dezeat or in any way to call into question the 
claim that A did X. The assertion that A did X, where X is some non- 
legal term, remains perfec-ly compatible with at least many of the 
defences Hart has in mind. Nevertheless, we feel strongly inclined to 
say that something is “subtracted” when a non-legal term is modified in 
one or other of the ways mentioned above. Let us therefore refer back 
to the legal concepts which Hart takes as paradigmatically defeasible, or 
reducible. He writes, for instance, that a plea of “provocation” in murder 
cases, if successful, reduces what would otherwise be murder to man- 
slaughter (p. 174). Yet this seems equally, if not rather, a case of defeat, 
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where what is defeated is the claim that murder has been committed. A 
less problematic case of a defeating defence would be that A caused B’s 
death entirely by accident. Now, murder is by definition not the sort of 
thing which can be perpetrated by accident: it is ‘the unlawful killing 
of a human being with malice aforethought’. As soon as defences 
establish that what at first appeared to be a deliberate and malicious act 
was after all an avoidable accident the claim that murder took place is 
defeated. This is so in virtue of the definition of the term: given the 
successful advancement of the appropriate pleas, the claim that murder 
has been committed is destroyed. And the same is true of many other 
legal concepts like theft, trespass and contract. 

Now we can see what sort of claim is defeasible, or reducible. It is 
not the claim that an action of a given kind has been performed, but the 
claim that an action of that kind which has indeed been performed is 
one in respect of which certain defences of the sort mentioned above 
ate lacking. And because, roughly speaking, the presence of such 
defences is sufficient to defeat, and their absence sufficient to establish, 
the claim that the agent is responsible for his action, it is in order (with 
reservations which do not affect the present argument) to conclude that 
defeasible claims are claims to the effect that an agent is responsible for 
his action—just so long as we take care not to equate i# meaning ‘respon- 
sible action’ and “action for which no such defences are avatlable’.} 

It is here that the all-important asymmetry between legal concepts 
like those which Hart examines and typical action concepts displays 
itself. Thus, to assert that A murdered B is to claim that A’s action was 
responsibly performed: it is to situate A’s action in the dimension of 
responsible performance. It is this which lies behind the familiar insis- 
tence that legal deltverances are not constative, but judgments or 
decisions or verdicts, Forensic action terms ate, by and large, the names 
not of special kinds of action but of quite ordinary kinds of action viewed 
in a special—and essentially ariificial—light. This difference between 
most action concepts and many legal concepts can be put in the following 
way: given the availability of a suitable defence, to claim successfully 
that A did X non-responsibly is, where X is one from a wide range of 
legal concepts, to defeat the claim that it was in fact X which A did. 
(This formulation is not quite watertight, but it will do.) By contrast, to 
claim successfully that A did X non-responsibly, where X is not from 
that range, does not entail that it was something other than X which A 
performed. It is important to appreciate that in everyday contexts the 
statement that A did X stout court makes no claim that X has been 
responsibly performed. The language of claims is basically the language 


1 There are other seductive but muddled equations, as I point out on page g. Furthermore, 
it must be stressed here that in certain areas of law a man may be legally liable though not 
(morally) responsible for his action. 
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of law; and it is in the sphere of law, from which extrapolation can be 
fatal, that responsibility claims are built into utterances. Many forensic 
action utterances, but not mast non-forensic action utterances, are what 
Austin calls “verdictives’.t They enable us to assess actions in a particular 
way for the reason that many legal terms have the notion of responsi- 
bility for acting encapsulated in their definitions. 

There are obvious reasors why such a distinguishable class of con- 
cepts—and hence of utterances—is demanded. Because (with certain 
qualifications) we blame and praise and punish and reward only those 
whom we regard as responsible for what they have done we have a 
special interest in determining and articulating whether or not a person 
is responsible for his action. We need a language which assesses as well 
as one which reports. It is here that the notion of ‘making a difference’ 
is of utmost importance. For although what and how I report makes a 
difference, can have important implications for the future, what and 
how I assess makes an especially important difference: “The giving of a 
verdict commit[s] us to cerzain future conduct in the sense that any 
speech-act does, and perhaps more so...’ (op. cit., p. 153). There is no 
‘perhaps’ about it. 

I have noted certain features peculiar to many legal concepts which 
make them defeasible (and possibly reducible) in something like the 
way Hart claims; and I have argued that at least the great majority of 
non-legal action concepts lack such features. The question why we so 
vigorously demand without in the end invariably adopting mens rea as 
a necessary condition of criminal liability is a profound one to which I 
shall not here attempt an answer. However, my argument so far obliges 
me to warn against equating ‘A is responsible for X’ and ‘A is deserving 
of censure and punishment’. The two can never be synonymous, as 
Pitcher might be taken to suppose when he declares that the only meaning 
which can be given to Hart's ‘a man is responsible for his actions’ is 
‘a man is deserving of censure or punishment; or, alternatively, of 
praise’. He argues that the ‘essence’ of Hart’s defeasibility thesis can be 
retained by maintaining ‘that it is the concept of being deserving of 
censute ot punishment whicn is really the relevant defeasible one. . . if 
a petson performed some untoward action, then he deserves to be 
censured or punished for having done it, unless he has a satisactory 
defence. If he has such a defence, then the claim that he is censurable for 
doing what he did is reduced or perhaps even altogether destroyed’ 
(op. cit., p. 235). On this there are two short comments: (a) on any cogent 
theory of punishment, responsibility for action cannot be equated with 
what it is the ground of.? In any case, being deserving of censure or 


1 J, L. Austin, How to do things with words (Oxford, 1962). 

2 For an instance of this mistake, see Essay 9, The Relevance of Morals to our Denials of 
Responsibility, by F. V. Raab, in Morality and the Language of Conduct (Wayne State University 
Press, 1963). 
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punishment is not (invariably) the defeasible concept Pitcher takes it to 
be. In the area of strict liability, no defence will defeat (or reduce) an 
offender’s “deserts”, and yet it is for all practical purposes pointless 
(although by no means meaningless) to speak of responsibility at all. 
(b) We must take care not to confuse concepts which have censurability- 
claims built into them with concepts which have responsibility-claims 
built into them. There is no logical barrier to the latter class being vastly 
more extensive than the former. It is always theoretically possible to 
sustain a defence, or mitigating plea, against any action concept which 
appears unmodified in an utterance. The significant difference between 
action concepts and legal concepts is that in the first case we qualify and 
in the second we reject the concept in question. The making of claims, 
implicit or explicit, about an agent’s responsibility is not something we 
go in for when we employ non-legal action concepts. So in neither, case 
can the defeasible concept be that of deserving of censure or punishment. 


III 

I turn now to my second thesis about defeasibility. While it is more 
radical than the first, it is in effect its corollary and will occupy consider- 
ably less space. Thesis (2), it will be recalled, is that in order for there to 
exist a class of defeasible concepts there must exist a broader class of 
concepts which are not similarly defeasible and of which the defeasible 
concepts form a sub-class. In other words, our very notion of responsible 
action presupposes that, for normal cases of action concepts, to establish 
that X was done accidentally, etc., etc., neither defeats nor “reduces”? 
the characterization ‘X’. By way of introduction, three preliminary points: 

(a) That A did X by accident, or under duress, or in any of the ways 
denoted by the several modifying expressions, presupposes that he did X. 
This amounts to the commonplace—which nonetheless seems to have 
been ovetlooked—that in order to perform an action for which one is 
adjudged non-responsible one must perform that action. . 

(b) In the case of non-forensic action concepts it is always possible 
(even if often otiose) to ask whether an agent was responsible for his 
action; and it is always intelligible to conclude that he was not. This is 
not true of legal concepts like murder, and it could not be true of action 
concepts if they were defeasible. 

(c) Hart’s account is incoherent to the extent that it is framed in 
terms of ascribing responsibility for actzons—as it mostly is. For the 
upshot is that a non-responsible action is a contradiction-in-terms. For 
Hart, an action concept is a composite: take away the “ascriptive” com- 
ponent, and one is left with a description of movements. It follows that 
it is proper only to speak of ascribing responsibility for movements. 

It is now a simple matter to show that the notion of responsibility 
encapsulated in many legal concepts is possible only because ‘A did X? 
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is perfectly compatible with ‘A X-ed in manner M’, where M goes proxy 
for one of the modifying adverbs or adverbial phrases which exclude 
(or reduce) responsibility attributions; that is, to show that it is precisely 
because ‘He did it’ can cover both responsible and non-responsible cases 
of action that we are able to distinguish and utilize a sub-class of de- 
feasible concepts. Let us suppose for a moment that action concepts are 
defeasible as legal concepts are, that certain defences nullify the claim 
that a given action has been performed instead of merely precluding, in 
anticipatory fashion, any claim that the action has been responsibly per- 
formed. Now, on this supposition we could not say ‘A performed X, 
but accidentally, or under coercion, or... , etc.’. Instead, we should 
have to say something like the following: ‘So there was no action X 
performed by A; rather an event Y occurred’ (cf. ‘It happened to A 
that...’; ‘It befell A that ...’). Hence our criterion of an action would 
be... what exactly? Well, could it not be responsible performance? It 
could not, for no such notion would be available to us. On our supposi- 
tion, it is impossible to present in a logically coherent form what in our 
conceptual set-up are defeazing (or reducing or mitigating) claims, for 
the conditions essential to their derivation and formulation are ex 
hypothesi lacking. To employ them in the situation envisaged would be 
to presuppose the very distinction which that situation was designed to 
leave unmade. 

And so it is evident that in a conceptual scheme in which the applica- 
tion of action concepts was, like that of legal concepts, defeasible, there 
could be no more room fcr the expression ‘not responsible for one’s 
action’ than for the expression ‘responsible for one’s action’ (except 
possibly for the limited sense of ‘responsible for? which makes ‘A is 
responsible for the action which he performed’ analytic). Such a con- 
ceptual scheme certainly could not accommodate a kind of concept 
possessing the features of legal concepts. That we employ such a kind 
requires that there should be a wider and more basic class of non- 
defeasible concepts of which the first constitutes a sub-class and upon 
which it is parasitic. 


IV 

To summarize briefly: the notion of responsibility which is encap- 
sulated in at least a sizeable number of legal concepts makes possible 
and accounts for the feature of defeasibility. The availability of this 
feature, and hence of the legal machinery which it underpins, presup- 
poses an area in which defeating claims cannot similarly operate. Hart’s 
position is glaringly at fault in seeking to run together what are necessarily 
distinct classes of concept. 


University of Kent at Canterbury 


ON UNDERSTANDING THE UNINTELLIGIBLE 
By HuGo MEYNELL 


Nae of hand-writing done in great haste or under great strain, or 

the words uttered by a man speaking in a foreign language or with 
his mouth full, may well be “unintelligible”. In such cases one does not 
doubt the significance of what the writer or speaker is trying to convey, 
but admits oneself unable to get at it owing to the inadequacy of the 
means of expression. But when contemporary philosophers condemn 
the conceptions, beliefs and arguments of their opponents as “unintelli- 
gible”, as they quite orten do, they seem to be using the term in a sense 
rather different from this. I shall argue that this practice of theirs ought 
in general to be abandoned; that the charge of unintelligibility is usually 
misdirected, and, when it is not, would almost always be more appro- 
priately framed in another way. 

Let us suppose that an anthropologist is studying the beliefs or the 
rituals of some primitive tribe. I take it that his aim is to understand as 
fully as possible what the members of the tribe are up to in acting and 
speaking as they do. He may think of various possible interpretations of 
their words and actions in some particular case—for example that they 
are placating some god, or trying to influence the weather, or expressing 
anguish or dread at the death of their loved ones—and judge how far 
these are verified by the evidence before him. But if, after he has tried 
several alternative possibilities and found them wanting, the anthropo- 
logist concludes that the words or actions he is studying are simply 
unintelligible, I think it would be agreed by most people that he has so 
far failed. Men behave in ways that are often curious, sometimes bizarre; 
but even members of the most primitive communities would hardly be 
expected to make movements and utter sounds entirely at random. The 
case of the anthropologist would seem to be no different in principle 
from that of a natural scientist investigating a phenomenon—say, a 
geologist trying to determine the causes of an earthquake. So far as he 
manages to give an explanation of the earthquake, to make it intelligible, 
thus far he may be said to have succeeded. But if he says it is quite 
unintelligible, and there is no question but that the earthquake really 
occurred, he is surely not so much saying something about the earth- 
quake itself as admitting the failure of his own investigation of it. 

‘But’, it may be objected, ‘the natural and human sciences are not 
really comparable in this respect. There is admittedly something repug- 
nant in the conception of a physical event which of itself is resistant to 
explanation and therefore unintelligible; but this does not apply at all in 
the case of human actions and products.’ Well, it is true that a man may, 
for instance, deliberately utter gibberish. But, given that his action és 
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really an action and not, say, a reflex due to the electrical stimulation of 
his cerebral cortex, one would expect him to have some motive in doing 
so. He might be trying to amuse or annoy those within earshot, or to 
provide an example for phi-osophical discussion. And I do not think 
that when it is claimed, for example, that talk about Substance or the 
Absolute or disembodied minds is “unintelligible”, the claim usually 
amounts to the assertion that all such talk is gibberish. The suggestion 
is rather that there is some underlying incoherence. The claim that 
there is such incoherence in talk about God, whether well-founded or 
not, is at least easy to understand. It may well be argued, for example, 
that by ‘God’ is meant both a being at once all-powerful and utterly 
good and that to whose act:vity is due the highly imperfect world in 
which we live; and that there could not conceivably be a being of whom 
both these things were true. Or, again, it may be argued that there is 
something at bottom incoherent about the idea of an intelligent agent, 
as God the creator is generally supposed to be, who is not or has not 
also a physical body. If something like this is meant by those who claim 
that talk about God, or abovt anything else, is “unintelligible”, then the 
claim seems often to be at least worth investigating. But in such cases it 
would surely be less misleading to say that the kind of talk concerned 
involved inconsistency or incoherence, than to say that it was unintelli- 
gible. 

After all, that the use of a term should commit one to inconsistency 
or incoherence presupposes that, in one sense at least, the term is intelli- 
gible. One may apprehend that discourse about God is intelligible as talk 
about ‘an immaterial agent who is related to the whole of nature and 
history rather as human agers are related to their actions and products’, 
even if one believes that taere is in such a notion some underlying 
incoherence such as I have a_ready described. One may, indeed, also find 
discourse about God intellizible in that one has some insight into the 
reasons and motives which have led fairly intelligent and reasonable 
people to believe not only that the concept is coherent, but that it is 
instantiated. To admit so much is surely to admit that the concept of God 
is in a sense intelligible; so zlearly intelligible, someone might say, that 
its incoherence can plainly ke shown. 

The difference between incoherence or inconsistency, on the one 
hand, and unintelligibility, oa the other, can be brought out with particu- 
lar clarity in relation to the characteristically Christian theological 
doctrine of the Trinity. (What I have to say on this matter does not 
presuppose that the doctrine of the Trinity actually zs incoherent; only 
that the reasons why it might be held to be incoherent are easy to under- 
stand.) To claim that the doctrine is “unintelligible” is not, presumably, 
to claim that all those who stated the doctrine or tried to establish its 
meaning or truth were simply talking at random. This claim, if indeed 
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it is made, is not plausible; the fathers and heretics who argued about 
the doctrine were up to something, or at least thought they were up to 
something; and it is the business of the historian of ideas to show what 
their motives were for speaking as they did, even if he.has reason to 
conclude that what they said was self-contradictory. If he cannot render 
what they said intelligible in one sense at least, he has so far failed in his 
task,} 

In fact, the “intelligibility” of the doctrine of the Trinity in that 
sense can very easily be shown; that is to say, one may clearly indicate 
what the underlying devotional and conceptual problems were which 
led to the formulation of the doctrine.? Attentive readers of the New 
Testament will find in that document that the man Jesus is alleged, in a 
very few places, to be God; but that in very many places honours are 
ascribed to him which would hardly be attributed by the writers to that 
which was other than God. On the other hand, Jesus is frequently 
represented as talking about God as other than himself; Paul and other 
writers talk of ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son’, the former when referring to 
God as other than Jesus, the latter when referring to Jesus himself. In 
a number of places in the New Testament, again, there is reference to a 
‘Holy Spirit? who, while apparently having qualities and effects which 
distinguish him as divine, is identical neither with the Father nor with 
the Son. Thus one might conclude from the New Testament that the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are all divine and therefore God; 
but that they are not simply identical with one another. And yet it is 
axiomatic to Jews and Christians that there are not three Gods but one. 

Here, if anywhere, we have a prima facie contradiction—in the 
doctrine that there are three beings really distinct from one another, that 
each of these beings is God, and yet that there are not three Gods but 
one. The doctrine of the Trinity as propounded by the Fathers simply 
sets out that “God is three and God is one’, as it was later expressed; it 
does not attempt to explain it. In the context of the thought of the time, 
‘persons’ are no more than whatever there are three of in God, ‘sub- 
stance’ whatever there is one of. To assert the doctrine prevents one 
from taking the obvious ways out of the difficulty, of being a Sabellian 

1 Michael Durrant’s remark about the early Christian Fathers, that they did not under- 
stand the concepts they were using in formulating the doctrine of the Trinity (Theology and 
Intelligibility, 46) seems to me to represent a failure of this kind. One may compare Michael 
Frayn’s adaptation of the text from Wittgenstein: ‘Ifa lion could speak, he would not be able 
to understand himself’. 

2 H, A. Wolfson says that the doctrine of the Trinity was a solution propounded to 
ptoblems arising from Christian insistence that the Logos and the Spirit were really God, 
and the need to reconcile this with belief in only one God. Durrant quotes him to this effect 
(op. cit., p. 189), but objects that an unintelligible formula cannot be the solution of a problem. 
This seems to me to confuse several issues. I grant that an incoherent formula cannot be the 
successful solution to a problem, but it may well be an attempt at such a solution. No more 
than the latter seems-entailed by what is stated by Wolfson. And if one cannot give some such 


explanation of why fairly intelligent and reasonable men propounded a formula alleged to be 
inconsistent, one has failed to account for it at all. 
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(denying any real distinction between Father, Son and Spirit), of being 
a ttitheist (saying there are three Gods), or being an Arian (saying that 
the Son and Spirit are not really God). How God could conceivably be 
in a sense three and in a sense one, and—what amounts to the same 
thine—what are the exact meanings of the terms ‘person’ and ‘nature’ 
in this context, were problems left to later Christian thinkers to cope 
with as best they could. Whether the difficulty is ultimately soluble or 
insoluble is not relevant to the present discussion.+ Let us suppose for 
a moment that it is not; that to assert the doctrine of the Trinity, that 
God is three persons in one substance, is a real and not merely prima facie 
contradiction. Even so, unless the historian of ideas can make the doctrine 
“intelligible” in some such manner as I have sketched, he has so far 
failed in what he is or ought to be trying to do. 

The logical positivists worked with a clear criterion of meaning, and 
consequently of intelligibility; when this criterion was not met by a 
statement or theory, it was usual and quite appropriate for them to say 
that it was meaningless or unintelligible. I believe that the frequency 
with which contemporary phi-osophers state that statements and theories 
are unintelligible is largely due to their influence. But the charge, if not 
perhaps itself unintelligible, is at least obscure except against the back- 
ground of a clearly articulated theory of meaning. And this does not 
generally seem to be forthcoming. The logical positivist criterion, as is 
well known, gave rise to corsiderable difficulties—for example, in that 
the ‘principle of verifiability’ appeared to be meaningless according to 
itself. One cannot verify or falsify in experience the non-analytic proposi- 
tion that all non-analytic propositions are verifiable or falsifiable in 
experience. On the other hand, it does on the face of it seem reasonable 
to hold that persons should be expected to adduce some kind of evidence 
in support of the doctrines which they propound; and that judgments 
without such evidence are at best idle. It does not indeed seem wholly 
unreasonable to go further, and say that judgments for or against which 
evidence will not ever and could not conceivably ever be forthcoming 
are meaningless. But this principle certainly will not do to disqualify 
the doctrine of the Trinity as held by the early Christian Fathers. They 
thought that the New Testament provided adequate grounds for holding 
that the Father was God, the Son was God, and the Holy Spirit was God; 
that the Father, Son and Holy Spirit were distinct from one another; 
and yet that there was one God and not three. And to believe these three 


1 Probably the most impressive ¢ttempt at a definitive solution of the problem is the 
“psychological analogy” invented b7 Augustine and elaborated by Aquinas. The gist of 
this, so far as I can see, is that the relation between Father and Son is to be understood on 
the analogy of a conscious subject’s zonception of himself; and the relation of both to the 
Holy Spirit on that of the love arising from this conception. For detailed discussion of this 
“solution” (actual or attempted), see Bernard Lonergan, Verbum, Word and Idea in Aquinas, 
chapter V. 
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propositions is to believe in the doctrine of the Trinity as believed by 
the early Fathers. : 

I conclude that philosophers ought seldom or never to say that the 
actions, beliefs or conceptions of other men are unintelligible. If they 
mean that they themselves cannot understand them or hold them in such 
contempt as not to regard them as worth understanding, they had better 
say so. If they imply that human words and actions sometimes occur at 
random, as a result not even of any intelligible misunderstanding or any 
intention or purpose however strange, they should go on to give some 
positive justification of so remarkable an assumption. If they mean that 
the actions are performed or the words are uttered as a result of mis- 
understanding rather than understanding of things or circumstances, 
they should say so; and it may be assumed that it will be intelligible how 
such a misunderstanding could have occurred. If they mean that the 
beliefs and conceptions on which the words or actions are based are 
inconsistent with one another, the inconsistency should be clearly 
stated or demonstrated. 

It would be self-defeating to argue that the charge of unintelligibility 
was always itself unintelligible. I have tried to show rather that it is so 
ambiguous that it is always better expressed in some other way. _ 


University of Leeds 
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WITTGENSTEIN ON ‘CAN’ 
By JENNY TEICHMAN 


UMAN beings differ from other animals in having a different range 
of abilities. In other words, they can do things which other animals 
cannot do. 

When we talk about can and can’t, and about a particular creature’s 
abilities, are we perhaps referring directly or indirectly, and whether we 
know it ot not, to facts about the structure of the creature concerned? 
A materialist account of the matter might well involve such a conclusion. 

Now, what is meant by an ability (and in particular by a human 
ability) cannot be something wholly separate from the states of affairs 
otdinarily described by expressions such as: ‘he can...’, ‘he could if 
..., ‘he would if...’, ‘he hes ...’, ‘he probably will if...’ and so on. 
What an ability zs, is delineated by expressions such as these, and by the 
differences between them. But it is certain that not all such expressions 
refer (even indirectly) to structure. Indeed it is not obvious that any of 
them do. 

On the other hand the icea of ability, of what a man (or any other 
creature) can do, surely will not turn out to be something wholly separate 
either from what a man does do, or from what he és. 

In the Brown Book (p. toc) there is a very illuminating discussion of 
‘can’, Wittgenstein describes a number of language games, which are 
intended (as it seems to me) to represent one by one the strands which 
make up the meaning of ‘can’. 

The first game described (44) is one played with a grooved board 
and a peg: 


A board in which a peg is moved in some sort of game or for some other 
purpose. Different boards have differently grooved surfaces. Some have 
ellipses, some circular ones, etc. The people using this instrument 
describe the board and also the peg thus—‘This is a board in which the 
peg can be moved in a circle’. 


Wittgenstein writes: ‘One could in this case call the word “can” an 
operator by means of which the form of expression describing an action 
is transformed into a description of the instrument’, and also: ‘Here the 
- state-of the object corresponds to what might be called “a stationary 
22 92 


sense experience” . 
The following things also are true of the example. 
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The state, i.e. the shapes, of the board and the peg can be taken in 
at a glance. 

Someone looking at a peg and board with, say, a non-circular 
elliptical groove could not very reasonably say: ‘This is a board in 
which a peg might be able to move in a circle.’ Consequently “This is a 
board in which a peg might be able to move in an ellipse, as against a 
circle’ will not be said either. In this game ‘is able to’ Coes not co-exist 
with the expression ‘might be able to’, the latter expression has virtually 
no place. 

Is it a mere empirical fact that the peg can move in a circle? It need 
not be thought of as a mere fact, for two reasons. First, it is easy to 
treat a very simple piece of apparatus as a diagram of a piece of apparatus. 
A diagram represents a sort of ideal. In the Bixe Book Wittgenstein talks 
about diagrams of machines and says that it is not taken into account, 
when calculating, e.g. bearing loads and work output, that there is a 
logical possibility of pistons turning to putty, and an empirical possibility 
that pistons will crack. Secondly, there are implicit (non-empirical) rules 
for the use of the peg and board. Wittgenstein supposes that it is ‘used 
in a game or for some other purpose’. So we might compare it with 
other games. Take tossing pennies. The possibility of a coin’s falling 
into an upright position, wedged on edge between floorboards is not 
taken into account in deciding who has won the toss. Similarly, if the 
peg ploughed a new furrow in the board, that event would presumably 
lie outside the rules, and would not count as part of the game. When the 
sense of can happen is limited in these a priort ways, the distinction between 
‘can move’ and ‘can only move’ scarcely exists. 

There is very little room, if any, for betting on the peg-and-board. 
Compared with ‘can draw 4 Aces’, ‘can move in an ellipse’ has a limited 
interest and a reduced reference to future events. 

The next language game (45) is one which has no word for in. People 
say “water can be taken from this glass’ instead of ‘there is water in this 
glass’. They say ‘the broom can be taken out of this cupboard’ and so 
on. The chief difference (as it seems to me) between this game and the 
first one concerns the possibility of taking things in at a glance. The 
state of the peg-and-board can, it is assumed, always be taken in at a 
glance. But what is taken in at a glance in the second game depends on 
contingencies such as the transparency of glass, the non-transparency of 
cupboards, and so on. In othez words, in this game some of the descrip- 
tions constructed with can correspond to ‘stationary sense-experiences’, 
and others do not. But for all that, the speakers of this language would 
not think that can has two senses any more than we think that zz has two 
senses. 

Next Wittgenstein describes a language (46) which has no words for 
flexible, inflexible, hard, soft. People say “This hut is made of sticks which 
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can be easily bent’. They talk about happenings, and about the behaviour 
of objects, precisely when we would think of ourselves (at least so far 
as soft and hard ate concerned) as referring to the static qualities and 
(relatively) unchanging structures of things. Well, but how do we know 
that they are referring to behaviour? We know because the verbal forms 
of this imagined language-game indicate that no ‘stationary’ present- 
tense sense-experiences correspond to descriptions constructed with 
can. (The verbal form in question is modelled on “ordinary-language” 
descriptions of dispositions.) 

Language-game (49) contains.the forms ‘he has done so-and-so’ and 
‘he can do so-and-so’. They have slightly different uses, but the truth- 
conditions are the same for each. Wittgenstein puts it like this: ‘Imagine 
a tribe in whose language there is an expression corresponding to our 
“He has done so-and-so”, ard another expression corresponding to our 
“He can do so-and-so”, this latter expression, however, being only used 
when its use is justified by the same fact which would also justify the 
former expression.’ He goes on to say that das, in this language, will be 
used characteristically in narration, can when the Chief needs some men 
to perform certain tasks, and questions people before selecting these or 
those. What sas happened isa’t just evidence for what can happen, in this 
game. Here, descriptions o7 what has happened, and descriptions of 
abilities, of what can happen, come as close as may be: rather in the way 
that, in the peg-and-board game, descriptions of structure and descrip- 
tions of what can happen came as close as may be. 

Language-games nos. 57-39 involve betting. This is an activity 
which may be accompanied very naturally by verbal forms containing 
the phrase: ‘it can happen...’. No. 57 is dicing: now, no one gives 
reasons fot betting on this namber rather than that, unless the dice are 
loaded. No. 58 concerns betting on unseen runners, or again, betting 
in a language which contains no ‘reason-giving’ expressions. No. 59 is 
a game in which reasons are given, but post hoc, for betting on certain 
runnets. | 

These games are characterized by an absence of any reference either 
to causal or other connections between structures and abilities, or to 
evidential or other connections between what has already happened and 
abilities. Unlike the earlier games (44-49) described in this portion of the 
Brown Book, the later games involve conjecture, guessing and (perhaps) 
sometimes an estimating of ‘merely mathematical) probability. Wittgen- 
stein says of the uses of can exemplified in the earlier and later games 
respectively that ‘it is clear’ that they are ‘closely related’ (p. 112). 

These dozen or so pages of the Brown Book suggest the following 
questions: 

Is there a gap between descriptions of specifically human abilities and 
descriptions of the states and structure of the human body? Or do the 
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two kinds of description come as close as may be? Is there a gap between 
descriptions of human abilities and descriptions of what has happened, 
i.e. accounts of the individual’s past experiences and past performances? 
Or do these kinds of description come as close as may be? 

Well, to answer in the first place rather generally: when thinking of 
causes we take it for granted that the structure of a thing or creature 
ultimately determines the limits of its abilities. But Wittgenstein’s dis- 
cussion of can brings out a more interesting point: the structure of a 
thing is sometimes one of the elements which determine what the ex- 
pressions ‘is able to...’, ‘can...’ and so forth actually wean when the 
abilities of a thing of such-and-such a type are referred to. Other ele- 
ments, e.g. the histories of things, the aims of those who speak a certain 
language, the various roles of prediction, the idea of mathematical 
probability, etc., also help determine, in this way or that, and in this 
case or that, what ‘can’ and ‘able’ and ‘ability’ mean. (Overall, the concept 
of ability is determined by all these elements.) 

To speak more particularly of human ability as such: When we deal 
with ‘perfect’ machines (diagrams), a priori limits are placed on what can 
happen. It is possible for a real device to be so simple that it can be 
treated as a diagram of itself. When it zs as simple as this, and when we 
do treat it in that way, then Woking at structure is tantamount to looking at 
what can happen. Here there is virtually no gap or distance between struc- 
ture and ‘ability’. The other elements—history, probability, etc.—play 
no part in determining fis ‘can. ..’. 

Obviously a complicated machine—a computer, say— is an entirely 
different sort of case. 

No one, not even the designer, can ‘take in at a glance’ the structure 
of a computer. How it works, the particular purposes of the different 
bits, how to alter it, and repair it, and so on, are matters of expertise, 
things which, so far from being single simple ‘stationary sense-expeti- 
ences’ take a lot of time to learn about and come to understand. 

A computer could not be an effective diagram of itself. 

People could bet on the behaviour of a computer: no one would bet 
on the peg-and-board. 

For these reasons, descriptions of the structure of such a machine 
and statements about what it can do certainly do not come as close as 
may be. There is a lot of room for inference, and some room too for 
guessing, conjecturing, betting, hoping, etc. 

Other things being equal (e.g. no deterioration in x’s constituents), 
that x has done something i is sufficient reason to say that x can do that 
thing. For all that, ‘can do’ does not mean exactly the same as ‘has done’. 
The significance of can and the significance of sas might be as close as 
may be, or might be quite distant. 

Machines, which after all exist in the first place only because they 
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are supposed to serve the purposes of human beings, can be altered, 
structurally, if they fail to do what is wanted of them, and hence the 
question as to what a particular machine as done can turn out to be of 
less interest than questions adout what it was supposed to do, and about 
how it can be got to do what it was supposed to do. In the long run, of 
course, these matters concern structure: inferences from structure to 
happenings and vice-versa, <lterations in structure, and so forth. 

The characteristic abilities of human beings are no doubt more akin 
to those of computers than they are to those of simpler constructions. 
Certainly the human being is like the computer; in so far as it could not 
conceivably be an effective diagram of itself; and in allowing ‘it can 
only...’, “t might . . ? alorgside “t can .. ? and ‘it will. . .’; in giving 
scope for inference; and in giving scope for betting. All the same, there 
are large differences, too. (I am not talking about complexity.) People 
ate not made in factories, and are not made for the sake of particular 
purposes. So everything that is known about the human being, including 
everything that is known about what human beings can do, rests in the 
end upon observation of the given, and not on experimental alterations 
in a basic structure. 

Neither the structure oz the brain and nervous system, nor the 
history of an individual, are things that can be taken in at a glance. Our 
knowledge (such as it is) of the first is entirely a matter of expertise, and 
in fact plays no part at all in judgments about what normal people will 
do, are liable to do, might do, can do, etc. 

Our knowledge of the second does rest on common observation. 
Although an individual’s history can’t be seen straight off, still, what 
can and is able to, and so on, mean, in the case of human beings, may 
turn out to be rather closely connected with Jas in many ordinary and 
typical cases. That is to say: not only: If he has, he can: but also: If he 
can, he has. (Think of: ‘She zan sing beautifully’, “He is an able student’, 
“Who can beat Spassky”) 

New knowledge about tne human brain and nervous system could 
not close the gap, diminish the distance, between statements describing 
abilities and statements describing states and structures. For insofar as 
such knowledge diminished the distance in one way, it would necessarily 
increase it in another. Thus, just supposing that the more we learnt 
about the brain the better we could predict what a man would do next 
(and this is already to suppose a great deal): nevertheless, the predictions 
would be based on more and more complex information, and therefore 
would need more and more inference. The case would get further and 
further away (as it were) from the (already remote) examples in whch 
structure and ‘what can happen’ can both be taken in at a glance. 


New Hall, Cambridge 


AN ACCOUNT OF ENTAILMENT BASED ON 
CLASSICAL SEMANTICS 


By JOHN P. CLEAVE 


1. Introduction 

ERTAIN kinds of implication such as A & A+B and B>AvA 

are sometimes regarded as fallacious or paradoxical, even though 
classically correct, on the grounds that A & A (or A vA) is irrelevant 
to the arbitrary proposition B. Various attempts have been made to 
characterize a notion of “valid” implication by constructing formal 
systems based on posited properties of “entailment”. An admirable, 
well-documented example is the paper “Tautological Entailments’ by 
Andetson and Belnap (1). We shall avoid the postulational approach of 
(1) by seeking the source of paradox in formulas which have an irrelevant 
subformula—a notion shortly to be made precise. Such formulas we call 
slack; non-slack formulas are termed rigid. The classical, Bolzano-Tarski 
notion of logical consequence will be retained (B is a consequence of A 
if the models of B include those of A—equivalently, A > B is a tauto- 
logy). In view of the absence of agreement on the nature of the para- 
doxical implications we shall regard a tautology A > B as expressing a 
valid entailment if the formula 4A > B is rigid. This notion of entail- 
ment has the following properties—(a) most, if not all, of the commonly 
agreed paradoxes of implication arise from slack tautologies, (b) the 
relation of entailment is not transitive, thus confirming the opinion of 
Lewy, Geach, Smiley eż al. (see p. 11 of (1)), and (c) there exist valid 
entailments which, at least in the usual type of Gentzen system, cannot 
be proved without use of “invalid” entailments, i.e., slack tautologies. 
It would seem that (a), (b), and (c) cast some doubt on the feasibility of 
axiomatizing entailment. 


2. Rigid propositions 

The basic principle of relating entailments to rigid propositions can 
be traced to a notion of ‘pure entailment’ of S. Körner (2, 1947). It occurs 
more explicitly in (3, 1955) where Körner defines an ‘essential’ logically 
necessary proposition as one not containing an ‘inessential component’, 
i.e., a subformula whose replacement by its negation leaves the logical 
necessity of the whole proposition intact. An essential, logically necessary 
proposition is therefore, in our terminology, a rigid tautology. The © 
definition given below is an extension of Kérner’s notion of ‘essential 
component’ to arbitrary propositions. 

To fix ideas, we deal exclusively with a formal language L consisting 
of logical symbols for conjunction, disjunction and negation, proposi- 
tional variables p, q, r;... and constant propositions o and 1. “AB? (or, 
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where necessary to display tne connective, “A.B’) and ‘A v B’ denote, 
respectively, the conjunction and disjunction of the formulas A and B; 
‘A’ denotes the negation cf A. ‘A > B’ stands for Av B. As in 
Schütte (4) ‘F(A? denotes a zormula F with a distinguished occurrence 
of a subformula 4. A function @ which assigns truth-values 4, f to the 
variables p, g,7,... and ż to 1, fto o is an evaluation: it can be extended 
in the usual way, via truth-tables for the connectives, to an assignment 
of truth-values to all formulas of L. ‘#F’ denotes the truth-value of F 
derived in this way from $6. We write ‘F=G° if F, G are logically equiva- 
lent, i.e., 6b = 4G for all eva_uations 9. 

The concept of s/ack formula can be made precise in more than one 
way: we choose the following method. 


Definition (i) An occurrence of a subformula X of the formula F is 
irrelevant if the logical equivalence class of F remains unchanged 
when that occurrence of X and only that occurrence is replaced by 
its negation, i.e., F(X)= F(X). A formula is slack if it contains an 
irrelevant subformula and rigid otherwise. (ii) R, T denote the classes 
of rigid L-formulas and L-tautologies respectively. Thus, R a T 
is the class of rigid tautologies. 


Example 1. Atomic formulas (i.e., o, 1, Ds q, t, .. ) ate rigid. 


Example 2. p>.p(qv 7) and pv qq.>p are rigid tautologies but 
play G).>p and p>.p v qġ are slack tautologies. 


Example 3. pq v pr.>.p(gvr) and p(qvr).>.pqvr are both rigid 
tautologies. But pg v pr.>.pqv r is a slack tautology because pg v pr.>. 
p47 r is still a tautology. 


Example 4. pq v pr.>p and pq v pr.>.q vr are both slack tautolo- 
gies, 


3. Some properties of rigid formalas 
Our first aim is to prove 
Theorem 1. Every formula of L is equivalent to a rigid formula. 
To this end we first prove 
Lemma 2. For any formula F(X), F(X)=F(X) if, and only if, 
F(X) =FQ)=F(o).- 
Proof. The lemma follows directly from: 
bF(X)=4F(1) and oF(X)=oF(o) if 6X=1, 
bF(X) = oF(0) and 6F(X)=oF(1) if 6X =o. 
Next, for any formula F let |F| denote the number of logical 
symbols occurring in F. We say that F is minimalif for every formula G 
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logically equivalent to F, |F]<IGI. A trivial, but tedious induction on 
|F] then establishes 


Lemma 3. For any formula F(X), F(1) (F(0)) is either 1 (0, resp) 
itself, or is not minimal. 


From lemma 2, lemma 3 and example 1 it easily follows that every 
slack formula is non-minimal, and so every minimal formula is rigid. 
But, clearly, every formula is equivalent to a minimal formula. Thus, 
every formula is equivalent to a rigid formula. The proof of theorem 
1 is now complete. 

Some of the closure properties of the class of rigid formulas are 
listed in: 


Theorem 4 

(4.1) Every subformula of a rigid formula is rigid. 

(4.2) F(A.B) eR < F/(B.A) e R 

(4.3) F((AB)C) ER < F(A(BC)) eR 

(44) F(A.A) eR = F(A) eR 

(4.5) F(A) eR <« F(A) e R 

(4.6) F(AB) eR <« F(AvB) eR 
F(AvB)(AvC)) eR = F(AvBC) eR 


(4-7) 
The duals of (4.2)-(4.7) also hold. 


Proof. (4.1) is trivial, The proofs of (4.2)-(4.7) are similar. We 
illustrate the principles involved by proving (4.4). This is proved by 
showing that if F(A) is slack then so is F(4A.A). Let G=F/(A). Suppose 
that G is slack. Then there occurs a subformula X such that G(X) =G(X). 
There are three cases to consider 

(i) X does not overlap the displayed occurrence of A in F Then by 
the conventions of (4) F can be written as F(X, A). So, as F is slack, 
F(X, A)=F(X, A). But, as A=A.A, F(X, A)=F(X, A.A) and 
F(X, A)=F(X, A.A). Hence F(X, A.A)=F(X, A.A). Thus F(A.A) 
is slack. 

(it) The displayed occurrence of A is a subformula of X. Thus X 
can be written as X(A) and so F(A) is G(X(A)). Hence G(X(A))= 
G(X(A)). As A=A.A, X(A)=X(A.A) and X(A)=X(A.A.) So 
G(X(A))=G(X(A.A)) and G(X(A))= G(X(A.A)) thus giving 
G(X(A.A))=G(X(A.A)), ie. F(A.A) is slack. 

(iii) Xis a subformula of 4A—A=A(X). We show that F(A.A(X))= 
F(A.A(X)) from which one concludes that F(A.A) is slack. Consider 
an arbitrary evaluation 9. If ¢4(X)=oA(X) then, as A=A(X), 
$(A.A(X))=6(A_A(X)), so that $6F(A.A(X))= oF(A.A(X)). But if 
o.A(X) # >A(X) then either (a) 6(A.A(X))=o(A.A(X)), in which case 
bF(A_A(X))= oF (A.A(X)), or (P) o(A.A(X)) 4 O(A. A(X)), which, 
as ¢A(X)#bA(X) and A=A/(X), gives ¢A4(X)=6(A.A(X)) and 
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$.A(S)=$(A.A(X)), so that 6F(A(X))= 6F(A.A(X)) and 6F( A(X) 
= $F(A.A(X)). Now F(A(X))=F(A(X)). Hence $F(A.A(X))= 
¢F(A.A(X)). It follows that F(A.A(X))=F(A.A(X)), ie. F( 4.4) is 


slack. 


Example 5. pp e R; but pp.pp ¢ IR, as pp. pp=pp.pp. Thus R is not 
closed under conjunction and, further, (4.4) is not reversible. 

Example 6. (P v p) (È v p) <= IR. Application of the distributive law 
does not preserve rigidity, since ($ v p)p.v.(p v p)p=(p v p)p.v.(p v p)p. 
Hence (4.7) is not reversible. 

Example 7. P4 v pg € RAT; but (pq v p).(pq v 4) €e RaT, as 
(pav p).(pg v p) e T. Hence the dual of (4.7) is not reversible. 


4. Rigid tautologies 


Definition. The relation -> between L-formulas is defined by A > B 
if, and only if, A > Be RaT. IfA >B we say that A entails B. 


Implications which are most obviously paradoxical are those in 
which either premiss or corclusion are tautologous or contradictory. 
Entailments are non-paradoxical in this sense. For 


Theorem 5. IE A >B then A, B, A, B¢ T. 


Proof. Suppose A e T. Then Av B=1=A v B. Hence A » Bis 
slack. Thus, if A ->B then 4 ¢ T. Similarly, if A ->B then B¢ T. 

Now suppose that 4 > Band A e T. As A > Be T,Be T. This 
is a contradiction by the preceding argument. So if 4 >B then 4 ¢ T. 
Likewise if A -> B then B ẹ¢ T. 


Corollary 6. If Ae T then there does not exist a formula B such that 
A->BorB>A. 
(This is somewhat stronger than a criterion of Smiley referred to on 
p. 10 of (1)). 
The class of rigid tautologies is of course closed under the operations 
(4.2)-(4.7) and their duals. But in addition (cf. Example 5) 


Theorem 7..A, Be RaT if, and only if, 4.Be RaT. 


Proof. Suppose A.Be Ra T. Then 4, Be 1. By(4.1)A,BelR. So | 
4, BeRaT. Conversely, suppose that F=A.B is a slack tautology. 
Then F contains a subformula X such that F(X) =F(X), Xis clearly not 
A.B itself. Hence X is a subformula of 4 or of B. Suppose 4=A(X). 
Then F(X)=A(X).B=A(X).B=F(X). But A.B e T. Hence B e T. So 
A(X)=A(X), i.e. A is slack. Similarly if X isa subformula of B then B 
_is slack. Hence if A.B is a slack tautology then either 4 ot B is also a 
slack tautology. 
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Some closure properties of entailments are given in 


Theorem 8. (8.1) If A ->B and A ->C then A> B.C (8.2). If 
A ->C and B >C then Av B. > C (8.3). A ->B if, and only if, 
B >A. 

Proof. ad(8.1). Suppose 4 >B, A -> C. Then Av B,AvCeRaT. 
By theorem 7 (Av B(AvC)eRaT. By theorem 4.7 A v (B.C) 
e RaT, ie. A > B.C. 

ad(8. 2). Similar to (8.1), using the dual of 4.7. 

ad(8.3). Suppose 4 ->B. Then AvBeiRaAT. By theorem 4.5 
Av Be RaT. So B->A. The converse is similar. 

It is quite easy to find “desirable” properties of logical consequence 
which fail to hold for entailment. Thus, for no formulas A, B is it the 
case that 4.B > 4 or A >.AvB. Further, example 3 shows that en- 
tailment is not transitive. Neither do the converses of 8.1, 8.2 hold: 
example — p > p(qgv 4) but not p > .gv 4. Finally, it seems unlikely 
that paradoxical formulas can be excluded from any of the usual formula- 
tions of deductive systems; for, at least in Gentzen type systems, there 
are tigid tautologies which cannot be derived without the use of slack 
tautologies. Consider, for instance, the system defined by Schiitte on 
page 36 of (4). pq v pr.>.p(q v r) is a rigid tautology (example 3). It is 
derivable by inference rule Sra only from pg > p(q¢ v.r) and pr > p(qvr), 
or by rule Srb only from pg v pr. > p and pq v pr.>.g v r: there are no 
other premisses from which it can be derived. But pg > p(gvt), 
pr>plqvr), pqv pr.>.p and pqvpr.>.qvr are, by example 4 all 
slack tautologies. 
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LOGICALLY SIMPLE PROPOSITIONS 
By Barry MILLER 


N this paper I argue that propositions gua propositions need not be 
logically complex: assignability of truth value to an expression is not 
precluded by its lack of sub-propositional logical components.1 

By a proposition J mear an expression to which truth values can be 
assigned, but which however need not have assertoric force. And in 
speaking of ‘logically simple’ I am using that phrase in a narrower sense 
than usual. More commonly it is used of a proposition that is not com- 
posed of other propositions. But in this paper I am using it to mean, in 
addition, that the proposition is totally lacking in sub-propositional 
logical components. 

On the face of it, of course, logical complexity seems to be one of the 
marks distinguishing propcsitions from names, for example. Although 
like names in having complete sense, they differ from them in logical 
structure, names being logically simple and propositions apparently _ 
logically complex. Whilst sich complexity may not be a sufficient con- 
dition for being a proposition, it may well seem to be a necessary one. 

Such a view is understendable, particularly if the structure of pro- 
positions is taken to be esseatially tied to the nature of predication, since 
no theory of predication cculd be viable without logical complexity of 
some kind. For Aristotle the complexity was one of two terms. For Mill 
it was one of two terms and a copula, which was an ‘is’ of identity. For 
the so-called ‘traditional’ logic it was one of two classes (or, better, names 
of classes) with a copula, which would be either the ‘is’ of class member- 
ship or that of class-inclusicn. In our own day Leśniewski and Lejewski 
_ have proposed it as being one of two names (which need not be nouns) 
together with one of various functors, any one of which is reducible to 
the single primitive functor called that of ‘singular inclusion’. 

It is common to all the foregoing theories that the roles of at least two 
of the components of propositions should be interchangeable. The 
dominant contemporary view, however, is that they are not, although an 
exception might be made for the case of identity propositions. But, at 
least for propositions of predication, their logical components are held to 
be not interchangeable, but related as function to argument. Yet this, 
too, no less than the previous theories, requires propositions to have sub- 
propositional logical components. i. 

Whatever the merits of the competing theories, it is clear that they are 
theories of predication but by no means clear that they are also theories 
of the proposition. Only if the latter were clear could we conclude that 

1 Since writing this paper I have learned that a similar position was maintained by 


Brentano. See ‘Miklosich on Subjectless Sentences’ in The Origin of our knowledge of Right and 
Wrong, ed. R. Chisholm. Our positions differ, however, on several important points. 
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propositions have to be logically complex. So it is still an open question 
whether any proposition could be logically simple. 

Now a proposition might be said to have sub-propositional compo- 
nents (i.e. be logically complex) on three grounds: 


1. if it were saying something about a particular or particulars, e.g. 
“Tom is tall’, “The Robinsons are crossing the street’. Here a logical 
subject is employed with a first level predicate. 


2. if, instead of logical subject and first level predicate, the compo- 
nents were first level predicate and second level predicate. 


3. if it were in some tense other than the simple present: such 
tenses are a composite of the simple present together with one or 
more tense inflectors. 


I do not want to suggest that a proposition containing a logical 
predicate could be anything but logically complex. But I do want to 
suggest that a proposition could be logically simple if, 


i. it were to employ no predicates at all, not even a first level one, 
and 
ii. if tensed, it were in the present tense. 


To support this position I offer a number of examples that seem to 
be at least grammatically simple. Subsequently I try to show them to be 
logically simple as well. 


I 
The first example is the Rumanian ‘Fu/gura’ (literally ‘Lightens’),? 
which contains neither grammatical subject nor object. What is more, it 
lacks even the suffix ‘t’ possessed by its Latin counterpart (‘Fulguraz’), 
and which would perform the same function as the English ‘it’ in such 
expressions as ‘It is raining’ or ‘It is quiet’. Here, then, is one proposition 
that is grammatically simple. | 
The same can be said of the German ‘Es klappert (literally “It rattles’), 
as can be seen from one context in which it appears: ‘Grossmutter, da ist 
eine Maus drin! hort wie es klappert! da ist eine Maus drin!?? To be a gram- 
matical subject ‘es’ ought refer back to ‘Maas’, and hence should have not 
the neuter but the feminine form ‘sie’. “Es’, therefore, is not a subject but 
a mere grammatical filler, which could well be omitted were we (or the 
Germans) not so bound by convention as to require a dummy subject 
1 The romance languages provide a number of similar examples in which a proposition is 
nothing more than the stem of a verb. I owe this point to a comparative philologist. 
2 “Grandmother, there is a mouse inside! Hark at the rattling (or, at how it rattles)! There 


is a mouse inside!’ Clemens Brentano, Geschichte vom braven Kasperl und dem schönen Anmerl, 
Bern, p. 46. 
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where a genuine one is lacking. So, despite the ‘es’, ‘Es klappert contains 
neither subject nor object: it is grammatically simple. 

Finally, there is a whole -ange of propositions in English and German 
which also seem to be grammatically simple: 


It is raining (snowing, hailing, thundering) 
Es regnet (schneit, hagelt, donnert) 

It is quiet—Es schweigt 

It is draughty—Es zieht 

Es brennt! 


It is true that, in certain cases, the ‘it’ or ‘es’? may originally have 
referred to some deity or other that was thought to be producing various 
weather conditions. Our cancern, however, is with their contemporary 
use. And irrespective of their historical antecedents, the propositions in 
use today carry neither imp-icit not explicit reference to any agent at all, 
whether divine or not. 

The grammatical simplicity of the propositions mentioned in this 
section make them plausikle candidates for being logically simple as 
well. Only closer scrutiny, though, can determine how successful their 
candidature is. 


M. 
The presence of a log:cal predicate would suffice to bring their 
candidature to nought. If a proposition contained a first level predicate 
it would have also to contain either a name (proper or common) or a 
second level predicate. In either case it would be logically complex. A 
condition of its being simple, therefore, is that it contain no first level 
predicate. 

Let us consider, then, the proposition ‘Es regnet , which we now know 
could be abbreviated to the grammatically unconventional, but logically 
more perspicuous ‘Regnet. Now there is no question of ‘Regne? being a 
predicate; for as a proposition it has complete sense, whereas as a predi- 
cate it could have only incomplete sense. Hence, ‘Regret’ and propositions 
like it seem to be logically simple. 

Doubts may, however, arise in regard to its English equivalent, ‘Is 
raining’, for this has a grammatical complexity that is lacking in ‘Regner. 
Whilst the same reason prevents ‘Is raining’ itself from being a predicate, 
can we be equally sure tha- it does not contain a predicate, e.g. < 
raining’? I think we can, cnce it is noted that the continuous present 
tense is logically simple. Although grammatically a compound of ‘is’ and 
a present participle, logically it is no -more a compound than is the dis- 





1 The German expression seems to be a proposition. The English translation (‘Firel’), on 
the other hand, is classed by Geach as a name. 
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continuous present. And so ‘Is taining’ is no more open to containing a 
predicate than is ‘Regnet’. 

That seems to show that propositions like ‘It is raining’ contain no 
first level predicates, and hence neither a logical subject nor any second 
level predicate. They are thus logically simple. 


TIT 

Since doubts may persist, let me try to consider some of the difficul- 
ties underlying them. The first arises because to the question ‘What is the 
weather like today?’ a natural answer might be, ‘Well, it is raining’. 
Does not this indicate that ‘It is raining’ is about something, viz. the 
weather? And if it is about something, it must say something about it, 
and hence be logically complex. 

The mistake here lies in regarding the foregoing question and 
answer as parallel to “What is Margaret like?’ and the answer “Well, she 
is pretty’. But the parallel is imperfect. ‘Well, she is pretty’ tells us 
directly what Margaret is like: we do not have to infer it. However, 
‘Well, it is raining’ tells us only indirectly what the weather is like: we 
have to infer that it is wet, dismal, etc. ‘Is raining’ does not function as a 
predicate (i.e. as ‘ is raining’) that is completed by an ‘it’ standing for 
the weather. On the contrary, ‘ is pretty’ does function as a predicate 
that is completed by a ‘she’ standing for Margaret. So the first objection 
fails. 

The second is based on the possibility of transforming ‘It is raining’ 
into a proposition that is itself unquestionably complex, viz. “Rain is 
falling’. If we neglect tense, this might be rendered as ‘(Ax)(x is rain)’, 
which I have already acknowledged as logically complex. The argument 
is assuming that transformans and transformandum must have the same 
logical structure. But consider “9? = 3”. Here transformans and trans- 
formandum have different formal structures; for in fg? a different 
function is operative from in ‘3#. Hence the assumption is false, and the 
argument unsound. 

Nevertheless, that does not exclude a weaker version of the objec- 
tion. While transformans and transformandum may not have the same 
formal structure, perhaps formal complexity in the one would imply 
formal complexity in the other. Against this, although the numeral ‘1’ is 
undoubtedly simple, it may be transformed into “1”, ‘1° and ‘1%, no one 
of which is formally simple. So, it does not follow that ‘It is raining’ 
must be complex simply because it can be transformed into a proposition 
that is logically complex, viz. ‘Rain is falling’. 

The third difficulty concerns the possibility that ‘It is raining’ should 
contain an internal accusative, and thus consist of a logical subject and 
predicate. And surely it does contain such an accusative (viz. ‘rain’), just . 
as “He is singing’ and ‘He is dictating’ contain ‘a song’ and ‘a piece of 
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dictation’ respectively. Henze ‘It is raining’ must be logically complex, 
with ‘rain’ as its logical subject and ‘it is raining > as its predicate. 

Support for this view might come from the fact that it has occasionally 
been literally true to say ‘It is raining fish’. This could indicate that ‘It is 
raining’ should be neutral as between whether fish, water or other things 
ate being rained: and hence its use without a grammatical object should be 
puzzling. But, since it normally gives rise to no puzzlement at all, ought 
we not conclude that the coatext generally makes it quite clear that ‘It is 
raining’ is being used elliptically for ‘It is raining rain (or water)’? 

Well, that is only one possible conclusion. Another would be that 
‘raining’ is a systematically ambiguous term. So I doubt that ‘It is 
raining’ does contain an internal accusative. But there is no need to 
resolve the point here, for it suffices to have noted some propositions— 
“Fulgura’, “Es klappert , and “Es brennt?—that contain no accusative. 

The fourth and final objection I want to consider concerns the 
implications of tensing. ‘It is raining’, and all the other candidates for 
being logically simple, are clearly in the present tense. But, if tensed, they 
ate sutely complex because constituted from two elements—one a tense 
inflector and the other a prcposition in the tenseless present. Ought not 
the logical structure of ‘It is raining’ therefore to be ‘Pr(It zs raining)’, 
where ‘Pr’ is the present terse inflector and ‘is’ is the tenseless present? 

It is a disputed question whether that is or even could be the logical 
structure of ‘It is raining’. In Prior’s view it could not be. ‘For suppose we 
do take the view that tensed utterances can be formed by attaching some 
sort of modifier to timeless sropositional contents, e.g. that “I shall see 
John” amounts to somethinz like “(Me seeing John) future”, where the 
element in brackets is supposed to be a non-temporally characterized 
“content”. Then if attaching “future” to such a content forms a future- 
tense sentence, “(Me seeing John) future” will not itself be the sort of 
thing that “future” or “past” can be attached to, since it is not a content 
but a tensed sentence. The building up of [sentences that have complex 
tenses] requires that tensing be an operation of which the subjects are 
themselves tensed sentences, and when we have got inside all other 
tensing to the “‘kernel” of the complex, zs tense will have to be the 
present.’ 

Prior’s view rests on two premisses. The first is that, contraty to 
Quine, Smart and others, tensed discourse is irreducible to tenseless 
discourse; the second is that tenses may be iterated. Although I think 
both points correct, this is not the place to argue for them. Nor is it 
necessary to do so, since it suffices for my purposes not that they be true, 
but merely that they make sense. Now the ineliminability of tenses is not 
a nonsensical notion, nor therefore is the iteration of tenses. But their 
iteration requires that the first of the iterated tense inflectors should 


1 A. N. Prior, Past, Present and Future, Oxford; 1968, p. 15. 
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operate on an expression of the same logical type as does the last inflector 
of the group. The last inflector operates on a tensed sentence. Hence the 
first must do likewise. So the basic unit of tensed discourse is not a 
tenseless proposition, but one in the present tense. | 

On this view, then, although tensing introduces logical complexity 
into “It was raining’ and into many other tensed propositions, it not only 
does not, but cannot do so where the tense in question is the simple 
present. And that is precisely the case with ‘It is raining’. 


IV 

If this paper is correct, some propositions seem clearly to be logically 
simple. These include ‘Fulgura’. ‘Es klappert, and ‘Es brennt. There are 
other candidates—‘It is raining’ and its cognates—which some might 
disqualify for containing internal accusatives. I am not much impressed 
by that charge. But, even if it were true, the general thesis would be 
unaffected by it. 

Lingering doubts about the logical simplicity of any of the propo- 
sitions just mentioned would seem to stem from the dispute as to whether 
or not tenses are eliminable in favour of dates or the like. My own view is 
that they are not. But even if they were, talk of propositions being tensed 
would not be nonsense. And so the notion of propositions in the present 
tense being logically simple would still make good sense. That is the 
minimum I want to claim, and it is the least I think I have shown—that 
the nature of propositions does not preclude their being logically simple. 
To have a truth value an expression need not be logically complex. 

This conclusion is of some interest for philosophical theology, an 
area notable for controversy over the logical form of propositions about 
God, not excluding the basic proposition ‘God exists’. In addition, 
. capital is sometimes made of the apparent incongruity of using logically 
complex propositions in respect of what is ontologically simple. But 
dissatisfaction and incongruity alike could be removed if at least one of 
the propositions of philosophical theology were logically simple. 

It can, I think, be shown not only haf there is such a proposition 
(“Exists’),? but that it dissolves certain puzzles concerning the notion 
“necessary existence’.? But to allay suspicions of so unusual a proposition 
it is important to see that a logically simple proposition need not be 
esoteric, let alone a logical monstrosity. And I should hope that at least 
that much has emerged from this paper. 


University of New England, Australia 


1Cf. my ‘The Contingency Argument’, The Monist, 54 (1970), 339-373, and ‘Naming, 
Predicating, and Contingency’, Sophia, No. 3 (1973). In the first of these I argue that the 
conclusion of the contingency argument is the simple proposition ‘Exists’, 

2 Cf, my ‘Making Sense of “Necessary Existence” ’, The American Philosophical Quarterly, 
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A REFUTATION OF AN OBJECTION TO THE 
CAUSAL THEORY OF PERCEPTION 


By F. R. PICKERING 


I 
ECENTLY the Causal Theory of Perception (the CTP) has gained 
adherents among English-speaking philosophers. (The CTP is the 
theory that a person P’s perceiving a physical object, X, at time 7 is a 
matter of P’s having at ¢ a sense-experience of a certain sort, which X 
has played a certain part in bringing about.) One would therefore expect 
that any objection which, if correct, would be fatal to the CTP would 
attract a swift reply. Such aa objection was advanced some years ago 
by Mr. J. M. Hinton, in the paper ‘Visual Experiences’, published in 
Mind, vol. Ixxvi, no. 302. (It is also referred to in his paper ‘Experiences’, 
in The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 17, no. 66.) This objection has not yet, 
however, received a telling response. I shall, therefore, try to refute it, 
concentrating on the argument in the former paper. There Hinton 
expresses tentative approval for a certain sort of analysis of those state- 
ments that describe visual, and other perceptual, experiences, i.e., sense- 
experiences, and complete aatipathy to another sort. 
In the discussion that follows, I shall use the following as examples 
of statements descriptive of perceptual experiences 


(1) It looks to John as though there is a borzoi 
(2) John “sees” a borzoi. 


I suggest that both of these statements could function as descriptions of 
a visual experience that Jok:n had, and as such would be equally true - 
whether John could see a dog in quite normal circumstances or was 
being hallucinated in respect of a long-dead pet as a result of taking 
drugs. There is nothing in Hinton’s paper to suggest that he would 
object to my examples. (I Lave put scare-quotes round the word ‘see’, 
when used in the descriptior: of visual experience, purely for the sake of 
clarity.) l 
Hinton considers two analyses that might be given of (1) and (2) 


(A v B) Either John sees a borzoi or he has an illusion of one 


(Q) John psi’s. (Where to say that John psi’s is to assert that an 
event of a certain sort occurs, and thus to give a definite answer to the 
question ‘What is happening?’, as opposed to the sort of answer 
given by (A v B). (Q) would resemble (A v B), however, in that 
both of them would necessarily be true if either ‘John saw a borzoi’ 
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or ‘John had the illusion of a borzo? was true, and in that both of 
them would be hard to understand if prefixed by ‘I am inclined to 
believe that .. .’.) 


Hinton utterly rejects (Q) as an analysis of (1) and (2). This is not 
because he accepts (A v B) as the correct analysis, though he does tend 
to think that itis. It is, rather, that he thinks that the analysis of (1) and 
(2) cannot be shown to differ from (A v B) in the way that it would if 
(Q) were the correct analysis. If (Q) is a viable analysis, one who sup- 
ports it should be able to show that it commits him to at least one 
proposition significantly different from any of those he would be com- 
mitted to if he accepted (A v B) as the correct analysis. 

Hinton thinks that this cannot be shown, and that (Q) is, dedo 
not a viable analysis. He infers that there cannot be such a thing as 
psi-ing about which we could say, e.g., that my seeing a borzoi was a 
matter of my psi-ing as a result of the borzoi’s affecting me in a certain 
way. In other words, the dismissal of (Q) is tantamount to a dismissal 
of the CTP. 


II 

Now it is plain that a man may have visual experiences that are 
richer than can be justified by the circumstances he is in. Think of the 
man under drugs who “sees” a shimmering, burgeoning bunch of 
flowers when all he can actually see is a shiny door-knob. What is not 
so often recognised is that our visual experiences may be very thin in 
comparison to the detail of what we can see at the time. It is quite 
compatible with John’s now being able to see a borzoi both that it does 
not now look to him as though there is a borzoi and that he does not 
now “see” a borzoi. Consider the following cases: 


(a) John can see, away in the distance, an animal running about. 
From the way it runs it is obvious that it is a dog, but it is im- 
possible to tell what sort of dog it is. It is, in fact, a borzoi. Here 
John is able to see a borzoi, but it looks to him only as if there 
is a dog. 

(b) Through the foliage John can see the shaggy coat of an animal. 
He cannot tell whether it belongs to a dog, a sheep or a goat. It 
belongs, in fact, to a lurking borzoi. Here John can see a borzoi, 
but it looks to him only as if there is a shaggy-coated animal. 

(c) On the horizon John can see a tiny black dot. What he can see is, 
in fact, a borzoi, but it just looks to him as though something— 
it could be any middle-sized physical object—is there. 


In all of these cases it is also true that John can see a borzoi without 
“seeing” one. 
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But if the (A v B) analysis that Hinton favours is correct, then, if 
John can see a borzoi, he must also “‘see” one. For, according to this 
analysis, ‘John “sees” a borzo? is equivalent to a disjunction, one dis- 
junct of which is ‘John sees a borzoi’. By hypothesis this disjunct is 
true, so the whole disjunctior. must be true too. Moreover, it is imposs- 
ible to remedy this defect of the (A v B) analysis so as to prevent it from 
having this false implication, without bringing the analysandum into the 
analysans. For, to preserve tne disjunctive analysis and avoid the false 
implication, we should have to analyse “John “sees” a borzo? as “John 
either both sees a borzoi and “sees” a borzoi, or has the illusion of one’. 

But does not the (Q) analysis suffer from the same defect? For, if it 
is correct, John’s “seeing” a borzoi is a matter of his psi-ing, and to 
psi is to have an event occur in one’s history, a logically sufficient 
condition for the occurrence of which is one’s seeing a borzoi. So the 
(Q) analysis, too, implies that if John sees a borzoi he must also “see” 
it. But there is a difference between the two analyses. It is at the very 
heart of the (A v B) analysis that seeing X is sufficient for “seeing” X. 
But the (Q) analysis can be altered so as to avoid the false implication 
and still embody what is essential to it. The slightly modified analysis 
will be as follows: 


(R) John psi’s. (Where to say that John psi’s is to assert that an 
event of a certain sort occurs, and thus to give a definite answer to 
the question. ‘What is happening?’, (R) would necessarily be true if 
John had the illusion of a-borzoi, and would often be true when 
John saw a borzoi, perheps always when John saw a borzoi under 
the standard conditions for seeing such things.) 


Now I think it is clear that the analysis (R) preserves what was 
essential to (Q), whilst avoiding the pitfalls that surround it. The 
essential element is, of course, the assertion that exactly the same sort 
of event may figure as the visual experience in both perception by sight 
and visual hallucination. What happens when we put (R) to the test 
that Hinton set (Q)? Well, it is obvious that (R) differs from (A v B) 
as an analysis, and in a very significant particular. It does not license 
the false implication I have described. So Hinton’s reason for dispens- 
ing with (Q) cannot apply in the case of (R). So, for all that Hinton has 
shown, it is the correct analysis. Further, it has been shown that his 
favoured analysis, (A v B}, is irremediably flawed and thus to be 
rejected completely. 

Thus, what would have been a fatal objection to the CTP, that there 
is no such thing as pst-ing, nas been disposed of. More than that, we 
have been given a good reason to believe in the existence of psi-ing. 
For Hinton’s (A v B) analysis is, I believe, the only plausible analysis of 
statements (1) and (2) that has been advanced which would obviate the 


A REFUTATION OF SEARLE’S AMENDED ‘IS-OUGHT’ 
ARGUMENT — 


By Tuomas D. Perry 


FTER all the fuss some years ago over John Searle’s ‘derivation of 
“ought” from “is” ’ it is surprising that there has been so little 
comment on the amended version appearing in his book, Speech Acts.3 
Are interested parties convinced that he has now succeeded in doing 
what he all along claimed to dor I shall demonstrate that he has not. 

In his amended proof, Searle has eliminated the two ‘other things 
being equal’ clauses which appeared in the original argument followed 
by statements that other things are equal. He says these ‘ceteris paribus 
considerations’ proved to be ‘a standing invitation to various kinds of 
irrelevant objections’ (180). Let us begin by reminding ourselves of what 
seemed at the time the most telling of these objections. 

Searle had admitted that the statement “Other things are equal’ will 
be evaluative in many cases, so that the trick of deducing an ‘ought 
statement’ from purely non-evaluative: premisses cannot be managed in 
such cases. But he had claimed that. often such statements will not be 
evaluative. His illustrative derivation pertained to promising, and he 
explained the ‘force’ of the expression ‘other things being equal’ as 
follows. “Unless we have some reason (that is, unless we are actually 
prepared to give some reason) for supposing the obligation is void... or 
the agent ought not to keep the promise... then the obligation holds 
and he ought to keep the promise.’ Since there are cases in which we are 
not prepared to give such a reason, in those cases ‘the ceteris paribus 
condition is satisfied, no evaluation is necessary, and the question 
whether he ought to do it is settled’.? 

James and Judith Thomson pointed out? that from the fact that we 
are not prepared to give a reason why Jones ought not to pay it doesn’t 
strictly follow that he ought to pay. In order to deduce that conclusion 
from (1) the previously derived fact that he is under an obligation to pay, 
and (2) the tautology that, cther things being equal, one ought to do 
what one is under an obligation to do, we need as our further premiss (3) 
the universally negative statement “There is nothing sufficient to make it 
false that Jones ought to pay’, which surely is evaluative. They went on 
to observe that from the fact that no one is prepared to give a reason to 

1 Cambridge Univ. Pr., 1969. See Sec. 8.1. Page references in the text are to this book. The 
original version appeared in Searles ‘How to derive “Ought” from “Is”’, Philosophical 
Review, vol. 73 (1964). Numerous comments on the latter appeared in vol. 25 (1964-65) of 
ANALYsiIs, and in various other journals. There are some comments on the amended version 
by W. D. Hudson in his anthology, The Is-Onght Question (New York: Macmillan, 1970), as 
well as some further defence of kis argument by Searle, reprinted from Sec. 8.3 of 
Speech Acts. 


2 Pp. 47-48 of the 1964 article cited in note 1. 
3 “How not to derive an “Ought™ from an “Is 
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the contrary we may be entitled to take it that Jones ought to pay (citing 
Austin’s “Other Minds’ for comparison), but that there is after all no such 
entailment as Seatle’s project requires. 

To amplify their criticism just a bit, I would point out, first, that even 
if we were exhaustively informed of the facts (whatever that might mean) 
and found #othing to weigh in the balance against the fact that Jones pro- 
mised, our statement that other things are equal would still be evaluative 
since it would estimate the countervailing effect of all the other facts as 
nil. And secondly, if we were not merely unprepared to give a countet- 
vailing reason, but Avew of no fact which might possibly be so regarded, 
after informing ourselves reasonably and considering the matter im- 
partially and sincerely, then we might very well be justified in asserting 
that other things are equal. But this would not render the assertion non- 
evaluative. 

‘Other things are equal’ would thus appear to be evaluative in every 
case (on which more hereafter), but this need not bother Searle if there 
is a way to eliminate the statement from his proof. He attempts to get rid 
of it in the following way. If we date the argument at the very moment of 
Jones’ performance of the speech act of promising, then he simply is 
under an obligation, period. Nothing can have happened to release him 
from it or to discharge it, so the first of the two ceteris paribus reservations 
and its attendant premiss that other things are equal can be dropped from 
the derivation. And we may also observe that when someone is under an 
obligation to do X, then with respect to that obligation he ought to do X, 
period. This remains so even if his doing X is precluded by some mote 
important obligation to do something else, or by the fact that X is an evil 
thing to do. The second ceteris paribus clause and attendant premiss may 
therefore be dispensed with as well, and the conclusion may be allowed 
to read ‘As regards his obligation to pay Smith five dollars, Jones ought 
to pay Smith five dollars’. 

For convenience of reference, let us here recite the full proof as 
Searle now gives it. As in his original argument, each of the major lines of 
proof after 1 is said to be entailed by the preceding one with the aid of 
the intervening empirical facts and tautologies. 


1. Jones uttered the words ‘I hereby promise to pay you, Smith, five 
dollars’. 

ta. Under certain conditions C anyone who utters the words 
(sentence) ‘I hereby. promise to pay you, Smith, five dollars’ 
promises to pay Smith five dollars. 

1b, Conditions C obtain. 

2. Jones promised to pay Smith five dollars. 

2a. All promises are acts of placing oneself under (pngeztakmg) an 
obligation to do the thing promised. 
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3. Jones placed himself under (undertook) an obligation to pay 
Smith five dollars. 

3a. All those who place themselves under an obligation are (at the 
time when they so place themselves) under an obligation. 

4. Jones is under an obligation to pay Smith five dollars. 

4a. If one is under an obligation to do something, then, as regards 
that obligation, one ougat to do what one is under an obligation to 
do. | 

5. As regards his obligation to pay Smith five dollars, Jones ought to 
pay Smith five dollars. 


In certain respects, Searle still prefers the original, undated argument 
just because of its ceteris paribus features. He says that 


It was more true to life ir. that it explicitly took into consideration the 
defeasible character of statements like 4 and 5. But the defeasibility has to 
do with the fact that considerations outside the act of promising bear on 
what obligation one has or what one ought to do. These considerations do 
not bear on the logical relations I am here trying to spell out and so are 
irrelevant to our present concern. ... So, to avoid the introduction of 
such irrelevancies, in this szep and the next [from 3 to 4, and from 4 to 5], 
I note in passing but leave out of the proof any explicit considerations of 
how extraneous factors release, discharge, or override the obligation 
undertaken when one makes a promise. (180.) 


What I want to show is that Searle is quite mistaken about this. The 
‘Other things are equal’ prem:sses are not, both of them, irrelevant to his 
logical claim, and they cannot both be eliminated in this way from his 
proof. 

First let us consider the step from 4 to 5. Here I think Searle may be 
right. Much of the widespread interest generated by his 1964 paper seems 
to have been due to an assumption on the part of many readers that he 
was at least suggesting a methcd by which moral ‘ought statements’ might 
be deduced from verified empirical statements and tautologies. Given 
that assumption, one could rightly insist that the ceteris paribus clause is 
essential at this point of the proof. For although Jones is under an 
obligation to pay, whether he ought morally to pay will depend on other 
circumstances. But Searle never claimed to show us how to prove that 
Jones ought morally to pay; indeed, he explicitly abstained from such a 
claim. I don’t see how he can even be accused of suggesting that moral 
statements could be demonstrated with the type of argument which he 
sets forth.1 So I am not going to quarrel with his elimination of ceteris 


1 The only ethical significance he seems to claim for his alleged logical achievement is 
that those moral sceptics who have rested their case on the thesis that no evaluative statement 
of any kind can ever follow from a set of statements of fact must now look elsewhere for 
support. Cf. pp. 187-188 of Speech Acts. (They were not a very resourceful lot of sceptics, I 
should think.) 
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paribus considerations in this part of the proof, and I am not going to 
question whether his now somewhat oddly qualified conclusion is an 
‘ought statement’ of some kind, even if not a moral statement. Thus I 
think Searle escapes, at least technically, from the Thomsons’ criticism 
since they discussed only the second of the two “Other things are equal’ 
statements in his original proof. 

These things cannot be said, however, about his elimination of ceteris 
paribus considerations earlier in the proof, i.e., where he substitutes line 
34, above, for the statements (i) that all those who place themselves under 
an obligation are, other things being equal, under an obligation, and (i) 
that other things are equal. Here the objection is not that Searle will be 
unable to prove a moral statement without using a ceteris paribus clause, 
but that he will not have a sound deductive argument without one. The 
argument from line 2 to line 4 in the amended proof set out above is 
demonstrably bad. To state the point briefly before explaining it, line 2a 
is ambiguous and the argument depends on this ambiguity. If we take 
‘placing oneself under (undertaking) an obligation’ in one way, 2a is true 
but 3a is false. And if we take it in a way that makes 3a true, then 2a is 
false unless we add a ceteris paribus clause to it. Since Searle has claimed to 
show how line 5 can be deduced from empirically true premisses and 
tautologies, this criticism refutes his claim. Now to explain it. 

It may be allowed that 24 is a tautology if ‘placing oneself under 
(undertaking) an obligation’ means something weak like ‘intending (or 
attempting, or purporting) to acquire an obligation’. To promise is 
certainly to do at least that. But then it is not true (contrary to 34) that all 
who undertake an obligation (in this weak sense) are under an obligation, 
even at the very moment when they thus undertake to become obliged. 
On the other hand, if ‘placing oneself under (undertaking) an obligation’ 
means something stronger like ‘actually acquiring an obligation when 
intending (or attempting, or purporting) to do so’, then it is not true 
(contrary to 24) that all promises are acts of placing oneself under (under- 
taking) an obligation. The last point is thus the key to the trouble, and it 
can be seen as follows. ` 

Searle obviously thinks that only some event or circumstance occur- 
ring after Jones has promised can bring it about that, despite such pro- 
mise, Jones is not under an obligation. But if Smith had induced Jones to 
make the promise through fraud, then at no time would Jones have 
been under an obligation to Smith to do what he promised. And I think 
both common sense and common law will also recognize various other 
circumstances under which the making of a promise creates no obligation 
at all. Suppose Smith pressures Jones into giving him a promissory note. 
A court will want to know whether the sort of pressure applied by Smith 
was within his legal rights; if it was, then the note may be enforceable; 
otherwise not. Or again, if Jones promises only because of some mistaken 
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assumption of fact on his part, then (depending on what sort of fact it is, 
and what the other circumstances are like) he may not be under an 
obligation to keep his promise. Whether or not he is will depend, in law 
and in common sense, on what seems fair and reasonable, all things 
considered. And fraud, duress and mistake are not the only sorts of 
prior circumstances which may keep a promise from creating an obli- 
gation. To mention one otber, Smith may have negligently rather than 
dishonestly (fraudulently) misled Jones.1 

It may be noted in passing that we will typically have value questions 
to answer when deciding waether one of these exceptions applies. Was 
the duress ‘within Smith’s rights’ or not? Did Smith’s intentional mis- 
representation concern a ‘material fact, and would it have misled a 
‘reasonably prudent man’? If not, should it nevertheless relieve Jones of 
any obligation in view of other facts, such as some special relationship of 
trust between Smith and Jones? Or, in unintentionally misleading Jones, 
did Smith fail to use such ‘reasonable care’ as Jones hada right to expect? 
Or, is it only ‘fair’ to let the promisor out of his promise in view of his 
mistaken beliefs which the promisee had no part in producing (not every 
mistake would justify doing so)? And so on. 

In summary, it is not true that, immediately upon promising, Jones is 
under an obligation quite certainly, rather than other things being equal. Line 
2a is false if we take it as Searle undoubtedly intends it, and as it needs to 
be taken if line 34 is to be true. 

Perhaps it will be replied that in cases of these kinds (fraud, duress, 
mistake, negligence) the conditions necessary for utterance of the words 
‘I hereby promise... (etc. to constitute the speech act of promising 
would never have obtained. But this is rather obviously incorrect. There 
are, of course, various conditions of action which must obtain if such an 
utterance is to be an act of promising. But if we may take common speech 
and law as our guides, these conditions do not include absence of fraud 
and negligent representation by the promisee. For it seems entirely 
correct to say that one person has promised something he would never 
have promised if he had not been misled about certain matters of fact. 
Nor does absence of duress or mistake seem to be among such conditions. 
It would be weird, for example, to say that, since Smith’s pressure tactic 
wasn’t morally or legally proper, Jones never really promised in writing 
that he would pay. And it would also be weird to say that because Jones 
was mistaken about some fact in such a way that (and in circumstances 
such that) it would seem unfair or impracticable to demand that he do 
what he said he would do, he never really promised to do it when he said 
‘I promise to do it’. Will the most efficient explication nevertheless 
require such conditions for the speech act of promising? This seems 


1 See any manual on the law of contracts; e.g., R. T. Phalan, Basic Legal Principles, book TI, 
esp. pp. 71 and 163-188 (Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co., 1964). 
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extremely unlikely, and the burden of ptoof certainly lies with any 
philosopher who claims that it will 

We could stop here, claiming only to have refuted Searle’s own care- 
fully limited claim. But it is worth considering whether he could now 
manage a sound derivation of line 5 by taking note of, and curing, the 
defect which we have pointed out. Could he simply add a ceteris paribus 
clause to 24? This wouldn’t seem helpful on the face of it since it would 
requite a new “Other things are equal’ premiss, which presumably would 
be open to the same sort of criticism as the Thomsons brought against 
the latter of such premisses in the original proof, i.e., that it defeats 
Searle’s whole project since it is an evaluative statement. Or could he now 
really get rid of all ceris paribus conditions? It is clear that they some- 
times can be eliminated. Consider, in place of the speech act of promising, 
the ‘baseball act’ of striking out. It is an ‘institutional fact’ that Jones has 
struck out if, while the ball was ‘in play’, he swung three times at 
pitched balls and missed on the third swing. And it is a tautology that, 
other things being equal, a batter who has struck out is obliged to leave 
the field (assuming that the half-inning is not over). The only exception 
(I think, and let us assume) is that the catcher has dropped or missed the 
ball on the third strike and has then failed to tag the batter with it or 
throw him out at first base. The ceteris paribus clause in this tautology may 
therefore be replaced with a reference to that single exception. With the 
aid of the tautology thus amended, it could no doubt be deduced from (i) 
the fact that Jones has struck out, plus (it) the fact that the catcher has not 
dropped or missed the ball, that (iii) Jones ought to leave the field. 

Could Searle do something similar to that in his example about 
promising? It might be thought that he could list all types of prior 
circumstances under which a promise fails to create an obligation, so that 
line 24 might be replaced with something like the following two state- 
ments 


2a’, All promises are acts of placing oneself under (undertaking) an 
obligation to do the thing promised, unless there has been fraud, 
duress, mistake or negligence. 

2b. There has been no fraud, duress, mistake or negligence in this 
case. 


Searle might also wish to argue that, although in many cases statement 2) 
would be evaluative, involving judgments of the sort which we noted in 
passing, it would nevertheless state an ‘empirical fact’ in many other cases 


1In law, the idea in all such cases is that the promises given or exchanged create no 
obligation, not that no real promises were made. Cf. Sec. 1 of the Restatement of the Law of 
Contracts (American Law Institute, 1930): ‘A contract is a promise or a set of promises for the 
breach of which the law gives a remedy, or the performance of which the law in some way 
recognizes as a duty.’ While this is partly stipulative, giving ‘contract’ a narrower sense than 
it sometimes carries in legal usage, as in “The contract was void’), it obviously takes it for 
granted that there are promises which do not give rise to legal obligations. 
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where there has been no fraud, duress, mistake, or negligence by any 
stretch of the imagination. Where there plainly has been #0 mistaken 
belief on the promisor’s part, and #o duress of any kind, there can be no 
judgement of their evaluative consequence. 

But this will not work. Line 22’ surely is not a tautology. It is not part 
of the “constitutive rules” or “very meaning” of promising that there are 
these and only these exceptions to the obligating effect of a promise. One 
might rack one’s brains to “think of” any others and fail; but in conclu- 
ding that “there are” no other exceptions, one would really be judging, 
I submit, that these four ough! to be the only allowable exceptions. Or at 
least one would be committing oneself not to recognize any other kinds 
of exceptions which future cases might suggest. Thus I think line za’ is 
plainly an evaluative statement. l 

Conclusion: Searle has not successfully repaired his notorious ‘Is-. 
Ought’ derivation and it dozs not appear that he can. Perhaps he can 
finally produce a sound derivation (as suggested a moment ago) by 
switching to a very different kind of illustration, one in which the 
tautologies licensing the deductions are based on rules of a kind we often 
find in games, statutes, insurance policies, etc.: rules in which there is no 
exception, or only a finite list of exceptions, to the evaluative consequence 
of some institutional fact. Whether he can, and whether such an achieve- 
ment would be of any significance for moral philosophy, are questions I 
shall not here discuss. 


State University of New York at Buffalo 


A NOTE 
ON SEARLE’S NATURALISTIC FALLACY FALLACY 


By James C. ANDERSON 


UCH has been written concerning Searle’s attempts to derive 
‘ought’ from ‘is’, a special case, it seems clear, of detiving an 
evaluative conclusion from descriptive premisses. Since one might be 
inclined to think that the peculiarities of the examples which Searle has 
chosen in these derivations forbids sufficient generalization of his results, 
I would like to deal with his more general treatment of this, the naturalis- 
tic fallacy. There are several points in his treatment of the fallacy in 
Chapter VI of his book, Speech Acts, which, when taken together, seem 
inconsistent. 


t John R. Searle, Speech Acts: Ar Essay in the Philosophy of Language ante England: 
University Press, 1970), Chapter VI. 
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An important distinction must first be mentioned which underlies 
his general treatment of the naturalistic fallacy, to wit, the distinction 
between the proposition expressed in a speech act and the ‘force of 
utterance’ with which that proposition is expressed. This is the familiar 
distinction between the propositional content of an utterance and the 
illocutionary force of an utterance. 

My first point is that Searle holds that the relationship of entailment 
obtains between propositional contents and not between speech acts 
per se. He claims that two utterances with characteristically different 
illocutionary forces may contain propositions which entail one another 
(p. 136). And he further states that to allow the force of an utterance to 
enter into an entailment is to mistake the truth conditions of a proposi- 
tion for the ‘point or force’ of uttering that proposition (p. 148). 

The second aspect of his analysis I wish to note is his claim that the 
evaluative aspect of an utterance is confined to the illocutionary force of 
the utterance. In his case of ‘Extra Fancy Grade’, and characteristics A, 
B, and C, Searle claims that the illocutionary force of the utterance “This 
apple is Extra Fancy Grade’ is quite different from the illocutionary force 
of the utterance “This apple has characteristics A, B, and C’. The force 
of the first, he says, is to evaluate, while the force of the second is to 
describe (p. 136, and again at p. 148). The evaluative aspect of an 
utterance is to be understood as being exhausted in the illocutionary 
force of the utterance. 

Now let us investigate the claim made by those who hold that the 
naturalistic fallacy is a fallacy. As Searle puts it, it is the view that, 


it is logically impossible for any set of statements of the kind usually 
called descriptive to entail a statement of the kind usually called evaluative 


(p. 132). 


But Searle cannot hold both of the points outlined above and yet hope 
to provide counter-examples to the view stated in this passage. Clearly, 
however, this is what he attempts to do (p. 132). 

The reason that this cannot be done begins as follows. If ‘statement’ 
in the above cited passage is taken to mean ‘propositional content’, then 
because of our second point, there will be no cases of ‘statements of the 
kind usually called evaluative’, and hence, no counter-example is possible. 
There is no evaluative propositional content, for the evaluativeness of 
an utterance is exhausted by the illocutionary force of the utterance. 

If, on the other hand we take ‘statement’, in the description of the 
naturalistic fallacy, somehow to include the characteristic illocutionary 
force of its utterance, we will be caught by our first point. It would be 
impossible for Searle to construct a counter-example (and equally im- 
possible for the non-naturalist to illustrate an example), for the units, 
so to speak, of entailment are propositional contents. And these, by 
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definition, exclude illocutior.ary force altogether. There can be no 
evaluative conclusions since conclusions are always propositional 
contents. 

The point being made here can be illustrated by an example which 
parallels the naturalistic fallacy case.1 Suppose someone makes the follow- 
ing claim: ‘No descriptive statement entails a warning statement’. If we 
have understood Searle corrsctly, it seems that he might counter by 
pointing out that the propositional content of ‘Your barn is on fire’ (i.e., 
that your barn is on fire) entails the propositional content of ‘I warn you 
that your barn is on fire’ (i.e., that your barn is on fire). But, of course, 
we could agree with this and still respond by pointing out that acknow- 
ledging the first (“Your barn is on fire’) hardly commits one to the second 
(‘I warn you that your barn is on fire’). It was this latter commitment 
which was denied from the start. This example also serves as a counter- 
example to the suggestion that Searle can escape the above dilemma by 
claiming that two speech acts can be said to entail one another if and 
only if the propositional contents of those speech acts entail one another. 
Such a claim would be either true by stipulation, and therefore un- 
interesting when applied to the problem of the naturalistic fallacy, or 
false, as is shown by the above example. If what has been argued here is 
correct, then whether or not the particular derivations of ‘ought’ from 
‘js’ attempted by Searle are sound, his general account of how ‘ought’ 
statements entail ‘is’ statements cannot be correct. 


Syracuse University 


1 Í am indebted to Professor Stewart Thau for this example. — 


CONFIRMABILITY AND MEANINGFULNESS 
By RICHARD I. SIKORA 


. G. SWINBURNE attempts to show by means of counter-examples 
that the confirmability criterion of meaningfulness (which he calls 
the ‘confirmationist principle’) is false (‘Confirmability and Factual 
Meaningfulness’, ANALYSIS 33.3, pp. 71-6).4 He holds that although the 
following statement which he labels p, cannot be confirmed or discon- 
firmed by any conceivable kind of evidence, it is nonetheless meaningful. 
I would like to argue, on the contrary, that it can be confirmed or dis- 
confirmed. 


pi: Among possible claims about the prehuman past which the best 
evidence ever to be obtained by man makes highly improbable some are 
nevertheless true (p. 74). 


Swinburne supposes that in order to make p, more or less probable, 
you would have to consider an example of the sort of claim identified in 
pı and show that it could be made more or less probable. That is, you 
would have to show that a statement having the following form could 
be made more or less probable: 


Claim q (a claim about the prehuman past) is highly improbable in terms 
of the best evidence ever to be obtained by man, and claim g is true. 


But anything that counts as evidence for the first part of the conjunction 
will count as evidence against the second part of it and vice versa, so no 
evidence can count for or against the conjunction as a whole. Neverthe- 
less a statement having the form in question (henceforth I shall call such 
statements Q statements) is meaningful. 

This argument seems plausible, but it doesn’t work. Besides holding 
that everything that counts for one conjunct of a Q statement counts 
against the other conjunct, Swinburne must hold that the evidence would 
count for and against the respective conjuncts to just that extent that 
would be required to keep the probability of the Q statement constant. 
It is, to say the least, not at all obvious that the evidence would meet this 
requirement. Surely the claim that it would needs a defence, but none is 
ptovided. This is enough to show that Swinburne hasn’t succeeded as 
yet in proving that a statement can be meaningful but not subject to 
confirmation. However, I would like to go further and show that the 
sort of statement he is considering actually is confirmable. 

There is a maximum probability that a statement can have and still 
remain highly improbable. Let us suppose that the probability in question 
is .oo1. If the best evidence available to man were in, the probability of 
Q would be maximum when the probability of g was .oo1. Any increase 


1 Tam grateful to John Heintz and Richard Robinson for their comments and suggestions. 
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in the probability of g beyond .oo1 would make the probability of Q 
zero because the first conjunct (which I shall henceforth call the im- 
probability conjunct) would then be false; the best evidence attainable 
to man would be in and g would not be sufficiently improbable. On the 
other hand, any decrease ir. the probability of g below .oor would 
decrease the probability of @ because it would decrease the probability 
of the conjunct asserting the truth of g (henceforth the g conjunct) 
without increasing the probability of the improbability conjunct, which 
would remain at 1. 

Unfortunately, this argument is not as effective against Swinburne as 
it might seem, because in almost all cases the evidence that determines 
the probability of g would rot be the best evidence available to man. 
Also one would never know for sure that one had the best evidence 
available to man. 

Therefore I will have to consider cases that rest on evidence that is 
other than the best. In such cases, when the probability of q is either 1 
or zero the probability of the Q statement will be zero because in either 
of these cases it would be certain that one of the conjuncts of the Q 
statement was false. However when the probability of q was anywhere 
between 1 and zero the probability of the Q statement would not be 
zero because in such cases there would be some chance that q would be 
highly improbable when the best evidence was in and that g would 
nevertheless be true. It follows from this that when the probability of ¢ 
was either zero or 1 the prokability of the Q statement would be lower 
than it would be when g had any probability between zero and 1. How- 
ever, this is not as telling against Swinburne as it might seem, because 
he could claim that it is logically impossible to show that the probability 
of q is either zero or 1 and therefore that it is not logically possible to 
disconfirm Q in this manner. 

Fortunately, there is another way of showing that the probability of a 
Q statement may vary even when the best evidence to man is not yet in. 
The probability of a Q statement will never be higher than the probability 
that its g conjunct is true, because the probability of a conjunction will 
never be higher than the probability of either of its conjuncts. It follows 
that for any probability between zero and 1 that we assign to the Q 
statement the probability of that statement would be reduced if on 
further evidence g werte to be assigned a lower probability than that 
assigned to the Q statement criginally. This is clearly incompatible with 
Swinburne’s claim, because he must hold that the probability of a Q 
statement will remain constant for all probabilities attributed to q with 
the possible exception of zero and 1. He must hold this because g is 
confirmable, and, if the probzbility of a Q statement is dependent on the 
probability of g, the Q statement is also confirmable. 

The argument I have just ziven shows that Q statements are confirm- 
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able, but it is obvious that they are only confirmable to a very limited 
extent. However, a person who was concerned to confirm p}, the state- 
ment that some Q statements are true, could go on to consider other Q 
statements; and the more Q statements he found with a probability of 
greater than o, the greater the probability would be that some Q state- 
ment was true and, therefore, the more probable it would be that p, 
was cortect. 3 

This puts Swinburne in a considerably worse position. If p, had to be 
confirmed by confirming a single Q statement, it could receive only a 
very small amount of confirmation, and some confirmationists might 
regard this as being almost as objectionable as no confirmation. But if 
more than one Q statement is considered, there is no such limitation and 
a defender of the confirmability criterion should be perfectly happy.. 

However, Swinburne could overcome this part of his problem by 
offering a Q statement instead of p, as his candidate for a statement which 
is meaningful although unconfirmable. This would eliminate the 
possibility of his test statement being subjected to a high degree of con- 
firmation, but (as we have seen) his Q statement would still be subject 
to limited confirmation. Swinburne could reduce the extent of possible ` 
confirmation still further by offering as his example of a meaningful but 
(almost) unconfirmable statement one which specified the exact degree 
of improbability required in a statement about the prehuman past. Here 
the statement would not merely have to be true and highly improbable, 
but it would have to have a precise degree of improbability. 

Swinburne considers two additional statements which are similar to 


Pr: 


pe: Some claim about the state of an uninhabited planet which is highly 
probable on the best evidence which men will ever obtain is in fact false. 


pg: Some claim about the future of the earth after men have ceased to live 
on it which is very probable on the best evidence which men will ever 
obtain is in fact false (p. 76). 


These statements can be treated in essentially the same way as p,. Since 
pz is not significantly different from p,, I shall just consider p,. Let us 
call a conjunctive claim that meets the requirements of p, a P claim, and 
let us call the second conjunct of the claim not-p. The probability of p 
will never be higher than the probability that not-p is true, that is, that p 
is false. Accordingly, however low the probability of P may be, it is 
possible to determine that it is even lower by finding evidence that 
makes the probability of not-p lower than the probability initially 
assigned to P. From this point on p, and p, can be treated in exactly the 
same way as pj. 
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‘WHATEVER HAS A BEGINNING OF EXISTENCE 
MUST HAVE A CAUSE’: 
HUME’S ARGUMENT EXPOSED 


By G. E. M. ANSCOMBE 


UME distinguishes two questions, the one: Why a beginning of 

existence must necessarily always have a cause? and the other, a double 

one: why such particular causes must always have such particular effects, and 
what is the nature of the inferen-e, from the one to the other?! 

Not only are these distinct questions but a person may consistently 
hold that a beginning of existence must always have a cause, without 
holding that ‘such particular causes must have such particular effects’ 
(or that such particular effects must have such particular causes). It isn’t 
clear whether Hume saw this. 

His most famous thesis is that the ideas of cause and effect are always 
separable; that is, that one may, without contradiction or absurdity, 
suppose a given sort of cause to occur without its characteristic effect, 
and vice versa. This seems tc be very generally true. There is a countet- 
example. If I ask how something comes to be in a certain place, I may 
learn that it arrived there from somewhere else; i.e. it travelled from 
point A to point B from time Z to 7’ and so was at point B at #’. This is 
a causal explanation of its coming to be at point B at / and it cannot 
‘without contradiction or aksuzdity’ be supposed to happen without the 
thing’s coming to be at point B—an event that might, however, have 
occurred otherwise, if for example it came into existence at that moment 
at that place. Thus, we can’t accept Hume’s principle as impregnable. 
But it is prima facie true in = vast number of cases. 

Section II of Part II, Book I of the Treatise is devoted to proving 
that ‘Whatever begins to exist must have a cause of existence’ is not 
intuitively or demonstrably certain, i.e. is not what would nowadays be 
called a proposition whose iruth is logically necessary. 

What Hume calls ‘intuit-vely certain’ is a proposition whose truth is 
discoverable purely from examining the ideas contained in it, and what 
he calls “demonstrably certa:n’ is apparently a proposition which follows 
from something intuitively certain. 

He first produces a ‘proof’, which we shall soon examine, that that 
first ‘principle of causality’ cannot possibly be intuitively or demonstra- 
bly certain; and he devotes the rest of the section to disposing of such 
arguments as he knows, purporting to demonstrate it. He considers four 


1 A Treatise of Human Nature, Eook I, Part II, Section II. 
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arguments, of which he is able to refute the last three quite easily; 
indeed they do not deserve attention. One says that something that came 
into existence without a cause must produce itself, which is impossible; 
another, that it is produced by wothing, which is incapable of producing 
anything. As Hume says, these arguments assume what they set out to 
prove, and so can hardly prove it. This is not ‘just reasoning’. The point 
is obvious indeed. Not that the arguments are invalid; but they cannot 
prove the conclusion, if they cannot prove it except to someone who 
already accepts it. Another argument Hume reasonably calls still more 
frivolous: every effect must have a cause, since cause and effect are 
relative terms. As he says, this does not show that every beginning of 
existence must be an effect, any more than the truth that every husband 
must have a wife shows that every man must be married. His making 
this point will be of some importance for our understanding of his 
positive argument that this ‘principle of causality’ cannot possibly be 
intuitively or demonstrably certain. So much for the second, third and 
foutth arguments which he considers. 

The first argument, however, is obscure and is dealt with rather 
sketchily. It is that ‘all the points of time and space, in which we can 
suppose any object to begin to exist, are in themselves equal; and unless 
there be some cause, which is peculiar to one time and to one place, and 
which by that means determines and fixes the existence, it must remain 
in eternal suspense’. Hume replies “Is there any more difficulty in sup- 
posing the time and place to be fix’d without a cause, than to suppose 
the existence to be determin’d in that manner? The first question that 
occurs on this subject is always, whether the object shall exist or not: the 
next, when and where it shall begin to exist. If the removal of a cause be 
intuitively absurd in the one case, it must be so in the other: And if that 
absurdity be not clear without a proof in the one case, it will equally 
require one in the other. The absurdity, then, of the one supposition can 
never be a proof of that of the other, since they are both upon the same 
footing, and must stand or fall by the same reasoning.’ 

Why does he say “The first question is whether an object shall exist’? 
This seems to consider the matter from the point of view of a creator, 
which suggests that Hume is consciously in Leibniz country; for Leibniz 
argues for the identity of indiscernibles on the ground that God must 
have a reason for putting A here and now, and B there and then, which 
there could not be unless something distinguished A from B. Yet Hume 
doesn’t consider this. The questions are not easy to reformulate and 
seem better left out. 

What is Hume’s argument? He is saying: You cannot argue to the 
absurdity of p, from the fact that it entails g, which is absurd, for if some- 
one saw no difficulty in p, he’d see no difficulty in g. (Rather as if the 
argument were a shaggy dog story.) This is somewhat cavalier. The 
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arguet is not saying ‘There is no absurdity in p’ but rather “There is at 
any tate his absurdity in p, that it entails g, which is absurd’. 

Hume is saying ‘But why should I find g absurd, if I don’t a/ready 
find p absurd?’ And to this there may well be an answer in this case. It 
is not fair to say: you cannot argue like that, because you are initially 
supposing that p is wot absurd. One is not initially supposing anything 
of the sort. Well, Hume says, by producing an argument instead of 
simply saying p is absurd, yov are conceding it is not intuitively absurd; 
now ¿f it is not intuitively absurd, then neither is g. Well, even that is 
not clear; but anyway, perhaps q is not “intuitively” absurd but there 
are further arguments to show that q is absurd. 

And this is indeed the case. Without existing at a definite place and 
time, a particular finite and non-eternal thing won’t exist at all. Hobbes’ 
argument, as cited by Hume, seems to go on as follows: Antecedently 
to a thing’s existence at a place and time nothing can connect it with 
that time and place more than with any other, unless something already 
existent makes that the time and place of the thing’s existence. This 
argument indeed seems very uncertain. Hume could say: the thing is 
and can be connected with the time and place on/y by the brute fact of 
existing then and there: you can think of that without invoking some- 
thing else that makes it exist at that time and place. 

But the argument suggests another one. Namely: Space and time 
are relative; that is, antecedently to a thing’s existence at a place and 
time, there can be no distinc-ion of that place and time from any other 
unless something else distinguishes them. In this passage, Hume writes 
as if the place and time for a taing’s existence could be specified indepen- 
dently of its existence. The argument that he is considering assumes that 
too; and also it is the truth. Since, then, space and time are relative, this 
specifiability requires a determinant other than the thing which is 
supposed to exist, or to have existed in the place and at the time. 

That is the argument, and Hume does not deal with the questions 
suggested by the argument ne cited from Hobbes, which give rise to 
this one; he has apparently aot seen that the question arises what the 
requisite specification of place and time could mean without a prior 
existence, Or at least some other existence. For as far as concerns time, 
it may not be prior; it migh= be posterior. Thus we specify a time as # 
years ago. This is not to give a cause, but the requirement of other 
existences by which to specify time and place does disprove Hume’s 
great principle “That there is nothing in any object consider’d in itself, 
which can afford us a reason for drawing a conclusion beyond it’. 
(P. 139 of Selby-Bigge’s edition.) Or if he should say: ‘consider’d in 
itself’ excludes ‘consider’d as existing at a given time and place’, then, 
if a thing that comes into ex:stence must come into existence at a given 
time and place, ‘consider’d in itself’ it can’t be considered as coming 
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into existence at all. But as soon as you consider it as existing at a given 
time ard place, the question arises as to how that time and place could 
be specified. 

This is a vety obscure topic, and we will leave it, with the observa- 
tion that Hume has hardly done it justice. Let us now attend to our main 
business: the argument, already given by him, to show that a beginning 
of existence without a cause is not demonstrably absurd. 

It is an argument from imagination. 


as all distinct ideas are separable from each other, and as the ideas of 
cause and effect are evidently distinct, ’twill be easy for us to conceive 
any object to be non-existent this moment, and existent the next, without 
conjoining to it the distinct idea of a cause or productive principle. The 
separation, therefore, of the idea of a cause from that of a beginning of 
existence is plainly possible for the imagination, and consequently the 
actual separation of these objects is so far possible, that it implies no 
contradiction or absurdity. (Op. cif., pp. 79-80.) 


His argument is rather prolix—more so than my quotation shows. 
Let us set it out proposition by proposition. 


(x) All distinct ideas are separable. 

(2) The ideas of cause and effect are distinct. 

(3) z. It will be easy to think of an objects coming into existence 
without thinking of a cause. 


So far, so good: ‘separable’ presumably means ‘such that one can think 
of one without eo zpso thinking of the other’. 

We might quety (2) on the grounds that cause and effect are correla- 
tive, like husband and wife. But from Hume’s giving an example of an 
effect in (3), and especially in view of his calling ‘frivolous’ the argument 
that the ideas of cause and effect are correlative, we must take him to 
mean that the ideas of whatever objects are causes and effects are distinct 
from one another. The next step is the crucial one: 


(4) <. The separation of the idea of a cause from that of a beginning 
of existence is possible for the imagination. 


What does this mean? There are two possibilities: that it is possible 
to imagine a beginning of existence without imagining a cause, and that 
it is possible to imagine a beginning of existence without a cause. The 
fitst certainly follows from (3) but is too close to it in sense for us 
seriously to suppose it is what Hume means. He must, then, mean the 
. second, so we have 


(4) (a) .. It is possible to imagine something’s beginning to exist 
without a cause. 
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From this he draws the conclusion 


(5) .«. The actual separation of these objects is so far possible, 
that it implies no contradiction or absurdity. 


This makes one ask ‘What objects?’ The answer, as far as concerns one 
of them, is plain: it is ‘a beginning of existence’. _ 

For example, I imagine a star or a rabbit beginning to exist. To supply 
such a particular case is both reasonable and conformable to Hume’s 
doctrine of abstract ideas; for neither in reality nor according to Hume 
can there be a bare image of a beginning of existence which is not the 
beginning of existence of anything in particular. But what is the other ` 
“object”? The only answer we have is ‘a cause’. Now we can go two 
ways. We can either forsake the doctrine of abstract ideas and say that 
that is to be a sufficient description of our image in the particular case, 
of we can, as we did with ‘a beginning of existence’, supply a specific 
cause, as, another rabbit, or the compacting of nebulous material. And 
here arises the difficulty. For the argument from imaginability to 
possibility has a good deal of force on the second interpretation: let 
me imagine any event—say the boiling of a kettle—and any particular 
cause of it—say the heat of a fire, and not only can I imagine the one’s 
happening without the other, but the imaginability is of a sort to con- 
vince me of the possibility in the sense of ‘implying no contradiction or 
absurdity’. ‘I know what it would be like to find the kettle boiled with- 
out a fire’, I may say, similarly I know what it would be like to find a 
rabbit coming into being zot from a parent rabbit. So here the argument 
from imagination is sound. But this sound argument does not yield the 
desired conclusion. Let it hcld for any particular cause I care to intro- 
duce. Let us even suppose that Hume is right in saying it holds uni- 
versally. Then I can say 


(6) For any beginning (or modification) of existence E and any 
particular cause C, I can imagine E’s happening without C, 


and infer from this 


(7) For any beginning (or modification) of existence E, and any 
particular cause C, E can be supposed to happen without C: i.e. 
there is no contradiction or absurdity in the supposition. 


But the proposition does not give me the possibility of imagining 
an effect without any cause at all. That is, it does not give me: 


(8) I can imagine this: there is a beginning (or mgecance) of 
existence without any cause. 


Ago 3 i : : ANALYSIS 
i For quite generally from, 
For any; it is possible that not.... 
there does not follow: 
It is possible that for none... 
E.g., from: | | 
For any colour, I can imagine that a rose is not that colour 
does not follow: 
I can imagine that a rose has no colour. 


Nor does, (6), the possible exclusion of any particular cause in the 
imagination, or what (we are granting) follows from it, (7), the possibility 
of a beginning of existence without any given cause, yield 


(9) A beginning of existence can happen without any cause, 


i.e. this supposition is without contradiction or absurdity. 

So if we go this way we have (perhaps) a sound argument from 
imagination. “This can be imagined, therefore this is possible’, but the 
this is nat the desired conclusion, but is only the conclusion that the 
effect can occur without any particular cause which you have imagined 
it without. 

We must, then, try the other tack, in which we forget Hume’s 
doctrine of abstract ideas, and accept that the second “object” is just 
“a cause” and no more. Then the argument is simply: 


We can imagine something’s coming into existence without a cause. 
<. It is possible (i.e. there is no contradiction in supposing) that 
something comes into existence without a cause. 


If this is the right interpretation, one wonders why Hume did not 
give the ergument straight in this form. The trouble about it is that it is 
very unconvincing. For if I say I can imagine a rabbit coming into being 
without a parent rabbit, well and good: I imagine a rabbit coming into 
being, and our observing that there is no parent rabbit about. But what 
am I to imagine if I imagine a rabbit coming into being without a cause? 
Well, I just imagine a rabbit coming into being. That this zs the imagina- 
tion of a rabbit coming into being without a cause is nothing but, as it 
were, the z#//e of the picture. Indeed. I can form an image and give my 
picture that title. But from my being able to do żhaź, nothing whatever 
follows about what is possible to suppose “without contradiction or 
absurdity’ as holding in reality. ) 
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HUMES ARGUMENT EXPOSED iri 


Hume’s argument can be rendered more intelligible to us if we 
attribute to him the following principle: 


If a circumstance need not be thought of in thinking of a thing, 
then that thing can be thought of as lacking that circumstance and > 
hence can exist without it. 


The attribution is probakly correct; for we know that Hume thought 
that ‘the mind cannot form any notion of quantity or quality without forming a 
precise notion of degrees of each’. (Tbid., p. 18.) His argument for this is that, 
e.g., the ‘precise degree of any quality’ cannot be distinguished from the 
quality. Holding it obviously absurd to suppose a quality to exist, 
though in no particular degree, Hume thought there could be no such 
thing as an idea of it which was not an idea of any particular degree of 
it. Generalizing, we may put it: 


If something cannot be without such and such, it cannot be thought 
of without thinking of such and such. 


The principle we have attributed to Hume as inspiring the argument 
we have been examining is essentially this one contraposed, though an 
extra step has been put in. 

With some caution and restriction, we may grant the Parmenidean 
principle that ‘It is the same thing that can be thought and can be’. But 
Hume’s extension of it is cerzainly wrong. It is even wrong in the particu- 
lar case from which we formed the generalization. I can imagine or 
think of a sprig of leaves zs existing without there being any definite 
number of leaves that I thiak of it as having. Naturally, this does not 
mean that J can think of it as existing without having a definite number 
of leaves. 
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REVERSE DISCRIMINATION 
` By Wittiam A. Nunn III 


N his recent article supporting the policy of reverse discrimination, 
Paul W. Taylor (“Reverse Discrimination and Compensatory Justice’, 
ANALYSIS 33.6, pp. 177-182) argued, roughly, that when a certain group 
of persons within a given society is discriminated against because of 
some non-moral characteristic (e.g., skin colour), and such discrimina- 
tion is essentially tied to a pervasive social practice, the characteristic 
upon which the discriminazion is based takes on a moral quality; con- 
sequently it becomes the moral duty of the society to make reparation 
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to that group. Although I find it difficult to disagree with the allegation 
that in some sense institutionalized injustice demands institutionalized 
compensation (p. 182), I think that Taylors argument contains two 
fundamental flaws. First, he has not concerned himself with the task of 
making reasonably clear some of the essential terms he employs—among 
them “institutionalized injustice’ and ‘institutionalized compensation’. 
Secondly, a consistent application of his thesis to a given society is 
more likely to perpetuate than eliminate the injustices of discrimination. 


I 

There are a good many different kinds of organized social practices 
in every society, most of which in one way or another are discriminatory. 
Certain religious groups, for example, either forbid or actively dis- 
courage intermarriage between their members and those of other 
religious groups. Although I think it unlikely that this sort of dis- 
ctiminatory practice could be justified by disinterested observers who 
understood it, it is on quite a different level from, say, a governmental 
prohibition against inter-racial marriage in the form of an anti-miscegena- 
tion statute. Both of these social practices embody a form of discrimina- 
tion which is both institutionalized and unjust. Yet it is arguable that 
no society has the right to interfere with the former, whereas the latter 
ought not to be tolerated by any society. Again, the policy of not a few 
social and professional organizations excluding certain persons from 
membership solely on the basis of race, sex, or other non-moral criterion 
is clearly not on all fours with an overt or covert sanction of discrimina- 
tion by a government on the same grounds. The difficulty, then, is to 
determine which discriminatory’ social practices fall under Taylox’s 
concept of institutionalized injustice and which do not. Once that 
problem is resolved, we may turn our attention to the nature and scope 
of the required compensation—a subject he dismisses with a vague 
reference to the ‘restoration of the balance of justice’ (p. 180). Clearly a 
democratic government, in its capacity of representing all the people, 
has a duty to rectify discriminatory legislation and enforcement of the 
law. It may also have a duty to abolish certain forms of private dis- 
crimination in which it has a compelling interest. It is not clear that 
private organizations have a duty to abolish and make reparation for 
their discriminatory practices. Nor is it clear that in every case of unjust 
discrimination some form of compensation is either desirable or 
possible. The appropriate compensation for an unjust tax might include 
a refund with interest; or for the unjust taking of private property a 
restitution of the property itself or, that not being possible, an award of 
damages <or its value. But it is doubtful whether the concept of com- 
pensation is at all meaningful in the case of an anti-miscegenation statute. 
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The appropriate remedy for the last form of discrimination is repeal— 
not an award of damages (kow would damages be measured?) or the 
enactment of a statute requiring that henceforth all marriages be inter- 
racial. 

Taylor has not offered a clue as to whether he thinks all unjust social 
practices must be abolished or, if not all, how to differentiate between 
those that should and those that need not be abolished. Nor has he 
demonstrated the necessity cr even possibility of compensation in such 
cases. The vagueness of his use of these important terms gives rise to a 
suspicion that the phrase, “nstitutionalized injustice demands institu- 
tionalized compensation’, may be little more than a high-sounding but 
vacuous slogan. 


II 

Assuming arguendo that tae meaning of the above-discussed terms is 
reasonably clear and that there are no logical difficulties involved in 
their application, compensation for past discrimination is nevertheless 
unjustifiable if it incorporates reverse discrimination. By ‘reverse dis- 
crimination I refer to a pclicy of according favoured treatment to a 
group of persons unjustly ciscriminated against in the past because of 
some non-moral characteristic C possessed by each member of the group 
(hereafter the C-group), and corresponding unfavoured treatment to a 
group of persons no member of which possesses the characteristic C 
(hereafter the C’-group). As Taylor correctly argues (pp. 179-181), 
individual moral desert is not relevant to the application of such a 
policy. It is both justifiable and necessary, he believes, even though it is 
possible (indeed probable) <hat not every C-person suffered and there 
are C’~petsons who neither caused, condoned, practised, nor benefited 
from the initial discrimination. The reason it is justifiable, he explains, 
is that the original discrimination created the C-group’s right to repara- 
tion—not as individuals, brt as a class—and the existence of that right 
entails reverse discrimination. In short, the C-group must be com- 
pensated at the expense of the C’-group. 

In applying the policy, it seems to me that whatever good is accom- 
plished by compensating members of the C-group for past wrongs is 
vitiated by the corresponding denial of benefits to the C’-group. Where 
before the entire C-group was victimized for the benefit of individual 
C’-persons, now the entire C’-group has been substituted as a victim for 
the benefit of individual C-persons. The criterion for discrimination is 
no longer C but C’. Thus while certain C-persons are compensated for 
the wrongs done them or cther members of the C-group, the C’-group 
is unjustly discriminated azainst as a class. It follows that a right to 
reparation is created within the C’-group—not as individuals, but as a 
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class—and the existence of this right entails what we might call reverse 
reverse discrimination. It is not difficult to see where this path leads. 

The theory of compensatory justice, as explained by Taylor, will not 
do insofar as it incorporates reverse discrimination. The best way of 
avoiding the injustices of discrimination is to avoid unjust discrimina- 
tion in the first place. The second-best method is to avoid making the 
same mistake twice. 
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SHOULD REPARATIONS BE TO INDIVIDUALS 
OR TO GROUPS? 


By James W. NICKEL 


HE discussion occasioned by my note, ‘Discrimination and Morally 
Relevant Characteristics’ (ANALYSIS 32.4, pp. 113-14), has helped 
to clarify some of the available positions on the justification of special 
benefits for victims of discrimination. J. L. Cowan (‘Inverse Discrimina- 
tion’, ANALYSIS 33.1, pp. 10-12) agrees that the justification for special 
help lies in the fact that one has been wronged, not in the fact, say, that 
one is black. But he thinks that it is important to emphasize that the 
special benefits which are due to many blacks are due only because they 
ate individuals who have been wronged, not because of any fact relating 
to their race. On his view, ‘reparations for blacks’ must be understood 
as ‘reparations for wronged individuals who happen to be black’. P. W. 
Taylor and M. D. Bayles (ANALYSIS 33.6, pp. 177-82 and 182-4, respec- 
tively) criticize my approach from the opposite direction. They think 
that my approach pays insufficient attention to the moral status of 
wronged groups. In what follows I shall attempt to point out some 
weaknesses in my critics’ positions and to elaborate further my own. 
The ‘reverse discrimination argument’ alleges that special benefits 
for blacks are unjust because they continue to base special treatment on 
an irrelevant characteristic (viz., being black) and hence continue to 
discriminate. The counter-argument that I offered has two premises: 


P,: For differential treatment to be discriminatory (and unjust for 
that reason) it must be based on a morally irrelevant character- 
istic. 

P,: Differential treatment of blacks for purposes of reparations is 
not based on an irrelevant characteristic (as it would be if it 


were based on tace instead of the fact of having been 
wronged). 
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From these premises I drew the conclusion that differential treatment 
of blacks for purposes of reparations is not unjust on account of being 
discriminatory. 

Cowan’s criticism is that the formulation of the argument is ambig- 
uous because it fails to make clear whether it is defending special help 
to individuals or special help to groups: 


Nickel’s reasoning thus does not really, as it might be taken to do, pro- 
vide any support at all for the kind of self-contradictory thinking the 
original argument was strely intended to rebut. This is the reasoning 
that since blacks ... have suffered unjust discrimination we should now 
give them special treatmeat to make it up to them. Once again there is 
no problem insofar as this simply means that where individual blacks 
have suffered injustice it should, as with anyone else, insofar as possible 
be made up to those individuals who have so suffered. The fallacy arises 
when rather than individuals it is the group which is intended, and 
individuals are regarded merely as members of that group rather than in 
their individuality. (P. 11.) 
But it was indeed my intention to provide support for the kind of think- 
ing that Cowan finds contradictory. I intended to suggest that since 
almost all American blacks have been victimized by discrimination it 
would be justifiable to design and institute programmes of special 
benefits for blacks. Such programmes, which are probably the only 
effective and administratively feasible way to provide reparations to 
blacks, would be justified ir. terms of the injuries that almost all of the 
recipients have suffered—nct in terms of the race of the recipients. To 
make this clearer one needs to distinguish between the justifying and the 
administrative basis for a pzogramme.+ The justifying basis for such a 
programme would be the in‘uries that many blacks suffer and the special 
needs that many blacks have because of discrimination. The administra- 
tive basis for distributing the programme’s benefits might be the presence 
in an individual of these needs and injuries, but it is more likely that it 
would be some other characteristics (such as race and present income) 
which were easier to detect and which were highly correlated with the 
justifying basis. My assumption here is that it is sometimes justifiable 
for reasons of administrative efficiency to use as part of the administra- 
tive basis for a programme of benefits a characteristic such as race which 
would be implausible as a justifying basis. Cowan argues that special 
advantages to blacks as a group are ‘out of the question since in the 
moral context there is no such group’ (p. 12). I agree with the premise 
that there is no such group insofar as this means that race or ancestry 
can never be a justifying basis for differential treatment. But I do not 
agree that tace or ancestry can never serve as a morally acceptable 
administrative basis for a programme of differential treatment which 


1 This distinction is elaborated in my essay, ‘Classification by Race in Compensatory 
Programs’, forthcoming in Ezbies. (Cf. remarks by Philip Silvestri, ANAtysis 34: 1 (Ep.).) 
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provides compensation for past wrongs, and hence I reject the unquali- 
fied conclusion that special advantages to blacks as a group are out of 
the question. 

Bayles and ‘Taylor want to go further than this. They want to give 
direct moral status to the defining characteristics of wronged groups, 
and argue that special help to blacks as a group can be justified in terms 
of a principle requiring reparations to wronged groups (Taylor, p. 179; 
Bayles, p. 183). They hold the view, paradoxical but not contradictory, 
that although race is irrelevant in a context where persons of a given 
tace are being unjustly harmed, it is not irrelevant in a context where 
the obligation to give reparations to wronged groups is being met. 
Bayles, unlike Taylor, does not offer positive grounds for his own view; 
he simply offers it as an alternative to my approach—-which he thinks 
can be discredited by refutation by analogy. In response to my claim 
that having been wronged rather than being black is the justifying basis 
for special help, he says, 


By parallel reasoning it can be argued that the original discrimination 
was not on the basis of a morally irrelevant characteristic. Racists do not 
discriminate against blacks simply because they are black. Rather they 
claim that blacks as a class are inferior in certain relevant respects, e.g., 
they lack certain abilities and virtues such as industriousness, reliability 
and cleanliness. Thus, reasoning similarly to Nickel and Cowan, racists 
could contend that they do not discriminate on the basis of a morally 
irrelevant characteristic, but the morally relevant ones which are thought 
to be associated with being black. (P. 183.) 


Bayles’ complaint is that if those who favour reparations can use 
this argument, then so can racists. He thinks that if it works for the one 
then it will work for the other. And since it is obvious that it won’t 
work for the racist as a way of showing that he doesn’t discriminate, he 
concludes that it won’t work for those who favour reparations. 

One response to this complaint is to argue that the second premise 
of my counter-argument to the ‘reverse discrimination argument’ would 
not be true when used by the racist. The racist’s version of the second 
premise would be: 


RP,: My differential treatment of blacks is not based on an 
irrelevant characteristic (as it would be if it were based on 
race instead of the fact of being lazy, unreliable and unclean). 


In most cases this would not be, I submit, a true claim. It would rather 
be a self-serving rationalization. In B. A. O. Williams’ words, the racist 
is ‘paying, in very poor coin, the homage of irrationality to reason’.1 
Most racists could not use this defence of their differential treatment of 
blacks because its premise about their real reasons would not be true. 


1*The Idea of Equality’, in Laslett and Runciman, eds., Philosophy, Politics and Society, 
Series II, p. 113. 
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But to avoid being doctrinaire about this we must allow that some 
racists might be able to make this claim about their real reasons without 
falsehood and rationalizaticn. And Bayles is right in suggesting that 
this possibility requires me to modify or give up my counter-argument. . 
Bayles’ approach is to give up this defence and use a much stronger 
principle about reparations to wronged groups to defend programmes 
of reparations to blacks from the charge of unjust discrimination. But 
before adopting Bayles’ approach we will do well, I think, to consider 
modifying the first premise of my counter-argument. This premise holds 
that for differential treatment to be discriminatory (and unjust for that 
reason) it must be based on an irrelevant characteristic. But it should be 
changed to one which holds that for differential treatment to be dis- 
criminatory (and unjust for that reason) it is necessary that it be based 
on an irrelevant characteriszic or on a false claim about the correlation 
between characteristics. This is, in effect, to modify one’s definition of 
‘discrimination’, When this modification is made, the defender of 
reparations is not able to move directly from the fact that preferential 
treatment was not based on an irrelevant characteristic to the conclusion 
that it was not unjustly discriminatory. To get to this conclusion he 
would also have to show that there was in fact a very high correlation 
between being an Americar. black and being a victim of discriminatory 
and harmful treatment. I think that the defender of reparations can do 
this, but the racist cannot make the analogous move. He cannot show 
that there is in fact a high correlation between being black and lacking 
industry, reliability and cleanliness, and hence his actions are based on 
false beliefs about correlations between characteristics and can—under 
the modified premise—be condemned as discriminatory. Hence the 
defender of reparations can use this defence without making an equally 
good defence available to the racist. 

Taylor agrees with Bayles’ claim that the justification of special 
benefits to blacks requires us to appeal to a moral principle about com- 
pensation for wronged groxps. He formulates this principle as follows: 

' The principle of compeasatory justice is that, in order to restore the 


balance of justice when an injustice has been committed to a group of 
persons, some form of compensation or reparation must be made to that 


group. (P. 179.) 

When there has been inst:tutionalized discrimination against persons 
who have a certain morally irrelevant characteristic, the effect of this 
principle is to make this characteristic relevant for purposes of repara- 
tions. Taylor insists that in such a case reparations is due to the group, 
not just to those of its members who were harmed by the discriminatory 
practice. Since the charactezistic which defines the group was essentially 
involved in the discrimircatory practice, reparations must be made 
available to all those who have this characteristic. 
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An interesting aspect of T'aylor’s paper is his suggestion that principles 
of compensatory justice can be chosen from the perspective which John 
Rawls advocates for choosing principles of distributive justice. If it can 
be argued plausibly that persons in the Rawlsian original position would 
choose compensatory principles which include a principle providing 
benefits directly to wronged groups, then any lingering suspicion that 
Taylot’s principle is ad doc and has been invented specifically to deal with 
the issue of special benefits for blacks could be laid to rest. 

Rawls has very little to say about compensatory and retributive 
justice in A Theory of Justice, but the principles of distributive justice 
which he thinks would be chosen in the original position would them- 
selves require a good deal of compensatory activity on the part of 
government. These principles embody a general conception of justice 
which holds that “all social values . . . are to be distributed equally unless 
an unequal distribution of any, or all, of these values is to everyone’s 
advantage’ (A Theory of Justice, p. 62). A consequence of this is that 
heavier-than-average burdens are unjust unless they can be justified by 
showing that even the person who suffers the most from bearing the 
burden would be worse off if that kind of burden were shifted or com- 
pensated. But it will be impossible to show this with regard to many 
types of burdens, and hence these will have to be shifted to others with 
lighter loads or compensated. Since it is often impossible to shift such . 
burdens (e.g., a heavy work load resulting from skills which are much in 
demand, or disabilities resulting from an accident), compensation in the 
form of balancing benefits will be required in many cases by Rawls’ 
principles of distributive justice. This applies to all unjustifiable burdens, 
no matter what their origin, and would include unequal burdens result- 
ing from discrimination. The latter, being unjustifiable, would have to 
be shifted or compensated. It appears, therefore, that Rawls’ principles 
of distributive justice by themselves would take us some distance to- 
wards remedying the effects of discrimination. 

Since the compensation of unjustifiable burdens would be required 
by Rawls’ principles of distributive justice, it is not entirely clear that 
any distinct principles of compensatory justice would be chosen by 
persons in the original position. From the Rawlsian perspective, such 
principles would not be chosen merely because it was thought to be 
‘fitting’ that wrongdoers should repay their victims. They would be 
chosen only if their use would maximize the life prospects of those who 
would live in the projected society. 

But assume, for purposes of argument, that persons in the original 
position would choose to have compensatory principles among their 
principles of justice. These principles would require persons and institu- 
tions to compensate the victims of their wrong-doing and negligence, 
and would require government to provide compensation when the 
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wrongdoer was financially vnable. The question, then, is whether pet- 
sons in the original position would also choose a principle which would 
compensate groups as such for injuries suffered by their members as 
members. Since the members of these groups could obtain compensation 
as individuals under the other reparations principles, would there be any 
reason to provide compensation to groups as such? 

I am unable to think of eny such reason, and I think that the reason 
that Taylor presents is unsound. He contends that a programme of 
reparations which is justified by reference to the wrongs suffered by 
individuals ‘... completely disregards what, morally speaking, is the 
most hideous aspect of the injustices of human history; those carried 
out systematically against whole groups of men and women as groups... 
(pp. 181-2). If Taylor is right in claiming that providing reparations to 
groups as groups is the anly alternative to ignoring these hideous 
injustices, then persons in the original position would have a reason for 
choosing principles requiring such reparations. One function of requir- 
ing the performance of acts of reparations is to provide a symbolic 
denunciation of the evil thet was done and to provide the wrongdoer 
with an opportunity to declare in a concrete and meaningful way his 
turning away from that evi.. Perhaps it is this element that those, like 
Taylor, who demand reparations to blacks as a group feel would be 
missing in any approach to reparations which proceeded on an individual 
basis. A person of strong moral feeling may hold that such an approach 
allows America to bury its racist past rather than to confront it and 
repent of it. A symbolic derrunciation of racism is desired, and it is held 
that only a programme of reparations to blacks as a group can do this. 

But surely Taylor presents us with a false dilemma when he suggests 
that compensation to groups as such is the only alternative to dis- 
regarding the injustices cf institutionalized discrimination against 
groups. We can give great emphasis to the injustices involved in such 
discrimination through means other than those of imitating the structure 
of such injustices in our compensatory mechanisms. We can denounce 
such practices, teach our children to notice their silent but sinister 
operations and avoid ther, make them illegal and provide effective 
enforcement mechanisms, ard provide reparations to their victims which 
is justified—but not necessarily administered—on an individual basis. 
If we succeed in doing thes2 things then it can scarcely be said that we 
have disregarded the mos: hideous aspects of institutionalized dis- 
crimination against groups. Direct compensation to groups of the sort 
advocated by Taylor is not the only effective way of Sennen our 
aversion to this kind of injustice. 

The upshot of this is that there do not seem to be any reasons why 
the life prospects of persons in the original position would be bettered 
by their choosing a princip_e requiring reparations to wronged groups. 
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Furthermore, there is at least one reason for thinking that these pros- 
pects would be worsened. This is that there might well be cases in which 
the result of following Taylor’s principle would be to waste resources 
on substantial numbers of persons who were completely unaffected by 
discrimination directed against a group to which they belonged. Sup- 
pose that there was a group which was evenly distributed throughout 
the country but which was subject to discriminatory treatment in only 
some sections, and as a result of this half of the members of this group 
were completely unaffected by this discrimination—even though it was 
based on a characteristic which all of them shared.1 Would we be 
willing to agree with the conclusion of Taylor’s principle that all of them 
should receive compensation whether they had been harmed or not? 
This problem does not arise in the case of American blacks since all, or 
almost all, of them have suffered significantly from discrimination, and. 
hence there is no great unfairness or waste of resources if benefits are 
provided for all. But in dealing with a group in which only a portion 
of the members had been affected by the discrimination it is far from 
clear that a principle requiring compensation to all would be desirable. 


1 This example was suggested by Kent Greenawalt. 
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WINCH ON AGENTS’ JUDGEMENTS 
By ROGER MONTAGUE 


ETER Winch reprints ‘The Universalizability of Moral Judgements’ 
in his Ethics and Action (London, 1972), 151-170, from The Monist 

49 (1965), 196-214.. Taking a principle of universalisability from 
Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, Winch argues that some moral judge- 
ments are not universalisabke. These are agents’ judgements as opposed 
to spectators’ judgements, where it is hard for the agent to see which of 
conflicting and “closely-balanced moral considerations weighs most. 
Melville’s Billy Budd gives Winch’s main example. At sea on active 
service, Captain Vere has tc: decide between the demands of duty under 
military law, to which he is morally committed, and the demands of 
natural justice. Budd had struck and killed Claggart, the master-at- 
arms. But Claggart had accused him falsely of plotting mutiny. Vere 
suspected the accusation was false, saw how it provoked Budd, and saw 
how Budd’s speech-impediment frustrated him. Melville represents 
with rich insight Vere’s moral dilemma and struggles of conscience. 
Eventually Vere decides he should follow naval law; Budd is hanged at 
dawn. 

Winch’s treatment is also serious and sensitive. He thinks that had 
he been in a similar position he would have decided differently, and 
correctly; but that Vere’s decision was correct, not wrong. Winch 
holds that when someone in a position like Vere’s says, after sincere 
and serious thought, “This is what I ought to do’, ‘there is nothing in 
the meaning or use of the word “ought” which logically commits him 
to accepting as a corollary: “And anyone else in a situation like this 
ought to do the same”? (EA 161, M 206). Winch also says, ‘if A says 
“X is the right thing for me to do”, and if B, in a situation not relevantly 
different, says “X is the wrong thing for me to do”, it can be that both 
are correct? (EA 164, M 209). Winch thinks Vere’s judgement was 
right for him in the circumstances. But Winch does not mean merely that 
Vere thought it was right for him. 

Winch respects Vere’s seriousness and appreciates his predicament. 
Winch rightly does not think Vere evil, blameworthy or deserving 
censure. This may be part of what leads him to reject universalisability’s 
universality. If so, then his misake is either to confuse Vere’s not being 
blameworthy for judging as he did with Vere’s judging correctly; or 
else it is to take Vere’s not being blameworthy as a reason for holding 
that Vere judged correctly. I suggest that in such difficult cases, think- 
ing a person blameworthy is not involved as it usually is in thinking 
that he judged or acted wrongly. Universalisability applies to this, 
therefore the agents’ judgements—Vere’s, and Winch’s as hypothetical 
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agent—cannot both be correct. Vere would judge wrongly, if Winch 
judges aright, as I think; but one still could not reasonably criti- 
cise Vere strongly on moral grounds. He took account of the same 
facts as best he could in the stress of the situation where action was 
demanded. Winch would have to let himself be as relatively ignorant as 
Vere was, for Melville tells his reader more of Claggart’s provocation 
that he has Vere know. Vere let the conflicting moral considerations 
weigh with him; his judgement was not grotesque. If the outcome was 
harsh, this is because the system to which Vere was loyal was harsh, 
and harsher than he would ideally have had it. 

Vere’s ship—Indomitable in some texts, Bel/ipotent in others—was 
detached from the fleet. There had recently been mutinies in the navy, 
there were impressed and potentially disaffected men aboard, and French 
ships were expected. All these were reasons for keeping the strict 
discipline which was traditional then, and required anyway by the 
captain’s allegiance. These need not be seen as merely prudential reasons 
for Vere’s saving himself or a select few from mutinous threat. A moral 
aspect of them is found in Vere’s respect for the lives and safety of 
othets: not just himself or the officers, but all the crew; and—as I 
extrapolate—still others elsewhere who might be protected if the ship 
remained active. Yet Budd’s character was excellent; Vere thought 
him innocent before God. Like Winch I would differ from Vere. But, 
trying to judge how I should act myself if brave enough, I would think, 
more in sorrow than anger, that Vere was wrong. 

Winch might say that it is only because I accept some principle of 
universalisability that I say Vere was wrong but not to be blamed. Now 
Melville himself does not say or unmistakably imply that both differing 
agents’ judgements could be right. Winch quotes this from Biy Budd: 


Forty years after a battle it is easy for a noncombatant to reason about 
how it ought to have been fought. It is another thing personally and 
under fire to have to direct the fighting while involved in the obscuring 
smoke of it. Much so with respect to other emergencies involving 
considerations both practical and moral, and when it is imperative 
promptly to act. 


(Penguin ed., 391: this text differs insignificantly from Winch’s quot- 
ation from the Bantam Books edition.) Winch says it represents a very 
different approach to questions of morality from Sidgwick’s (EA 151, 
M 196). But though the passage and its wider context in Billy Budd 
draw attention to the very different experiences of agents and spectators, 
and though it could form part of a view in which Melville agreed with 
Winch, it could equally be part of a view in which Melville accepted 
full univezsalisability. On that view one can perfectly well emphasise 
the difficulty of decision, the stress and other factors obscuring and 
limiting the agent’s knowledge of his position, and the strains under 
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which his will may prove unequal to demands. One is not necessarily 
insincere, unfeeling, harsh, frivolous or failing to understand an agent’s 
position if one holds that his differing decision is wrong or incorrect, 
though in a case like Vere’s he is not necessarily culpable. 

Consider putting into effect these differing agents’ judgements. 
Vere’s men executed Billy Budd, and Winch’s or mine—the same ones, 
under our different imagined commands—would not have hanged him. 
I must omit complications about the rightness of obeying orders. I 
shall assume that if a judgerrent about what it is right to do is a correct 
judgement, then those actions are also right which are required to give 
effect to the agents’ judgements, including actions of subordinates or 
helpers. On Winch’s view we have two correct judgements. So it would 
be right for Vere’s men to execute Budd, and right for Winch’s men 
not to, though they are the same men in the same situation with leaders 
presumed equal in knowledge, sensitivities and abilities. Killing Budd 
by stringing him from the mainyard-arm is incompatible with putting 
him in a cabin aft under dousled guard to await admiral’s court-martial. 
At that court-martial I, and I think Winch too, assuming our nerves had 
stood the strain of suspect:ng mutinous attempts at releasing Budd, 
would hope to offer more mitigating evidence than Vere thought he 
could risk time to collect—if we could get Billy’s messmates to say what 
they knew. Possibly my guess at the then admissibility of pleas in miti- 
gation is as mistaken as Melville’s belief that a captain in the Royal Navy 
in 1797 had power to try 2 capital offence by summary court-martial 
(see Penguin ed., 462-3). But both Winch’s view and mine assume for 
discussion that Vere had this power. 

The conclusion from Winch’s position is not that it would have been 
equally right to hang or not. For this wrongly makes it seem that there 
was for Vere, and would have been for us, a morally indifferent choice 
between these courses. But such a choice is morally crucial. The correct 
conclusion—from which I think Winch would not flinch—is that both 
these things would have beea right: Vere’s men hanging Budd, as in the 
novel; and ours not, as in my imaginary revision. Even if it were pre- 
judiced to deny that both the differing agents’ judgements were correct, 
it is not prejudiced to hold that there are logically incompatible descrip- 
tions of actions in the staterrents of what it would be like for the agents’ 
judgements to be put jointly into effect. Iam not sure that it follows from 
this incompatibility that the differing agents’ judgements cannot both 
be correct. But if this does not follow, Winch would need to explain 
why not. I think he cannot hold that hanging Budd was right when the 
demands of military law are taken as over-riding, and wrong when the 
demands of natural justice are so taken. For apart from the difference 
between demands’ being taken as and being overriding, Winch is con- 
cerned with what is right all things considered. 
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Another difficulty for Winch’s view that some agents’ judgements 
are not universalisable arises from his holding also that spectators’ 
judgements are always universalisable (EA 154, M 199). Some spec- 
tators’ judgements are also hypothetical-agents’ judgements. Here the 
spectator tries to imagine himself in the position of the agent. This 
leads to another subdivision which Winch does not pursue far. Some- 
times a hypothetical-agent’s judgement would answer the question 
‘What ought I to do if I, with my capacities, were in his position?’ But 
other hypothetical-agents’ judgements would answer the question ‘What 
ought I to do if I were he as nearly as possible, that is with his capacities, 
not my own?’ The answers may differ, though in consistency they should 
not differ if there is no morally relevant difference between the capacities. 
Arriving at answers may be difficult. Among other things, capacities 
and personality affect each other. For instance, knowing myself to be 
cowardly and diffident, I should have to try to imagine making Vere’s 
choice with his capacities for estimating what the sailors would stand 
and what orders he could carry through, when he could not have 
developed these and cther relevant capacities if he had been cowardly 
and diffident. This difficult exercise has traps for self-deceiving, unim- 
aginative or presumptuous people. But it is not always impossible for 
everyone. 

The spectatot’s judgement, when it is not also a hypothetical-agent’s 
judgement, is presumably made where the person does not ask himself 
what he would do if he were involved, but thinks about what faces the 
agent, seen only as another person. There may be no difference in some 
cases between how a person would judge as a mere spectator and how 
he would judge as a hypothetical or even actual agent. It is possible 
for a mere spectator’s judgement to be right and the agent’s judgement 
wrong. To visualise mere spectators’ judgements, consider cases where 
the spectator so detests the agent’s attitudes and way of life that he does 
not and perhaps psychologically cannot put himself in the agent’s shoes. 
This holds for some instances of such pairs as: gipsy and bourgeois; 
low-paid manual worker and large-scale property-developer; hippy and 
policeman. Yet the judgement of even an antipathetic spectator may be 
tight; and mere spectators need not be antipathetic. All these varieties 
of judgement can be made with varying degrees of insight, sympathy, 
imagination or understanding, and based on richer or less rich experience. 
It would be wrong to take Winch to suggest that spectators’ judgements, 
when they are not agents’ judgements, necessarily lack these desirable 
characteristics. 

Now consider A who, as mere spectator and not as hypothetical 
agent, considers agents Band C. Band C make the differing judgements 
which on Winch’s view are both correct, though the circumstances and 
televant features of the agents are sufficiently similar. Then it must be 
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possible for A to judge and say from his mere spectator’s point of 
view that B’s judgement was correct and that C’s differing judgement 
was also correct. The difference in feel between spectators’ and agents’ 
positions cannot exclude a sDectator’s agreement with a correct agent’s 
judgement. A fortiori agreement with both of two correct judgements 
cannot be impossible. It cannot be that only agents and hypothetical 
agents can comment on and endorse ot approve of agents’ judgements. 
Though you have only a ticxet for the seats and you are not captain of 
the cricket team, you can approve of his decision to put the others in 
first on a sticky wicket, without thinking of what it would be like if you 
wete captain yourself. However, you cannot intelligibly make mere 
spectator’s judgements without ever making agent’s judgements; Winch 
rightly stresses the general interpenetration of agents’ and spectators’ 
judgements. But now, on Winch’s view, the spectators’ judgements are 
universalisable. Yet the difference between B’s and C’s judgements 
makes it impossible for A tc universalise both of two spectator’s judge- 
ments, which he must be able to make, endorsing respectively B’s and 
C’s agents’ judgements: which are ex hypothesi both correct. This is a 
difficulty for Winch, but not for one who maintains universalisability 
and distinguishes between correctness of judgement and non-blame- 
worthiness. 

Winch quotes this from Methods of Ethics (ed. 7, p.209; not 384~5 as 
Winch puts): 


We cannot judge an action to be right for A and wrong for B, unless we 
can find in the natures or circumstances of the two some difference which 
we can regard as a reasonable ground for difference in their duties. If 
therefore I judge any action to be right for myself, I implicitly judge it to 
be tight for any other person whose nature and circumstances do not 
differ from my own in some important respects. 


Winch holds that Sidgwick’s premiss about A and B is about third. 
parties or about spectators’ judgements, while his conclusion covers 
agents’ judgements. But Sidgwick’s context shows he means first, second 
and third-person names, descriptions or pronouns to go in place of ‘A’ 
and ‘B’. Also, Sidgwick is sure-footed here and elsewhere (Methods, 
ed.7, pp.20, 33, 209—note ‘implicitly’ in passage above; 379, 380, 384-5) 
about an important distinction which I cannot find him explicitly draw- 
ing: that between making and not denying similar judgements. Sidgwick 
is committed to the view that one must not deny a similar judgement in 
similar circumstances. But ‘Winch has him holding that if I have decided 
what is right for me to do, then ‘unless I have changed my mind about 
the rightness of the action for me in the earlier situation, I am committed 
to saying that the other agent acted wrongly’, where he is ‘confronted 
with a situation not relevantly different and decides that for him the 
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action I had regarded as right would be wrong’ (EA 152, M 197, my 
italics). 

This distinction between saying and not denying also helps explain 
the deceptive attraction of Winch’s account of Vere’s case. Among the 
reasons for someone’s not saying that he thinks Vere was wrong, when 
he is making a judgement in a relevantly similar situation, may be that 
he is too busy to think of other cases. The principle of universalisability 
does not commit us to the absurdity of judging all similar cases, nor to 
the vigilance of judging, even silently, all that we come to know about. 
Another reason for not saying that one thinks Vere was wrong, where 
this time one does think so, is that one may not be entirely convinced that 
one’s own judgement is right, though one can still see no better alter- 
native for one’s own case. The urgency of action in one’s own case 
brooked no hesitancy; but about another person in relevantly similar 
circumstances there may be proper hesitancy. Thirdly, judging people 
overtly may be censorious, officious or sententious moralising, even 
when the judgement is correct. 

There may be some self-deception sometimes when agents are reluc- 
tant to pass similar judgements on similarly-placed others. Say that 
what someone wants is to do what is right, and that he needs the thought, 
that it is zight, to get him to do it. Then he may represent to himself— 
though this must be unconscious to be eflective—that the action he 
thinks is right is more certainly. and definitely right than he really thinks 
it is. Reluctance to pass similar judgements on similar cases could then 
stem from his not wanting to admit to himself the covert uncertainty of 
his judgement of his own case. This could also apply to that pupil of 
Sartre’s who had to choose between looking after his mother and joining 
the Free French. It may also apply in some cases of supererogation. A 
soldier might think that he ought to show himself and draw the enemy’s 
fire, very likely being killed, to let his comrades withdraw. There may 
be no reason why one of the soldiers is more expendable than the others. 
Yet our soldier may not think, let alone say, that another, similarly 
placed, ought to draw the fire. And that could be because he would not 
show himself unless he thought he ought to, and unconsciously he does 
not want to admit that really there is no reason why he should be the one 
to do it. When the soldier thinks he ought to show himself, the ‘ought’ 
is universalisable but he is understandably unwilling to universalise in a 
situation where in fact it is not the case that he ought to show himself. 
But his action would be good, morally laudable, beneficially self- 
sacrificing, heroic or noble. 
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SOCIAL RELATIVISM AND THE THEORY OF RIGHT 
By D.-H. RUBEN 


N the sense in which I w:sh to use the expression ‘social relativism’ 
an ethical or moral theory exemplifies social relativism if the theory 
holds that the property of being an action required by the rules or laws 
of a certain society is itself an ultimate right-making property of an 
action. By obvious suitable extension we could also come to speak of 
game or practice or institution relativism, where such a theory would 
hold that being required by the rules of a certain game or practice or 
institution was itself an ultimate right-making property of an action. 
The qualification ‘ultimate’ is obviously added for the following 
reason. It is undeniable that some actions are wrong for me gua member 
of one society and right foz someone else gua member of some other 
society. For instance, consider the action of driving on the left-hand 
side of the highway, which is wrong for me in Boston but right for 
someone in Dublin. It is also the case that the property of being an 
action required by Irish law is a right-making property of the action, in 
Ireland, of driving on the left, whereas the property of being an action 
required by Massachusetts law is a wrong-making property in Boston, 
since my action of driving on the left in Boston fails to have that pro- 
perty. However, it does not follow that the property of being an action 
required by Irish law is an ultimate right-making property of the action 
taken in Dublin, nor does it follow that the property of being an action 
required by Massachusetts -aw is an ultimate wrong-making property 
in Boston. There may be some third property, for example, the property 
of being an action which tends to minimize traffic accidents, which is 
ultimate and in virtue of which one and the same action can be wrong 
in one place and right in some other place And this s/timate right- 
making property (if itis one) does not mention any particular society, 
state, or whatever. This property is society-independent, not in the sense 
that it applies to actions outside of any society (which is clearly false), 
but in the sense that it applies to social actions without mentioning any 
particular society. Thus, driving on the left in Dublin will have this 
third property, whereas driving on the left in Boston will fail to have it. 
And being an action required by the laws of Massachusetts, or Ireland, 
won’t themselves be ultimate right-making properties. Actions which 
have these society-dependent properties may be right, but only in so 
far as actions which have these properties also have some other pro- 
perties, for example, the property of being an action which tends to 
minimize traffic accidents. Finally, on this view, it follows that an action 
won't be right for one man in one place and wrong for another in 
another place, where the only difference between the two agents is that 
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they ate in different societies with different legal requirements. To return 
once again to our example, driving on the left is wrong for me in Boston 
but right for someone in Dublin. But it is not true that the -onj dif- 
ference is that one action takes place in Boston, and is prohibited by 
the laws zkers, and that the other action occurs in Dublin, and is required 
by the laws there. The two actions differ in possession of another, morally 
relevant, property as well. The action in Dublin has the property of 
tending to minimize traffic accidents, whereas my action in Boston fails 
to have that morally relevant property. The reason why this last property 
is ‘ultimate’ (at least with respect to the above mentioned society- 
dependent properties) is this: if we try to imagine two actions, one 
compatible with the driving laws of Ireland and the other incompatible 
with the driving laws of Massachusetts, but we also imagine that the 
laws of neither place in any way are conducive to an orderly arrange- 
ment of traffic (perhaps the rulers view driving as a good way of eliminat- 
ing parts of the population), then it is not clear why we would any longer 
regard it as right to drive on the left in Dublin and wrong in Boston. 

Thus, neither the property of being an action required by the law of 
Ireland, nor the property of being an action required by the law of 
Massachusetts, need be taken as wtimate right-making properties in 
order to account for the obvious truth that particular actions can be 
right in one place and wrong somewhere else. I take social relativism to 
be the view that at least some ultimate right-making properties are 
specific to particular societies or cultures. 

I do not know whether or not the property of being an action which 
tends to minimize traffic accidents is itself an ultimate right-making 
property. Presumably a deontologist, or utilitarian, who held that there 
was more than one intrinsic good, could hold that such a property was 
an ultimate right-making property. On the other hand, a hedonistic 
utilitarian, for example, could not say that this property was an ultimate 
right-making property on the grounds that for him there is only one 
ultimate right-makine property, the property of being conducive to 
human happiness or pleasure. There is no need for us here to attempt 
to settle this vexed question. 

I do not wish to deny that the law can and often does make it our 
obligation to perform some action which otherwise might be a morally 
indifferent act. This could arise, in a manner compatible with the thesis 
I have been maintaining, in the following way. Suppose it is our duty 
to minimize traffic accidents. Antecedently to a law’s being passed, it 
is neither our duty to drive on the right nor our duty to drive on the 
left (nor to forbear from doing either of these things). After a law is 
passed making right-sided driving compulsory, it may become our duty 
to drive on the right. However, that it is our duty to drive on the right 

will not follow from the fact alone that such a law has been passed. 
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Presumably, after the law is passed, it is probable that others will begin 
to drive on the right. If this is so, then I must in fact drive on the tight 
as well in order to minimize traffic accidents. Thus, the law makes driving 
on the right an obligation in the sense that, once the law is passed, the 
circumstances relevant for determining what things are our duties have 
been changed. People will behave in a way in which they would not 
have necessarily acted before the law came into effect. This being the 
case, in the changed circumstances only one of the two possible means 
for minimizing traffic accideats (driving on the right, driving on the 
left) will actually minimize traffic accidents, and hence becomes our 
duty. 

Suppose then that (a) the rules of some societies require the doing 
of », and (b) we know that there are no considerations which render the 
doing of ẹ morally impermissible. What may we infer about the doing 
of oP As far as I can see, all that we are entitled to infer from (a) and 
(b) is: (c) It is permissible to do 9. 

If J am right that (c), and nothing stronger, follows from (a) and (b), 
then it should be noted that (c) follows from (b) alone. In effect, I am 
claiming that (a) is a sleeping partner in the argument I have sketched. 
Thus, in general, all we can conclude from the absence of reasons against 
doing ¢ is that the doing of ẹ is permissible. We are not entitled to infer 
that there is a reason to do @ and a fortiori we cannot infer that we have 
an obligation to do ». For example, the rules of a society may command 
what is silly or inane. Even if doing what is silly is permissible (plucking 
grass on Mondays) and if there are no particular reasons against doing 
it, there may still be no reason to do what is silly and inane. What the 
view we are discussing invites us to do is to drop the distinction between 
the permissibility and obligatory character of what a state or society 
requires. It holds that there is some reason to do whatever permissible 
action a state of society commands, the consequences of the act, or other 
people’s legitimate expectations of our behaviour, or what we have 
promised to do, or whatever, strictly apart. As far as I can see, there is 
no reason to drop this distinction. If I am right and we retain this 
distinction, rules or laws can’t be ultimate sources of obligations. In the 
absence of some other considerations, there is no reason to do what they 
require, even though it may be permissible to do what they require. 

I am aware that, to anycne who wants to insist that we always do 
have some reason to do whatever permissible act a state or society or 
practice requires, my foregoing argument will appear weak indeed. 
Simply to claim that we do rot necessarily have a reason to do any such 
permissible act, and to support the claim with vague intuitions about a 
distinction between a sociall7 required permissible action and a socially 
required obligatory action is after all not much of an argument. 

It may be helpful to ment:on a few further points, even though none 
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of them constitutes anything even approaching an argument. First, I 
think that the issues we are only touching on here run extremely deep, 
far beyond what a vague reference to an ordinary language distinction 
might otherwise suggest, for what my imagined opponent is, or would 
be, claiming is that any morally permissible institution (practice, society, 
law, set of rules) provides, or generates, reasons for the doing of what it 
enjoins. Thus, what would need thorough discussion are the notion of 
‘a teason’ and the concept of rationality, and how different views of 
what reasons are or what rationality is are tied to different, importantly 
different, conceptions of human agency. I have shamelessly neglected all 
of these topics throughout, for the topics move us squarely into the 
middle of that muddled area called ‘moral psychology’, an area which I 
think is of the utmost importance to moral, political, legal and social 
philosophy, and which would by itself generate not one but an indefinite 
number of papers. I confess to believing that all reasons for action, and 
hence all practical principles, must finally be related to the welfare, in 
the widest sense of that expression, of individual men. Hence, no 
institutional reason (‘that such-and-such a law or society or practice 
requires it’) can be an ultimate reason, on my view, for the doing of some 
act, 

Another thing we can point out is why we can’t use certain arguments 
which might naturally suggest themselves. For instance we might try 
to ask: suppose there were some morally permissible institution. But 
suppose there were no moral (or prudential) reason at all to do what it 
required. We had not promised to abide by its rules. No one’s legitimate 
expectations had been aroused about our behaviour. Let us suppose 
that no moral good would be produced by my, or even by everyone’s, 
obedience to the rules of the permissible institution. Then, after having 
emptied the situation of any obvious moral reason to do what is tequired, 
and even mildly normative reasons like the reason that it is just fun, or 
entertaining, to do it (as might be the case with some games for instance), 
we could then ask whether or not a man would have some small reason 
to do an act just because the institution we have imagined required it of 
him. Every other possible consideration apart, would it be morally better 
for him to obey than tor him to disobey? 

The problem with taking this proposed method seriously is that the 
situation we have tried to imagine is so incredible that it would be 
foolish to try to apply to it our ordinary intuitions about what to say, 
ot the distinctions we ordinarily make. How could there be an institution 
such that people did not have legitimate expectations about the course 
of the future behaviour of others in it? What sort of men would we be 
imagining? Would they be super-indolent, not caring about anything 
at all? If they don’t care about anything, how could they have any 
reasons for action or practical principles whatever? Or if they engaged 
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in this institution without caring about what happened in it, how would 
their behaviour not be just irrational? There is a lot more that could be 
said about a case like this, but what may have, in the beginning, looked 
like a not unpromising method for settling the dispute ends, I suggest, 
by asking us to imagine a siiuation in which not only institutions, but 
the participants in them as well, are so strange and exotic that it is no 
longer clear what the imagined situation proves, if anything, except the 
fertility of our imaginations. 

A related example, however, may come to mind, which I want to 
say something about because I find it extraordinarily interesting. That 
is the case of solitaire.! In most games, other players will have certain 
legitimate expectations that I will abide by the rules, and I will, by engag- 
ing in the games, assume some sort of moral responsibility for abiding 
by them. These considerations will perhaps be enough to show that, for 
these games, we will have reasons to abide by their rules and not cheat. 
But if I am right that all reasons must come from some other fact than 
the fact that the rules requize the doing of such-and-such, how can I 
handle the case of solitaire? Obviously, we want to say that, if the rule 
requires that aces are to be followed by deuces, then a man has a reason 
to follow his ace with a deuze. Ex hypothesi, there are no other people 
involved, so we can’t refer to them and their legitimate expectations in 
otder to explain this reason. So where does this reason come from, if 
not from the fact alone that this is what the rule requires? Reasons also 
follow from wants, so that if a man wants something, then he has some 
reason to get the thing in question. But suppose that the player does not 
even want to follow his ace with a deuce, so that the reason he has for 
following his ace with a deuce cannot come from his wants. So we seem 
to have ruled out both mora. and prudential reasons. Aren’t we thereby 
forced to turn to the rules themselves to explain the reasons a man has, 
for example to follow his ace with a deuce? 

I want to try and offer an explanation of why the man has a reason 
to follow his ace with a deuce even if he does not want to do so, and 
even when no other people zre involved. If I can do this, I will have at 
least shown that we are not forced to have recourse to the rules to 
explain why the man does Lave in solitaire a reason to follow his ace 
with a deuce, which I take tt for granted that he does have. But I am 
not completely satisfied with my explanation, partly for the reason that 
it begins to rely on a moral psychology, and, as I indicated earlier, I 
think moral psychology is in enough of a muddle to make it an in- 
opportune place at which to rest one’s case. 

Tt is true in the solitaire case that the man does not want to follow his 
ace with a deuce, because he wants to cheat. But it is also true that he 
wants to play solitaire, and he knows that there is a rule of solitaire that 


ł This example was suggested to me by Professor Robert Nozick of Harvard University. 
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one follcws one’s ace with a deuce. Thus, if the man decides to play 
solitaire, then his not following the ace with a deuce is akin to inconti- 
nence. An incontinent situation is one in which I decide to do something 
but, through weakness of the will, I succumb to a temptation (which I 
also want), realizing all the while that I ought to persevere in doing the 
first thing and not succumb to the temptation. Now cheating at solitaire 
is similar to this. I want and decide to play solitaire, a decision which 
(normally) includes deciding to follow one’s ace with a deuce, but I 
succumb to following my ace with something other than a deuce, 
realizing all the while that I am cheating and ought not to succumb to 
cheating but persevere in playing solitaire according to the rules as I 
initially decided. Thus it is incontinent of me to cheat at solitaire, and my 
reason for following an ace with a deuce is that I ought not to be in- 
continent. Whether one thinks that shat reason is moral or prudential 
will depend on what one thinks of incontinence, and indeed how one 
thinks of virtues in general and how they fit into a complete morality. 
Of course, a man may zvi#ially decide to play solitaire but to cheat about 
the following of aces with deuces. And if this is the initial decision, then 
the man won’t be incontinent when he follows his ace with something 
other than a deuce. But this is, perhaps, as it should be, for if this is the 
man’s initial decision, then he does seem to have no reason to follow his 
ace with a deuce. Indeed, he seems to have a reason not to follow his ace 
with a deuce, and we might want to hold him incontinent if he does 
follow his ace with a deuce. 

It might appear, by the way, that the views we have been discussing 
ate less of a bogey than we have been making out. We can qualify 
‘duty’, ‘right’, ‘obligation’ throughout with ‘prima facie’. No one, it may 
be argued has claimed that laws, practices, or institutions somehow 
provided sufficient reason to do what they require. Very few philoso- 
phers would maintain that a man always had sufficient reason to do 
what his society requires, which is perhaps the most plausible representa- 
tive of the general doctrine. I suppose, then, that the following view is a 
logically possible one: practices, social institutions, societies are ultimate 
sources of very weak duties or obligations. However, theré also exist 
ultimate, society-independent, strong moral duties and obligations which 
always outweigh the weak, society-dependent duties and obligations in 
cases of conflict. In this way, we could obtain a view which was socially 
telativistic, in my sense, but which had absolutely no interesting rami- 
fications for moral relativism, for example, since the action which a man 
ought actually to take would be determined by a society-independent 
morality. 

However, although such a view is logically possible, it would not 
be a very tempting doctrine to hold, because it is not a methodologically 
sound approach. Obligation is, at least on the face of it, of a single piece. 
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Other things being equal, a simple theory of obligation would be pre- 
ferable to a more complex ane. This is not to say, of course, that there 
could be no reasons for adopting the more complex theory. It is to say, 
rather, that in the absence of reasons to the contrary, we should opt for 
the simpler theory. Further, the complex theory is, as a matter of fact, 
not the theory one is very likely to find put forward. Obligation is in 
fact taken to be of a single piece, and, armed with a theory of language 
which ties the use of evaluative language to rules, socially accepted rules, 
many moral philosophers have undertaken to explain moral obligation 
as well by reference to the moral rules of a society (positive morality). 
The view, as I have said, that often makes this possible is a theory of 
language which ties normative discourse, and the offering of reasons 
for action, to rules-in-use in one’s society, group, or whatever. So I do 
not think we need to pay special attention to the possible but implausible 
view that being an action requited by the rules or laws of a certain 
society is itself an ultimate, albeit only very weak, right-making property 
of an action. 


1 A good example of this is H. L. A. Hart’s account of obligation in The Concept of Law., 
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ON “TEE SLIPPERY SLOPE’ 
Ey JoeL Rupinow 


T is widely agreed that ore of the questions central to the morality of 
abortion is the one over the status of the foetus. The question might 
be put, “When does human life begin?’ One can characterize certain of 
the publicized positions on the morality of abortion by locating the 
beginning of human life at various intra-uterine stages. Thus an extreme 
conservatism on the abort.on issue has the beginning of human life 
located at conception. There is a well known argument in favour of 
locating the beginning of human life at conception, an argument taken 
therefore to support an extreme conservatism on abortion, which has 
been called ‘the slippery slcpe argument’. It goes something like this: 
Birth is a morally insignificant event in the history of the born 
individual. As far as personhood and entitlement to treatment from the 
moral point of view are concerned, birth, which for the baby is a mere 
change of environment, is no more significant than the first birthday. 
But once birth has been demythologized, as well it should be, we are 
on the slippery slope. For no particular point between birth and con- 
ception is a point at whica the person/non-person distinction can be 
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non-arbitrarily located, because the differences in development between 
any two successive intra-uterine points are so unimpressive. Con- 
sequently, we are forced to locate the beginning of auman life at the 
point of conception. I want to argue here for two things: that the slippery 
slope argument fails; and that a criticism of it is an important part of a 
defence of a more liberal position on abortion. 

I begin by noting something about the question “When does human 
life begin?” One might well find fault with such a question. It asks for 
the (precise) location of a (definite) boundary between persons and non- 
persons. To ask such a question, particularly in the context of a hot moral 
issue, such as concerns abortion, is to ask to be smitten with a theory, 
complete with its counter-examples. For it might well be objected that 
there is no particular point at which the person/non-person distinction 
can be non-arbitrarily located. One stage of the slippery slope argument 
consists in making just this point. But if the slippery slope argument 
appears to be a rejection of the question “When does human life begin?’ 
it is not. Indeed, the slippery slope argument gives 2 precise and un- 
equivocal answer to it, ‘At the point of conception’. We might feel 
inclined to say that azy answer to an objectionable question (the con- 
servative answer of course included) will be inadequate. But there is no 
need of bravery here. It will be enough to show that nothing in the 
slippery slope argument warrants the conservative conclusion. 

Consider a colour continuum. Suppose that there is no particular 
point at which to locate non-arbitrarily the difference between blue and 
green. Then the question ‘Where does green start?’ is an invitation to 
further nonsense. What if, in -response to such a question, someone 
suggested we “locate” the difference between blue and green so that 
everything between violet and yellow were green. Well, why locate it 
just there? Yet the conservative seems determined to conclude from the 
arbitrariness of any location for the beginning of human life, that it 
begins at the point of conception. He might just as well conclude that 
life begins at forty. 

Now the conservative is not aimless. His aim is to lump some things 
together and call them persons. But the effect of the lumping-together 
is the blurring (maybe the obliteration) of a distinction, the distinction 
between zygotes and persons. You may be a conservative. You may not 
believe in a distinction between zygotes and persons. I happen to 
believe in such a distinction. All that is quite unimportant. The impor- 
tant thing is that the conservative has an argument in support of the 
blurring—the slippery slope argument. My point is that the slippery 
slope argument is not good enough. 

If the conservative aim is to lump some things together, then the 
slippery slope argument can serve as a valuable rhetorical device. The 
rhetoric of the argument is intriguing. The conservative moves slowly, 
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laboriously, comparing successive sets of intra-uterine stages. One 
almost begins to think that nothing is happening during gestation. 
Suppose you were told to keep an eye on the kettle while it rusted. 
You watched for a week, and nothing happened. You have no patience; 
you will not watch a kettle zor longer than a week at a stretch. And 
every week that you spend watching is a week in which the same thing 
happens: nothing. And yet at the end of seven years can you deny that 
what you are watching nothing happen to is no longer a kettle, but a 
pile of reddish dirt? It has been a boring seven years; perhaps you have 
forgotten what it was you started watching. 

A kettle takes a long time in rusting. Other processes (gestation, for 
instance) are much more dramatic. Think of a house afire: with all its 
inhabitants standing across tae street in their bedclothes, a throng of 
onlookers, and six units of the fire department in attendance. There is 
a way though in which even tae burning of a house can be made to seem 
a bore. We might, for instance, film the event with a terribly fast machine, 
and then screen the film at te-ribly reduced speed, so that it would take 
seven yeats to watch the film in its entirety. Then if you were told to 
watch the film, you might well lose your patience. You might well 
conclude after a week’s viewing that you had been asked to watch a film 
of nothing happening. But of course it wouldn’t occur to any of the 
firemen, nor to any of the on_ookers, nor certainly to any of the inhabi- 
tants of the burning house that nothing was happening. After all, what 
was only two hours ago a two-storey house has been reduced to a heap 
of soot with a bad smell. 

This then is the rhetoric cf the slippery slope argument. By drawing 
attention to the continuity cf the gestation process, it can invite the 
conclusion that there are no impressive differences between zygotes and, 
say, viable foetuses. It can invite the conclusion, but it cannot secure it. 
From the fact that we cannct precisely and unambiguously locate the 
beginning of human life it does not follow that nothing is unambiguously 
a person, or that nothing is unambiguously a non-person. Nor does it 
follow that no intra-uterine being is unambiguously a non-person. Nor 
does it follow that the human zygote, for instance, is not unambiguously 
a non-person. Note that I do not say of any of these putative con- 
clusions that it cannot be sezured—or even that it is false. I say only 
that the slippery slope argument provides no good reason for accepting 
any of them. 

This brings me to consider the place of a criticism of the slippery 
slope argument in a defence of a liberal position on abortion. Let us 
understand a liberal position on abortion to be a position on which it 
is morally all right to terminate a pregnancy at at least some stages. A 
promising, because modest, strategy, I suggest, for the defence of such 
a position would involve asserting the right of an individual to determine 
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what happens to or in (in this case) her own body and then proceeding 
to defeat arguments meant to legitimize the conservative’s proposed 
extent of limitation on that right. 

It has been argued by Roger Wertheimer! that the liberal criticism 
of the slippery slope argument fails to come to grips both with the 
argument and with the conservative position. Wertheimer has in mind 
as the liberal criticism one very close to the sort of parody of the argu- 
ment I sketched above, one in which the liberal pays a great deal of 
attention to disparate stages of a process like gestation. But Wertheimer’s 
liberal is less modest than mine. Wertheimer’s liberal is defending one 
(or ancther) position on the status of the foetus, say that the foetus 
becomes a person at viability. For Wertheimer’s liberal, the continuity 
of the gestation process, so central to the conservative argument, is 
indeed a point to be reckoned with. And Wertheimer is no doubt correct 
in saying that a liberal such as his is likely to obscure the importance of 
the continuity of the gestation process from himself by insisting on 
comparing disparate intra-uterine stages. 

But my liberal, that is, a liberal pursuing the modest defensive 
strategy I suggest, needn’t himself take a position on the location of the 
person/non-person distinction. If he takes no such position, then his 
position cannot be undermined by parading the continuity of the gesta- 
tion process before him. My liberal parodies the slippery slope argument. 
The parody depends on comparing disparate stages. An adequate assess- 
ment of my liberals strategy depends upon understanding what the 
parody is meant to establish. It is not meant to establish the location of 
the person/non-petson distinction (at viability or anywhere else), The 
parody is not (that sort of) an argument; it is a criticism. Nor is it 
meant to establish that the person/non-person distinction is sot located 
where the conservative says it is. The parody is not intended as a criticism 
of the conservative position; it is a criticism of (one) conservative argu- 
ment for that position. If the parody of the slippery slope argument 
makes a truly weak defence of some abortion related positions, it never- 
theless constitutes, so far as I can tell, a first-rate criticism of the slippery 
slope argument. As such, it does have an important role to play in what 
seems to me a strong line of defence for the liberal position. For if no 
better arguments than the slippery slope argument are forthcoming 
(and for all I have said here they may well be) in defence of the con- 
setvative’s proposed extent of limitation on the tight of control over 
one’s body, then we have no good reason for limiting that right to that 
extent. 


1 Roger Wertheimer, ‘Understanding the Abortion Argument’, Philosophy and Public 
Affairs, Vol. I, No. 1 (Fall, 1971), pp. 67-95. 
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LOCKE’S ANTICIPATION OF K 
By J. L. MACKIE 


HE following passages occur in the Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, Book IH, Chapter ro ‘Of the Abuse of Words’, Sections 
17-20. (They are very inadequately represented in the widely-read 
abridgements edited by R. Wilburn for the Everyman Library, and by 
A. D. Woozley for the Fontana Library, and the whole chapter, together 
with Chapters 9 and 11, is omitted in the abridgement by A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison, “as containing notking of philosophical importance that does 
not occur elsewhere in the Essay’.) The italics are mine. Similar but less 
explicit remarks occur in Bock II, Chapter 31, Section 6 and in Book II, 
Chapter 9, Section 12. 


§17. We may observe, that -n the general names of substances, whereof the 
nominal essences are only xnown to us, when we put them into proposi- 
tions, and affirm or deny any thing about them, we do most commonly 
tacitly suppose, or intend they should stand for the real essence of a certain 
sort of substances. For when a man says gold is malleable, he means and would 
insinuate something more thar this, that what I call gold is malleable, (though 
truly it amounts to no mote) bat would have this understood, viz. that gold, i.e. 
what has the real essence of gld, is malleable; which amounts to thus much, 
that malleableness depende on, and is inseparable from the real essence of 
gold. But a man not knowing wherein that real essence consists, the 
connexion in his mind of maelleableness, is not truly with an essence he 
knows not, but only with the sound gold he puts for it. 


$18. It is true, the names cf substances would be much more useful, and 
propositions made in them much mote certain, were the real essences of 
substances the ideas in ouz minds which those words signified. And it is 
for want of those real essences that our words convey so little knowledge 
or certainty in our discourses about them: and therefore the mind, to remove 
that imperfection as much as ii can, makes them, by a secret supposition, to stand for 
a thing, having that real essence, as if thereby it made some nearer approaches to 
it. For though the word man or gold signify nothing truly but a complex 
idea.of properties united together in one sort of substances: yet there is 
scarce any body in the use of these words, but often supposes each of those names to 
stand for a thing having the real essence, on which these properties depend. Which 
is so far from diminishing the imperfection of our words, that by a plain 
abuse it adds to it when we would make them stand for something, 
which not being in our complex idea, the name we use can no ways be 
the sign of. 


$19. This shows us the resson why in mixed modes any of the ideas that 
make the composition of tae complex one, being left out or changed, it is 
allowed to be another thing, i.e. to be of another species, as is plain in 
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chance-medley, man-slaughter, murder, parricide, &c. The reason where- 
of is, because the complex idea signified by that name is the real as well as 
nominal essence; and there is no secret reference of that name to any other 
essence but that. But in substances it is not so. For though in that called 
gold one puts into his complex idea what another leaves out, and vice 
versa; yet men do not usually think that therefore the species is changed: 
because shey secretly in their minds refer that name, and suppose it annexed to a 
real immutable essence of a thing existing, on which those properties depend. He 
that adds to his complex idea of gold that of fixedness and solubility in 
aq. tegia, which he put not in it before, is not thought to have changed 
the species; but cnly to have a more perfect idea, by adding another 
simle idea, which is always in fact joined with those other, of which his 
former complex idea consisted. But this reference of the name to a thing, 
whereof we have not the idea, is so far from helping at all, that it only 
serves the more to involve us in difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the 
real essence of that species of bodies, the word gold (which by standing for a 
more or less perfect collection of simple ideas, serves to design that sort 
of body well enough in civil discourse) comes to have no signification at 
all, being put for somewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, and so can 
signify nothing at all, when the body itself is away. For however it may 
be taought all one; yet, if well considered, it will be found a quite different 
thing to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel of the body itself, 
v.g. a piece of leaf-gold laid before us; though in discourse we are fain to 
substitute the name for the thing. 


§20. That which I think very much disposes men to substitute their names 
for the real essences of species, is the supposition before-mentioned, that 
nature works regularly in the production of things, and sets the bound- 
aries to each of those species, by giving exactly the same real internal con- 
stitution to each individual, which we rank under one general name. 
Whereas any one who observes their different qualities, can hardly doubt, 
that many of the individuals, called by the same name, are, in their internal 
constitution, as different one from another as several of those which are 
ranked under different specifick names. 


By the ‘nominal essence’ of a sort of substance, such as gold, Locke 
means either the set of characteristics by which we recognize something 
as apiece of gold, saya shining yellow colour, high specific gravity, malle- 
ability, fusibility, and so on, or our complex abstract idea of this set of 
characteristics. By the ‘real essence’ he means the internal constitution— 
as we would now say, the atomic and molecular structure—on which 
these more readily detectable characteristics are based. In these passages, 
therefore, he is saying that the word ‘gold’ is commonly used with the 
intention of referring to that internal constitution, whatever it may be, 
despite the fact that no one in Locke’s time knew what that internal con- 
stitution is, nor do most people who use the word ‘gold’ today. It is a 
consequence of our using the word ‘gold’ with this intention that if we 
contemplate the counterfactual possibility that something with this 
same internal constitution was not (through some change in other things 
or in the laws of nature) shining yellow in colour, malleable, fusible, 
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soluble in aqua regia, and so on, we would express this by saying that 
gold might not be yellow, might not be malleable, etc, whereas if we 
contemplate the counterfactua_ possibility that something with a different 
internal constitution had all these features, we would say not that gold 
might have a different internal constitution, but only that something else 
might look and behave like gold. Saul Kripke has argued just this, that 
if gold does in fact have atomic number 79, it is not possible that go/d 
should have a different atomic number, though it is possible that gold 
should lack the features by which we now recognize it, and that some 
other substance should have them. (‘Naming and Necessity’, in Semantics 
of Natural Language, ed. Dav-dson and Harman, pp. 253-355, esp. pp. 
315-16 and 319-21.) And we can see that such ‘necessities of constitu- 
tion’, though they do of arise from our having included ‘having atomic 
number 79’ in the meaning of the term ‘gold’, do arise from our intention 
of using such a substance-term to refer to a certain stuff with a certain 
internal constitution. 

But though Locke correctly describes this way of using substance- 
terms, he disapproves of it. He thinks that though it would be advan- 
tageous to use such terms to refer to real essences if we knew them, if 
we had the ideas of them in our minds, it is a mistake to try to do this 
when we lack these ideas: we cannot ‘remove that imperfection’ by 
metely intending to refer to a real essence. Yet he sees that it has some 
point: it makes it possible for different speakers not to be talking at 
cross purposes when they both use the term ‘gold’ but with partly 
different nominal essences in mind: in changing the nominal essence, 
they do not think that they have changed the species. Again, he thinks 
(end of §19) that this way of speaking is all right if we have a piece of 
gold actually in front of us to zefer to: we can then meaningfully say “that 
stuff’. What he fails to see is that we can still do this meaningfully when 
we have no gold in front of us: we can introduce the stuff by way of the 
criteria of recognition, and yet annex the word to that stuff, not to those 
criteria. 

No doubt we could, alternatively, do what Locke thinks we ought to 
do, namely annex the word ‘gold’ to the nominal essence, that is, make 
‘is gold’ simply mean, say, ‘is shining yellow, heavy, malleable, fusible, 
and soluble in aqua regia’. Why don’t we? What are the relative advan- 
tages of the alternative linguistic policies? As Locke sees (§20), our 
ordinary practice rests on the belief that there are natural kinds, that 
nature works regularly. But what he fails to see is that the apparent 
failures of this regularity give extra point to our ordinary practice. What 
a nuisance it would be if a discoloured piece of gold could not be called 
gold, or if a sufficiently convincing counterfeit diamond had to be called 
a diamond. Sorts of substanc2 do have internal constitutions, the causal 
relationships between these and the more immediately detectable features 
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are complex, so that those we have been relying upon can be upset, but in 
the end and for most purposes, practical as well as scientific, it is the 
internal constitutions that matter far more than whatever we have so far 
used as ctiteria for recognition. We can hope to explain the complicated 
behaviour of things in changing circumstances by reference to a constant 
internal constitution: the general concept of stuffs whose identity is 
given by that constitution is justified by its usefulness as a framework 
for detailed explanations. Though, as Locke insists (§20), our superficial 
classifications may cut across initially unknown likenesses and differences 
of internal constitution, once we have the intention of tying substance- 
terms to real essences, we can gradually bring our classifications nearer 
to this ideal. (Locke himself hints very vaguely at this in Book II, 
Chapter rr, Section 24.) On the other hand, the practice Locke recom- 
mends would go naturally with a phenomenalist metaphysics that made 
the superficial appearances of things ontologically primary, or again with 
Poppers view that aX physical properties are dispositional, which would 
undermine the distinction between powers or dispositions and the inter- 
nal constitution from which they arise. (See e.g. Observation and Interpreta- 
tion in the Philosophy of Science ed. S. Körner p. 70, and The Logie of 
Scsentific Discovery (Second English edition) p. 425.) It is the realism that 
rejects these views, and the practical usefulness and fruitfulness of the 
notion of as yet unknown internal constitutions of things, that together 
establish the superiority of the practice which Locke recognizes but 
condemns to that which he recommends. And Kripke’s necessities of 
constitution are a consequence of that superior practice. 


University College, Oxford 


FORGIVENESS AND POWER 
By Joun GINGELL 


HE notion of the all-forgiving nature of God is, presumably, one 

of the attractions of Christianity. It is true that statements concetn- 

ing this aspect of the deity usually include condition clauses which state 
that God only does forgive those who repent or that he only can forgive 
those who repent. (The first type of clause always seems to me to present 
God as morally hard-hearted, and the second seems simply to make a 
logical error concerning the relationship between forgiveness and 
repentance.) Nevertheless it must be comforting for the Christian to 
believe that, given such conditions, his moral transgressions will be 
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forgiven and he will be “cleansed” of his sins. It is the purpose of this 
paper to suggest that because of the logic of the notion of ‘forgiveness’ 
such comfort may be more dearly bought than at first appears. 

What does not seem to have been noticed by theists who discuss 
God’s forgiveness is a certain _ogical peculiarity of the verb ‘to forgive’. 
Perhaps the best way to illustrate this peculiarity is to compare this verb 
with another one which has a similarly odd logic, the verb ‘to promise’. 
A moral agent can with perfect logical propriety make all sorts of 
promises on his own behalf but cannot, in the full sense of the term, 
logically make a promise for somebody else. That is, whereas ʻI 
promise’ requires no further explanation under normal circumstances, 
‘He promises’ and “They promise’, when said by a moral agent and when 
not merely descriptions, do. Certainly, there are occasions when the last 
two statements do make serse, e.g. when I am simply reporting a 
previous statement of somebody else or when they are uttered by an 
authorized representative of tne people said to be promising, but these 
are logically secondary uses and do not affect the point. For someone 
to say ‘I promise for him (or them), but he (or they) knows nothing 
about it’ is literally nonsense. It is nonsense because it denies the agent 
autonomy that the institution of promise-making is itself dependent 
upon. 

If we analyse it we can see that the verb ‘to forgive’ functions in a 
logically similar fashion. I can, and may, forgive people for offences they 
commit against me, but I cannot logically forgive them for offences 
against other moral agents. That is up to the agents themselves. Again 
there are secondary uses of the term, where the notion of ‘forgiving’ for 
others does seem to make sense, e.g. where I am the representative of 
the people offended against, say the head of a family or clan, but even 
here one of the members of the group might, with perfect logical right, 
refuse to be bound by my assertion. As with promise-making, forgive- 
ness depends upon a personal commitment and it is possible to withdraw 
the right of representation at any time. It is because of these facts about 
the term that a judge, for example, may, without offending against the 
tules of sense, claim to give justice or mercy to an offender, but he 
cannot possibly claim to forgive the man for the offence, any more than 
he can swear for the offender to tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

I must emphasize here that the point I am making is a logical and 
not a moral one. Even if, per impossible, it were possible in the primary 
sense to promise and forgive for other people, one still might have no 
moral tight to do so, but this is a different question. 

What relevance does the logical nature of the verb have for the 
forgiveness of God? Simply this: it means that, since an agent can 
only forgive offences against himself, if God is supposed to have the 
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capacity to forgive all our moral offences, such offences must be seen 
simply and completely as offences against the deity. 

To bring out the full implications of this, it will be useful to examine 
it in the light of that perennial dilemma for Christian moralists, the 
Euthyphro argument. The argument states that either actions are good 
simply because God commands them, or God commands them because 
they are good. If the first, then God’s commands must be morally 
arbitrary and the statement that God is good becomes either meaningless 
or an empty tautology. Acceptance of this alternative seems to involve 
the theist in a worship of naked power, and whilst we may agree with 
Professor Geach that disobedience towards an all-knowing and all- 
powerful deity may not be sensible (in the sense of self-preserving), I do 
not think we have to follow him in equating the sensible with the 
morally laudable. (See P. Geach, God and the Soul, Chap. 9.) If God com- 
mands actions because they are good then his commands are not arbitrary, 
but there must be a standard of morality independent of the deity. The 
theist who accepts this horn of the dilemma has then the problem of 
showing exactly what contribution religion makes to the moral life. 

If what I have said above concerning God’s forgiveness is correct— 
that is, if complete forgiveness by God for our offences implies that such 
offences must be seen totally as offences against the deity—then the only 
tenable position for the theist who wishes to claim the possibility of 
such forgiveness is an acceptance of the first horn of the Euthyphro 
dilemma. But this means that all the mundane ills caused by immoral 
action may finally be ignored in the assessment of the action. Let me 
give a parallel case. A father tells his son not to drive the family car at 
more than thirty miles an hour. The son ignores his father’s command 
and injures several people. The son is upset and contrite about his offence 
and the father, knowing this, says: ‘I forgive you for not doing what 
you were told’. The son might then ask—if he is morally sensitive— 
‘But what about the people I hurt? Will they forgive me?’ The father, 
who sees all duty as duty towards himself, replies: ‘What they do simply 
does not enter into the question. The important thing, indeed the only 
thing, is that I forgive you’. Such a position, even if the original ban was 
imposed in order to avoid harm fo others, seems to be to be totally morally 
repugnant. But for the theist who wishes to claim that God is able to 
forgive all our moral transgressions ox/y such a position is open. If one 
wishes to claim that the primary importance of malevolence, lying, hard- 
heartedness, etc., is that they hurt other people, then this’ involves 
acknowledging that it is precisely the people hurt who have the right 
to forgive or withhold forgiveness. And this means that the censure or 
forgiveness of the deity must necessarily be secondary and incomplete. 
To return to the father analogy, the parent taking this latter position 
might say to his son: ‘I fotgive you for not doing what you were told, 
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but obviously you will have to seek complete forgiveness from the 
people whom you have hurt’. 

Such a conclusion cannot be resisted by insisting that people against 
whom offences are committed oxght to forgive the offenders, because we 
all know that people often fail to do what they ought to do. Besides, even 
if, as a matter of fact, univercal forgiveness did reign, the important fact 
would be that it was universa- and not simply concerned with the feelings 
of the deity. 

The theist might try to resist my argument by stating that whereas 
I am talking about forgiveness in relation to moral faults, he is talking 
about the forgiveness of sins. The notion of sin is complex, but surely 
we can assign a minimum content to the notion by stating that a sin is 
at the very least a bad action of some sort. Now either its badness has 
to do with the mundane quality of the action, i.e. that it is a case of 
lying, cruelty, hard-heartedness, etc., or it has to do with the relationship 
of the action to the deity, i.e. that it is a case of disobedience. (This is 
not to deny that actions can be both wrong and disobedient, but only 
to try to assign the primary causes of their badness.) If the theist accepts 
the latter of these alternatives and holds that the important thing is 
simply the quality of disobedience, then he has already, by implication, 
accepted the first horn of the Euthyphro dilemma. If, however, he 
believes that their disobedient nature simply adds to their pre-existing 
wrongness, then he accepts the second horn and must admit that God’s 
forgiveness can at best be partial. 

Nothing that I have said in this short paper shows that God cannot 
sit in judgement upon wrong-doers and visit upon them either punish- 
ment or mercy. There may b2 arguments to show this, but they have not 
been my concern here. What I hope that I have shown is that if the 
theist wants to talk about the complete forgiveness of our moral faults, 
he must ally this with a conception of the deity which is empty of moral 
worth; whereas if he wants a morally worthy God, then he must forgo 
the claim that God is capable of total forgiveness. 
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IS IT LOGICALLY POSSIBLE TO HOLD THE 
DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH? 


By PETER GLEDHILL 


HE assertion ‘x believes in Jesus and is thereby justified’ raises no 
obvious logical difficulties. But when it is asserted that x is justified 
by faith and not by works, we may wonder whether a meaningful dis- 
tinction is being made. At first sight, the distinction appears to be mean- 
ingful, because we think of faith as something that happens “in the 
mind”, and of works as things which are done by the body. But if we 
adopt an even partially behaviouristic account of mental events, faith is 
not just an instantaneous mental event verified by an act of introspec- 
tion, but rather a long-standing disposition evidenced mainly by our 
behaviour. St. James says ‘Shew me thy faith without thy works’; this is 
sometimes taken as meaning that faith, unless bearing fruit in works, 
cannot properly be called faith; but it could also be taken to mean that 
faith actually consists of a pattern of works undergirded by a particular 
discernible motive. 

The problem is not made easier when we consider the particular in- 
stances of works with which St. Paul and Luther are supposed to have 
contrasted faith. St. Paul is supposed to have contrasted faith with such 
works as circumcision and the keeping of Jewish religious festivals. But 
those who practised circumcision did so in faith—believing that thereby 
they were enrolled in God’s chosen people. In what sense were they any 
the less believers than those who practised hope and charity as part of 
their faith in Jesus? It would seem that St. Paul was less distinguishing 
between faith and works of the law, than between a faith consisting of 
such things as practising circumcision and celebrating moon festivals and 
a faith evidenced by love, hope, long-suffering, etc. Though of course he 
may have believed that some of those practising circumcision did so, not 
because they believed the promises of God, but because they attributed 
magical efficacy to the actual circumcision. 

Likewise Luther contrasted justification by faith, by which he seems 
to have meant some sort of “mental act”, with such “works” as the 
buying of pardons and the performance of penances. But here again those 
who bought pardons or performed penances did so in faith—the fact 
that they performed a penance is evidence that they believed in Jesus. It 
might be said their faith was primarily in the priest who imposed the 
penance and in the Bishop of Rome who sold the pardon; but their faith 
in their priest and in the Bishop of Rome was logically derived from and 
associated with their belief in Jesus, who had Himself commissioned 
Peter and his successors with dispensing power. 

Since, then, faith is a disposition to behave in a certain way, and 
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since all rational works are accompanied by some sort of belief (not 
necessarily belief in God) it might seem wiser not to distinguish between 
“faith”? and “works”, but rather between different faiths evidenced in 
different kinds of behaviour. However there is a feature of faith in Jesus, 
or indeed faith in any kind cf person, which does serve to distinguish it 
from the sort of faith which is solely evidenced by what we do. Let us 
take the example of the crew of a sailing boat which has “faith” in their 
captain. They will shew this faith partly by obeying his orders. But this 
is not the whole story. As a result of their faith in him, the captain will 
have an effect on them, he will make them more courageous and better 
seamen. In other words their faith in the captain will be evidenced not 
only by what they do, but aiso by what the captain does to them. Like- 
- wise faith in Jesus is perhaps evidenced not only by what we do for 
Jesus, but also by what Jesus does to us. This perhaps serves to elucidate 
some of the Gospel stories, when, say, a woman is healed ‘because of her 
faith’ when all she has done is to touch Jesus’ garment. While we must 
not undervalue the constituent of garment-touching as evidence of her 
faith, there might seem to Le some grounds for arguing that in such a 
case faith consisted primarily of a mental, introspectable act. It is there- 
fore worth realizing that Jesus’ ability to heal her is not just a consequence 
of her faith but actually evidence that she believed. 

While the account of faita as a disposition to behave in a certain way 
covers such people as Abraham and St. Paul himself, it is arguable that 
all instances of “saving faith” must be evidenced, not merely by what we 
ourselves do, but also by what the person believed in does to us. 


Gratwich Rectory, Uttoxeter 


THREE ANALYSIS RETRIBUTIVISTS - 
By Jan NArvEson 


NALYSIS 31.5 and 32.4 contain three rather different defences of, 

ot at least defences of the plausibility of, retributivism as a theory 

of punishment. These papers do something for our understanding of the 

theory of punishment. But = am not persuaded that what they do is to 
promote the plausibility of retribution. I reply seriatim. 


1. Murphy, “Three Mistakes about Retributivism’ (April, 1971). 
1.1. Mr. Murphy prefixes his explanation of the three ‘mistakes’ 
with a brief sketch of the essentials of retributivism as he sees them. But 
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the explanation contains a mistake, or anyway a serious omission: viz., 
he fails to show that the proposed explanation explains refributivism, 
though it may well help to explain punishment. The appeal is to the 
‘quasi-contractual model of political obligation’ à la Kant and, latterly, 
John Rawls. The idea is that 


in order to enjoy the benefits that a legal system makes possible, each 
man must be prepared to make an important sacrifice—namely, the 
sacrifice of obeying the law even when he does not desire to do so. Each 
man calls on others to do this, and it is only just or fair that he beat a 
comparable burden when his turn comes. Now if the system is to remain 
just, it is important to guarantee that those who disobey will not thereby 
gain an unfair advantage over those who obey voluntarily. Criminal 
punishment thus attempts to maintain the proper balance between benefit 
and obedience by insuring that there is no profit in criminal wrongdoing 
(166). 
This, says Murphy, is “one possible form retributivism might take’ 
(167).... Butis this a ‘form’ of retributivism >? Not without some further 
assumptions which are unstated. (1) In the first place, retributivism is, 
Murphy says, the theory that “criminal guilt merits or deserves punish- 
ment, regardless of considerations of social utility’ (166). But according 
to the explanation, there is purpose to punishment, namely, to restore 
a certain balance. And why cannot the utilitarian argue that both the 
‘balance’ itself and the restoration of it in cases where it is upset have 
utility? Murphy assumes, evidently, that the principle of fairness cannot 
be defended on utilitarian grounds. But why should we believe that? 
It is, of course, perfectly possible that fairness has some utility, and that 
other considerations besides fairness also have utility, so that there is 
still a contrast between fairness and these other considerations, even 
within the scope of utilitarian theory. (2) While Murphy does not sketch 
out the Kant-Rawls theory in any detail, he also evidently assumes that 
the contractarian theory is necessarily distinct from the utilitarian 
theory. But this is not true either. Assuming that Rawls is an adequate 
exponent of the ‘Kant-Rawls theory’, we may note that Rawls himself 
envisages, though he argues against, the possibility that the rational 
contractors in ‘the original position’ will choose as their basic social 
principle the principle of utility.1 The contract model doesn’t of itself 
conflict, therefore, with the idea that all social choices should be made 
on grounds of utility. Worse still: quite apart from this point, there is 
good reason to suppose that the rational contractors will not opt for 
retributivism, whether or not they subscribe to utilitarianism. I will 
explain this point as a comment on the first of Murphy’s three ‘mistakes’. 
1.2. Mistake (1) is supposedly made by those who argue that any 
plausible retributive theory will tacitly rely on utilitarian appeals, for 


1 See John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Harvard, 1971), for example, section 27. It is true 
that Rawls at first presents the contractual theory as being basically opposed to utilitarianism, 
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whenever there is no utility in a given punishment, we would be 
punishing simply for the saks of punishing, which would be ‘pointless 
vengeance’, This is a mistake, says Murphy, because it begs the question: 
‘But what is meant by the claim that the activity in question is pointless? 
If “pointless” is to be anaysed as “‘disutilitarian”, then the whole 
question is being begged’ (167-8). True. But even if it is not so analysed, 
there is surely a favoured chcice of interpretation for the term ‘point’ in 
this context, namely, appeal to the point of the legal system. Now, there 
will no doubt be many purposes served by the legal system, especially 
by its many different parts. But in order for Murphy to establish that 
the charge of pointlessness is “question-begging’, he must show that it 
may be a plausible part of the point of the legal system—trather than an 
inference from that point, whatever it may be—to ‘restore the balance 
between benefit and obedience’, independently of other considerations. 
But there is a fairly simple Rawlsian argument to show that that is 
implausible. Why would a rational contractor want a system of criminal 
law, for instance? Plainly, the point of it is to reduce, as far as practicable, 
the likelihood of having violence or deprivations on his liberty, property, 
etc., done to him when he gets into the society being governed by the 
laws in question. But would he a/so, as an additional motive, want 
retribution visited on those who disobey? Surely not. For he himself 
might someday disobey; and as a rational agent he does not want to 
suffer any more losses of freedoms or inflictions of pains than necessary. 
Therefore, he will surely opz for the system which settles for reducing 
crime to a minimum without inflicting further suffering than necessary 
on criminals.t The objection of the utilitarian, therefore, is far stronger 
than Murphy makes out. Retributive punishment is indeed ‘pointless’ if 
it exceeds what is necessary to achieve the point of the legal system; and 
it is quite improbable that part of the point of the legal system is retribu- 
tion itself. 

1.3. The second of the th-ee ‘mistakes’ is the old argument about the 
inapplicability of the Æx talfanis principle. Murphy claims that ‘... the 
principle jus talionis, though requiring likeness of punishment, does not 
require exact likeness in all respects’ (1 68). And he then suggests that 
there is no theoretical difficulty in trying to produce a general sort of 
equivalence, in terms of ‘life and labour’, say, for various crimes. But 
I think the objection has been swept- under the carpet. No doubt it is 
very civilized to claim that an equivalent punishment will do just as well 
as an exact equivalent to the criginal crime being inflicted on the criminal. 
But if the idea is to have an equivalent, to restore ‘equality of situation’ 
as between criminal and victim, say, then the Æx talionis ought to be a sort 
of ideal on the retributive theory, even if one which it would often be 


* Cf. David A. J. Richards, A Theory of Reasons For Action, Oxford, 1971, page 129. 
Richards is an avowed disciple of Rawls, and in this book purports to be carrying out Rawls’ 
programme beyond the point to whch Rawls has actually taken it. 
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impracticable to achieve. Now, I doubt whether Murphy thinks that it is 
such an ideal. I suspect that he thinks that the more civilized ‘equivalent’ 
is actualy an improvement over what it is supposed to be equivalent to. 
And that means that that idea of equivalence has really been abandoned. 
But if it has, then aren’t we backing away from retribution, from the idea 
of ‘equalizing the situation’ of criminal and victim? The point of the 
objection, then, is that the retributivist must explain why his theory 
doesn’t commit him to ‘an eye for an eye’, given the aim of retribution. 

Murphy might claim that the aim of ‘preventing criminal profit’ is 
quite a different aim from the ‘equalization’ which would be effected by 
the /ex talionis, though it is not at all clear why that should be so: are the 
victims of criminal activity really satisfied that retribution has been 
cattied out when their assailants are merely behind bars? (Further com- 
ments on this point are addressed to Finnis, below.) 

1.4. The third ‘mistake’ is to allege that Kant’s theory is impossibly 
Utopian, and could not justify punishment in actual societies. Curiously, 
Murphy thinks this is not an objection. He agrees that the conditions 
for proper application of Kant’s sort of punishment are extremely 
strong and probably do not obtain in contemporary society. Those 
conditions include ‘a community of responsible individuals, of approxi- 
mate equality, bound together by freely adopted and commonly accepted 
rules which benefit everyone. This is an ideal community, approximating 
what Kant would call a kingdom of ends’ (168). He suggests that it is 
ptecisely because our actual communities are not like this that we often 
want to object to actual punishments now carried out: ‘Decent men 
sutely want to object to the wanton handing out of punishments to 
those who, in a socially uneven community, always get the short end of 
the stick’ (169). What Murphy fails to point out is that there is a danger 
of this kind of objection vitiating the whole retributivist project. For 
surely we do not object to a// punishments which have been handed out. 
And consider the ones we do not object to. Is it plausible to suppose 
that in ż%ose cases, the Kantian conditions are instantiated? I doubt it. It 
seems increasingly likely, as one reads through the pages of Kant’s moral 
philosophy, that anybody who fulfilled all the requirements of member- 
ship in the ideal moral community, would not commit any crimes in the 
first place, and would not because he could not. After all, we are told 
that such an agent acknowledges the supreme necessity of always adher- 
ing to the supreme categorical imperative; what’s more, he is perfectly 
rational and capable of acting against any amount you please of contrary 
desire. How could somebody like that ever commit a crime? Surely he 
can do so only in a temporary lapse of perfect rationality—but in that 
case, alas, he is no longer a perfectly responsible moral agent. He is, 
instead, like a mere ordinary mortal. In short, it seems quite likely that 
any community in which there is any crime at all is not an ideal Kantian 
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moral community. But the retributive theory of punishment can only 
apply in such a community. The conclusion must be that it can never 
‘apply at all. But if a theory is to be a justification of punishment, it must 
surely be a justification of a human practice that actually does go on in 
ordinary human communities. To do that, I suggest we shall have to 
revert to mundane considerations of social utility. 


2. John Finnis, “The Restoration of Retribution’, ANALYSIS 32.4 
(March, 1972). 

Mr. Finnis subscribes, in general, to Murphy’s account of the 
rationale of punishment, but wishes to sharpen up the specific sense in 
which criminals ‘profit’ from wrongdoing and law-abiding citizens, by 
their law-abidingness, do not so ‘profit’. On Murphy’s view, he suggests, 
retributivism is still a form o£ ‘moral accounting’ in the sense criticized 
by William Kneale.4 For on that view, the criminal profits if he doesn’t 
pay back in lost liberty (a jail term) or perhaps hard labour what his 
fellows have voluntarily refrained from gaining in the way of loot, or 
whatever. Finnis wants to make out that the real terms of reckoning 
consist in freedoms and unfreedoms. The criminal gains in his criminal 
act not (just) loot or whatever, but ‘the advantage of indulging a 
(wrongful) self-preference, o? permitting himself an excessive freedom 
in choosing—this advantage ... being something that his law-abiding 
fellow citizens have denied themselves insofar as they have chosen to 
conform their will . . . to the law even when they would “prefer” not to’ 
(132). Further, this advantage is gained “because and insofar as the crime 
is...afree and “responsible” exercise of self-will . . . °. And a punish- 
ment, then, is the ‘disadvantage of having his wayward will restricted 
in its freedom by being subjected to the representative “will of society” 
. ..a punishment is thus to be defined not, formally speaking, in terms 
of the infliction of pain (nor as incarceration), but rather in terms of the 
subjection of will...’. Ncw, this does seem to be a change from 
Murphy’s view, in a certain direction. But what does it do to our under- 
standing of retributivism? 

2.1. First, it might be fair to object that any theory which departs so 
apparently radically from tke principle of Æx faltonis is not properly 
termed ‘retributive’. Surely the usual sort of ‘equalization’ which is 
sought by retributivists between the criminal and everybody else or the 
victim has to do with someczhing like an equivalent to the amount of 
harm done. It is interesting that Finnis disavows both the idea of 
‘restitution’ to society and chat of restitution to the victim, in those 
cases where the latter is possible; whereas it is hard to see how any 
instance of repayment can bz more singularly appropriate than that of 


1 Kneale’s arguments on this scote are found in his Marett Memorial Lecture of 1967, 
‘The Responsibility of Criminals’, reprinted in James Rachels’ Moral Problems, Harper and 
Row, 1971, 
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paying back with interest what one has, for example, stolen or embezzled. 
Be that as it may, what about the equalization of ‘subjection of will’? 

2.2. I think it must be admitted that this notion is rather obscure. 
Finnis says, as we have seen, that the advantage in excessive freedom 
which the criminal gains is gained at the time he performs the criminal 
act. Well, let us suppose that his criminal act takes about twenty minutes 
to perform, start to finish. Are we to suppose that an equalization of sub- 
jection would correspondingly require twenty minutes ‘of obedience’? 
Presumably not. But what, then? Again, it might rather plausibly be 
suggested that the idea is to get the criminal into some state in which he 
agrees that he really ought not to have done it and, more important, is 
disinclined to repeat. This would seem, though, to be reform. And that 
seems not to be Finnis’ objective either, since he quotes with approval 
St. Thomas who evidently thinks that the criminal ought voluntarily to 
undergo punishment even after this conversion (p. 134). 

2.3. Anyway, is the being free to disobey the law an ‘advantage’, of 
a kind which as such is forgone by law-abiding citizens? Let us con- 
sider. Suppose that we install a dual carriageway along a certain stretch 
of road. This makes it essentially impossible to cross over into the 
opposing-traffic lane, since there is now a large ditch or wall to prevent 
it. Does anybody suppose, though, that an advantage has thereby been 
forgone? There may, for all I know, be some way of making thefts 
from supermarkets impossible, Pm not sure. Supposing that that way is 
neither inhumane nor uneconomical, can we teally think that we would 
have foregone an advantage, namely an advantage in free-will, in 
installing it? The point is that if we distinguish between the actual goods, 
ot whatever, gained by the criminal at the expense of us law-abiding 
people, and especially at the expense of his immediate victim, and the 
freedom of action which is normally a necessary condition for his gaining 
those advantages, then surely the latter is only reasonably considered an 
advantage because it is a means to the former; it is very far from being 
something which would be generally sought by a normal person, for its 
own sake. And it is only these concrete advantages which can reasonably 
be correlated with differing severities of punishments, in the way of 
incarcerations and fines and so on. 

2.4. Finally, Finnis says one thing which I find altogether puzzling, 
namely that ‘the retributive principle of distribution is so important in 
punishment while it is of no importance in other coercive social institu- 
tions’, this being something which allegedly cannot be accounted for on 
the basis of positing utilitarian aims for punishment. If the retributive 
principle is to be generalized so that it can Jogically apply to anything 
other than punishment, then I suppose it would have to say some such 
thing as that the degree of coercion to be applied is to be applied in 
rough proportion to the seriousness of the thing it is trying to prevent, 
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and is to be applied only to those who actually are in some need of pre- 
venting. So stated, I should have thought that it is ubiquitous and not 
unique to punishment. But i it is stated in the specific terms of guilt and 
punishment, then small wender that it applies nowhere else. That a 
utilitarian aim can give an account of its application in punishment is, at 
least in a general way, fairly obvious; that it can also give an account of 
the generalized principle as stated above in other contexts, is surely 
equally obvious. So this point, evidently regarded as an important one, 
escapes me altogether. 


3. Lawrence H. Davis, “They Deserve to Suffer’, ANALYSIS 32.4 
(March, 1972). 

Mr. Davis has a number of arguments about the relation between 
the claim that “There is some intrinsic value in the suffering of the guilty’ 
(which he calls (RY) and several other claims. I will not dispute any of 
these points, which seem sound enough so far as they go. What I want 
to consider is the claim itsel and whether, as Davis alleges, it is ‘difficult 
even to conceive how a persuasive argument against (R) would run’ 
(140). 

3.1. What does it mean to say that the occurrence of some sort of 
event is ‘intrinsically good’: Something like this, I should think. Where 
the event-type is F, then to say that F’s are intrinsically good is to say 
that, ignoring any other factors apart from F, the fact that the event is F 
is, so far as it goes, good; where ‘good’, obviously, cannot have the 
force of ‘a good example of F’, but rather something like ‘such as to be 
desired by any clear-minded person’. Now, when the description F’ is 
in a certain way complex, then we have potential for confusion. Namely, 
when ‘F’ is analysable in terms of, let us say, ‘G’ and ‘FP’, and it is rather 
plausible to suppose that G,1 taken by itself, would be unattractive, and 
it is only by the addition of H that the resulting complex, F, is plausibly 
regarded as attractive, then it is possible to be rather misleading if one 
describes F as ‘intrinsically’ good. The supposition would be that there 
is something about H which tends to reverse the normal assessment of G 
in the circumstances where G is a component of an P-type event. The 
reason why it would be misleading is that there is another feature of 
allegations of intrinsic goodness, namely what we might call ‘rational 
inexplicability’ or perhaps “ananalysability’ which is normally the point 
of making the claim. One who says that F is intrinsically good is usually 
implying that it is ‘ultimately’ good, that it is just simply to be desired 
and there isn’t any explanation of it which would show why rather than 
merely that it is to be desired. And this feature is quite likely to be 
lacking in the case where the explanation of why F is good, despite 


1 Strictly speaking, ‘G’, ‘P’, and so on in the rest of this argument should be read as 
‘being G’, ‘being F’, and so on, 
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containing G, which is bad, is that H is present and in such a way as to 
reverse thé prima facie assessment; e.g., because H is so good as to out- 
-weigh the influence of G, so to speak. It might not be lacking, though. 
. For it might be that the reason why H reverses the effect of G, though it 
` undoubtedly does do so, is itself inexplicable: it just does, so to say. 

3.2. Now, what about the suffering of the guilty? Davis apparently 
feels that it is intrinsically good. What does this mean? One possibility 
would be this: that even though we can clearly distinguish between the 
suffering of the guilty and the guilt of the guilty, so that it isn’t as 
though there was a peculiar kind of suffering which only the guilty are 
metaphys:cally capable of suffering, yet it happens that in the case where 
it is the guilty who suffer it, this suffering is actually a good thing— 
something which any clear-minded person would find attractive. Now, 
this description of the case seems to be unintelligible. Just considering 
suffering, in abstraction from anything else, it seems perfectly clear that 
it is a bad thing, something which any clear-minded person would want 
to avoid (experiencing, at least—whether he would want others to 
experience it is more obscure, but surely he wouldy’t?r). Surely it is a 
plain misuse of the notion of ‘inttinsic’ that a given type of thing, just 
insofar as it is of that type, could sometimes be good and sometimes bad? 
(At this point, some will want to insist that the whole idea of distinguish- 
ing ‘intrinsic’ and ‘extrinsic’ goods should be jettisoned. But these people 
will have to disagree with Davis anyway, so that is nothing to the 
present point.) 

3.3. Alternatively, Davis may be intending to say that he who suffers 
this unattractive thing, just because he is guilty, deserves it, and that 
makes the entire complex attractive, so that any clear-minded person 
would, on reflection, be for it. Whether we have (R) yet, however, is not 
clear. For it would depend on the explanation of the bearing of guilt on 
the value of suffering. On the view that I have above alleged to be un- 
intelligible, for example, a curious thing might emerge. Suppose that if 
you are guilty, then suddenly suffering becomes attractive. In that case, 
clear-headed punishers might wonder whether something hadn’t gone 
wrong: how can we do what we are trying to do in punishing people if 
what we inflict on them is actually, in the circumstances, desirable? Now, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that part of the explanation of the 
desirability of the guilty being made to suffer is precisely that what they 
suffer is, taken by itself, a bad thing; bad to them, of course, but then bad 
for the same sort of reason that it is bad to any clear-headed person— 
viz., because of the ‘intrinsic nature’ of pain. If so, though, and this is 


1 This point exercised G. E. Moore in, for instance, his essay, “The Conception of 
Intrinsic Value’ (Philosophical Studies, London, 1922), where he says (page 265), ‘A kind of 
value is intrinsic if and only if, when anycthi cl possess it, that same thing or anything exactly 
like it would necessarily or must always, under all circumstances, possess it in exactly the same 
degree’. Just why this is so he found mysterious; but it seems rather clear that it is so, and 
must be so if the notion is to be of any use. 
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part of the explanation, it will certainly be a little misleading already to 
say that the suffering of the guilty is ‘intrinsically’ good. -` 

3.4. One kind of explanation of how it is that the suffering of the 
guilty is something to be sought (by the non-guilty, that is) would be. | 
that this experience would tend to put them off repeating, to put others | 
off from emulating their exemple, to mollify their victims in some cases, 
and so on. This explanatior: might show that the suffering of the guilty 
is usually good, but it would not show that just insofar as it was of that 
description, and apart from anything else, it was to be sought. On this 
view, of course, (R) would be false. 

3.5. Finally, there is the explanation that most nearly merits the 
description implied by (R), namely: there isn’t any reason why the guilt of 
the guilty reverses the valve of the situation in which people who are 
guilty are also suffering; it just does. It’s like the occurrence of certain, 
in themselves quite neutral or at least undistinguished, colours and shapes 
in juxtaposition to certain cther, in themselves rather nasty, colours and 
shapes in certain great paintings: you can see that it is the introduction 
of these other things that makes the whole complex fine, but there isn’t 
really any explanation of way it does—it just does. And I am quite suze 
that at least one sort of ret-ibutivism, the sort disavowed, for instance, 
by Murphy at the outset of his article, works that way. But we do have 
quite a good idea how a persuasive argument against this position would 
run, and it does have quite a lot to do with the feeling that at bottom, it 
just reduces to vindictiveness and primitive ‘animal desire to retaliate’. 
The latter is not, admittedly, quite provable, any more than propositions 
about great paintings are provable; one can try pointing to the fact that 
people of known good taste tend to agree on the matter, but not, 
perhaps, much more. Still, that is fairly persuasive. But anyway, it is 
also perfectly clear that this sort of retributionism is simply not com- 
patible with utilitarianism or any plausible teleology. Indeed, it is hard 
to see why there would be a philosophical problem in the justification of 
punishment if the suffering, even of the guilty, was not bad—other things 
being neglected,! somethinz unattractive, i.e., ‘intrinsically’ bad. 
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1T use the expression ‘other things being neglected’ instead of ‘other things being equal’ 
because the latter phrase has certain misleading connotations, notably that which other things 
the ‘other things’ are doesn’t matter, so long as they are ‘equal’. My phrase is intended to 
suggest an appraisal made in abstrastion from other things, rather than an appraisal keeping 
other things in mind but somehow weighing them equally. 
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By ROBERT CUMMINS 


I 


N his book, A Materialist Theory of Mind, D. M. Armstrong advocates 
what he calls a ‘realist’ theory of dispositions (cf. pages 85—88). His 
position seems to be this: for a thing a to have a disposition d is for æ to 
be in some state s which is causally responsible for any events which are 
manifestations of d in a, or which would be causally responsible for such 
events were there to be any. Armstrong holds in addition that the state 
s must, in principle anyway, be specifiable in non-dispositional terms, 
and in particular be specifiable independently of dispositional terms 
describing d. In the light of this, Armstrong advocates the identification 
of a particular disposition in a particular object (d in a) with the under- 
lying state or ‘categorical basis’ (s) which is causally responsible for 
manifestations of that disposition in that object, and hence claims that 
dispositions are causes. A subsequent discussion in ANnatysis did not 
lead Armstrong to modify his position substantially. Nevertheless, his 
position does need modification, though not for the reasons advanced 
by his critics. Indeed, we shall see that Armstrong has much the better 
ground, if not better arguments. In what follows, I shall argue that (i) 
dispositions are not causes, except in a derivative sense, (ii) there is no 
objection to identifying a disposition of a particular object with the 
underlying state, if any, and (iii) an object a’s having a disposition d 
which can be acquired or lost by @ does require that there be a non- 
dispositionally specifiable state of a reference to which explains (would 
explain) manifestations of d by a. 


iI 
Roger Squires (“Are Dispositions Causes?’ ANALYSIS 29.2, December, 
1968, p. 45) objected to Armstrong’s position alleging that it involves 
a vicious regress. Squire’s argument is simple. Suppose we have some- 
thing a wizh a disposition d which is not manifested at some time 7. Now, 
according to Armstrong, there must be some state s of a such that 


(1) s would cause a to manifest d at ¢, were conditions propitious. 


But (1), according to Squires, attributes a disposition to s; for (1) says 
that, at ¢, sis disposed to cause a to manifest d. Call the disposition attri- 
buted to s by (1) ‘¢d’”. Armstrong’s position requires that there be some 
state s’ of s such that 


(2) s’ would cause s to manifest d’ (i.e., would cause s to cause a to 
manifest d) at 7, were conditions propitious. 
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Squires holds that (2) attributes a disposition d” to s’ just as (1) attributes 
a disposition d’ to s. So Armstrong’s theory requires a state s” of s’ such 
that... etc, We are launched, it seems, on a regress (of states, or of 
dispositions, as you like) with no end in sight. 

Armstrong’s response to this (‘Dispositions are Causes’, ANALYSIS 
30.1, October, 1969, p. 2€) is curious. He admits that (1) attributes a 
disposition d’ to s, and admits that his theory requires a state s’ which 
would cause manifestations of d’ at ¢ were conditions propitious, but he 
holds that s is identical with s’, and hence that the regress is virtuous, 
not vicious. What makes <his reply curious is the fact that a minimal 
amount of obvious symbol manipulation seems sufficient to refute it. 
For Armstrong’s reply is to accept (2) with the proviso that s=s’. But 
substituting ‘s’ for ‘s’” in (=) yields nonsense: 


s would cause s to manifest d’ (i.e., s would cause s to cause a to 
manifest d) at 4 were conditions propitious. 


Presumably, a state cannot cause itself to cause anything, no matter how 
propitious conditions are. 

Leslie Stevenson’s attempted defence of Armstrong’s theory (‘Are 
Dispositions Causes?’ ANaLysIs 29.6, June, 1969) is even more unwel- 
come than Armstrong’s own. Stevenson suggests that we may save the 
spirit, if not the letter, of Armstrong’s theory by dropping the thesis 
that for every disposition d of an object a there must be a non-disposi- 
tionally specifiable state oz a which would be causally responsible for 
any manifestations of d ky a, and replacing it by the thesis that the 
existence of such an under_ying state is always a good bet, as a matter of 
empirical fact. Thus, when we attribute a disposition d to a we are not 
thereby committed to the existence of an underlying state, and hence we 
ate not thereby committec to an infinity of underlying states. 

This reply avoids the letter of Squire’s objection, but not its spirit. 
For, on Stevenson’s view, whenever we attribute a disposition d to an 
object a, we must hold either (i) that there is no underlying state—the 
disposition is a ‘brute’ disposition—or (ii) that there is some underlying 
state s. (i) is certainly not in the spirit of Armstrong: his theory was 
developed precisely to counter what he calls the ‘behaviourist’ account 
of psychological dispositions, viz., that some psychological dispositions 
ate brute dispositions. (ii), on the other hand, simply launches the regress 
again. We may stop at any stage, but only by assuming, at that stage, 
that we have reached a brute disposition. So we need not admit that any 
particular disposition is a brute disposition, but we are committed to 
some brute disposition or other every time we attribute any disposition 
whatever to any thing whatever. This is surely giving up the main point 
of Armstrong’s position to Squires. 

David Coder (‘Some Misconceptions about Dispositions’, ANALYSIS 
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29.6, June, 1969) adopts a much more promising line. His contention is 
that (1) does not attribute a disposition to s, or to anything else. Rather, 
according to Coder, (1) attributes a ‘subjunctive property’ to s, and 
attribution of a subjunctive property P to something a does not commit 
one to the existence of a non-dispositionally specifiable state which 
causes (would cause) manifestations of P in a. 


... not every case of an object that would exhibit some behaviour B in 
some circumstances C is a case of an object with a dispositional property. 
At a minimum, an object may be attributed a disposition on the grounds 
that it would exhibit B in C, only if not every object would exhibit B in 
C. For example, we do not say that an object is disposed to get wet in 
water on the grounds that it would get wet if immersed in water. Any 
object would do the same. The explanation for our withholding attribu- 
tion of a disposition in such cases seems to be that B is due to C entirely, 
and not at all to any features of x. (Ibid., p. 201.) 


Hence Cocer’s reply to Squires: 


... We can say what is wrong with Squires’ particular assumption, 
essentiel to his argument, that if the categorical basis would make x 
exhibit B in C, that is a dispositional property of the categorical basis. 
For ex hypothesi, that C obtains is sufficient to make the categorical basis 
do its stuff. (Ibid., pp. 201~2.) 


Coder’s distinction between dispositions and subjunctive properties 
is made clearer by an example. Consider an inflated basketball b which 
is submerged in water and held there. b would rise to the surface at ż 
were it unhindered at 4 Is this a disposition of b, or a subjunctive 
property? Presumably it is a disposition since removing hindrances is 
not sufficient to make any old submerged object rise to the surface; the 
tatio of the object’s mass to its non-permeable volume must be less than 
one (given metric measures). (The example is derived from O’Shaugh- 
nessy who calls the disposition in question elevancy—*. . . the property, 
possessed by certain objects and substances of tending of their own 
accord to rise to the surface of water....’ (The Powerlessness of 
Dispositions’, ANALYSIS 31.1, Oct., 1970, p. 2).) On the other hand, 
Coder would claim that 3 


(3) Being inflated! would cause b to rise at 4, were b unhindered at Z. 


attributes only a subjunctive property on the grounds that letting go of 
b would be sufficient to make being inflated, or more precisely, the state 
of having m/v <1, cause rising. For any submerged object x% whatever 
such that ,/v,.<1 would tise if unhindered. No further property of the 
object or state in question need be appealed to; the result follows from 
the fact that the density of water is one, together with the following laws: 


_ 1 ‘Being inflated’ must be understood to refer to a state of b, and not to an event, if (3) 
is to be an instance of (1). 
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(Lı) water exerts an upward force on an object equal to the weight of 
the water displaced by the object; (L2) objects move in the direction of 
net impressed force. 

Coder is right in thinking that statements of the form (1) do not 
attribute dispositions to states or. anything else, and he is also right in 
thinking that an appeal of the form (2) to a further underlying state is 
therefore out of place. But he has not, I think, given a satisfactory 
account of what the subjuactive conditional in (1) zs doing, given that 
it isn’t expressing dispositionality. It is misleading at best, and probably 
just wrong, to suggest that there is a general distinction to be made 
between the cases in which a subjunctive conditional is used to attribute 
a disposition and the cases in which a subjunctive conditional is used to 
attribute a ‘subjunctive property’. An initial cause for suspicion on this 
score is the fact that it is difficult to come up with convincing examples 
of subjunctive property ascription in which the subject of ascription is 
an object rather than a state as in (1) and (3). 

Coder provides two examples. The first we have already seen: æ 
would get wet were a immersed in water. This is just not convincing. 
Some objects do not “get wet” when immersed in water, e.g., objects 
already wet, or (less trivial-y) objects like the back of a duck or a heavily 
waxed steel ball that haye a high surface tension. So there are special 
features of an object beyond the fact of immersion which must be present 
to guarantee that it would get wet if immersed. Of course, we might 
agree to mean by ‘wet’ simply surrounded by water, but then the example 
is uninteresting. 

Here is Coder’s second example: 


We do not attribute a disposition to a house on the grounds that it would 
disintegrate at ground zero in an atomic blast. An explosion of this 
magnitude is sufficient to destroy a building regardless of any special 
features that it might have. (Coder, op. cit., p. 201.) 


Again, this seems just false. An atomic blast will not disintegrate any 
old object at ground zero. It isn’t even obvious that any old building would 
disintegrate, but the reference to buildings here is cheating. Buildings 
ate objects of a certain kiad (on a certain scale, put together of pieces, 
and so on). Hence, we might well argue that a would disintegrate at 
ground zero because a is a building (and not an electron). This seems 
analogous to arguing that b would rise if unhindered because $ is 
inflated (i.e., because m,/v, <1). So the tendency of a building to dis- 
integrate at ground zero oZ an atomic blast is a disposition of that build- 
ing by the same test which makes elevancy a disposition of inflated 
basketballs. It begins to look as if only states, and not objects, have 
‘subjunctive properties’.! Since it is precisely the move from attributing 


1 Perhaps the tendency of masses and charged particles to obey their respective inverse 
squate laws are, by Coder’s tests, subjunctive properties of objects. These are special cases— 
prima facie counter-examples to Armstrong’s thesis from the start—which I will discuss 
briefly in section V. 
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dispositions to objects to attributing dispositions to states which gets 
Squires’ regress going, Coder’s solution looks less like the application 
of an independently required distinction, and more like the invention of 
a distinction made to order. This is not a refutation, but it should make © 
us suspicious. 


IMI 

Coder is right in thinking that not all subjunctive conditionals 
express dispositionality, and right in particular in thinking that state- 
ments of the form (1) do not. But I do not find convincing his account 
of the distinction between those subjunctive conditionals which do, 
and those which do not, express dispositionality. Rather than try to 
refute directly Coder’s reply to Squires, I shall proceed by developing 
what I hope is a better alternative. 

Statements of the form (1) do not attribute dispositions to states, for 
states cannot have dispositions. No doubt we often speak as if they did; 
we say that certain states are unstable, for example, but this is simply a 
convenient way of saying that objects in those states ate disposed to 
change states in a variety of common circumstances. Equally important 
is the fact that states cannot themselves be in states as required by state- 
ments of the form (2). There is no room for the concept of a state 
progressing through a series of states, or indeed for the concept of a 
state changing at all. Talk of changes of state refer to one state of an 
object succeeding and replacing another, and not to changes in the 
state itself. For example, we specify the state of a physical system by 
specifying the values of certain parameters (the state variables). Altering 
the value of one or more of these parameters represents a change in the 
system, one state replacing another. There is no room here for the con- 
cept of a state enduring through change, for to represent a change in 
this context is to change the value of a parameter, and this simply 
amounts to representing a new state. We do speak of a gas being hot or 
a person being angry, and of these states becoming more intense, but the 
natural (perhaps only) way to understand this is that the gas or person 
changed states, from s, (300°F/angry) to s (400°F/enraged), where s 
and s, are states of the same kind (tokens of the same type). 

If this is right, then Coder’s positive suggestion—that statements of 
the form (1) attribute ‘subjunctive properties’ rather than dispositions 
to states, and therefore that statements of the form (z) are unnecessary— 
is pretty seriously misleading. (2) is incoherent, and Coder’s account of 
(1) is misleading in that it suggests that a state can be a subject of change 
in just the way an object can, viz., by enduring through the manifestation 
of a ‘subjunctive property’. (It should come as no surprise that there are 
no plausible examples of something changing “subjunctive properties’ 
since only states, which can’t change, can have them.) To attribute a 
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subjunctive property to something is at least thus far like attributing a 
ne to something: we say how that something would behave 


if.... But since states cannot behave, they cannot manifest, hence 
cannot have, subjunctive properties any more than they can have 
dispositions. 


But doesn’t it make sense to say states cause things (e.g., risings), and 
isn’t this behaving in the relevant sense? 

In order to see what is wrong here we must get clear as to what we 
mean when we say that }’s being in an inflated state causes a rising of b 
when b is let go. I think that what we mean (or ought to mean) is that 
ps being in an inflated state explains (or makes it possible to explain) 
why letting b go (an event) causes a rising of b (another event). 

Suppose hindrances are removed at 7’, and b rises. To the question, 
‘Why did $ riser? we may answer, “Because b was inflated; hence ™,/», 
was less than one, and all such things rise in water if unhindered’. To 
the question, “Why do all such things rise in water if unhindered, i.e., 
why do unhinderings cause risings in such objects?’ we may answer by 
appeal to Li and L2 and the fact that the density of water is one (as 
above). At this second stage we explain why removing hindrances from 
b at ?’ (an event) caused a rising of b at z’ (another event): b’s being 
inflated (w,/v,<1) explains why the unhindering caused the rising. 
Appeal to Li, L2 and the fact about the density of water demonstrates 
that unhindering 4 completed a set of conditions sufficient for rising. 
Put in another way, it demonstrates that b was in a condition (w/v, <1) 
which, but for being hindezed, was sufficient for rising. That m,/v, was 
less than one explains why b rose at # and explains b’s tendency to rise 
at ¢, since an unhindering of b at ¢, had it occurred, would have completed 
conditions sufficient for a rising of b at Z. 

A. more perspicuous form of (3), then, is (3’): 


(3") (An appeal to) b’s being inflated (i.e., to ,/v, <1) at £ explains 
why an unhindering of b at ¢, were it to occur (have occurred), 
would cause (have caused) a rising of b at 7. 


Put this way, (3) evidently does not attribute a disposition or anything 
similar (a “subjunctive property’) to b’s being inflated at ¢: ‘b’s being 
inflated’ occurs outside the subjunctive construction. And the sub- 
junctive construction, rather than being used to express dispositionality, 
is being used to hedge on oatology: no unhindering or rising of b occurs 
at £, but were an unhindering to occur at Z, it would cause a tising. (The 
subjunctive construction is not being used to attribute a disposition to 
an unhindering—a disposition to cause a rising were conditions pro- 
pitious—for the point of the construction is to emphasize that no 
unhindering of b exists.) 

Reading (3) as (3’) not only explains why no regress is generated; it 
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also explains the intuition of Coder and Armstrong that no further 
features of an object æ (or its states) are relevant to manifestations of a 
disposition d of a once a ‘categorical basis’ of din a is specified. Consider 


(4): | 


(4) b would rise at ¢ were b unhindered at ż (i.e., b is elevant and 
submerged at 7). 


We asked ‘Why would $ rise at Z were it unhindered at +?” and answered 
by appeal to a categorical basis of elevancy, viz., m,/v,<1. If we try to 
raise a question about (3) qua (3°) which parallels this question about (4), 
we get this: ‘Why does (an appeal to) &’s being inflated (i.e., to m,/v, <1) 
at ż explain why an unhindering of % at Z ,were it to occur (have occurred), 
would cause (have caused) a rising of b at #2’ A theory of explanation 
might answer this question, if we take it as a philosophical question. 
But in a scientific context, a natural response would be to reject the 
question, or simply to repeat the answer to the question about (4).1 No 
further science is needed here. 


IV 

Dispositions are states, hence not causes, whether we take these 
states to be irreducibly dispositional in character (brute) or identify 
them with some non-dispositionally specifiable state (a ‘categorical 
basis’).2 Thus, Armstrong was wrong in thinking, as he apparently did, 
that identifying dispositions with categorical bases paves the way for 
the thesis that dispositions are causes. But he was nearly right: the 
identifications do pave the way to an account of the role of appeals to 
dispositions in causal explanations which is not possible if we reject 
such identifications. To attribute a disposition d to an object a is to say 
that a satisfies a set of conditions such that any of a certain kind of events 
E would constitute a completing condition (cause) for a manifestation 
of d (effect). If dis ‘brute’, this sort of fact has the status of an inexplicable 
law of nature. When asked “Why would an event of kind E cause a to 
manifest d? we could only answer “It just would—that’s the way things 
are’. On the other hand, if d is identified with a categorical basis s in a, 
we may be able to explain why an E would cause a manifestation of d 
in 4, just as we explained why an unhindering of an elevant and sub- 


1 Perhaps the fact that repeating the answer to the original question (about (4)) would 
be a natural response is somehow responsible for Armstrong’s curious response to Squires, 
cf, Armstrong, op. cit., p. 26. 

2 Of course, acquisition of a disposition is an event, and hence can be a cause. When we 
inflate a submerged and unhindered basketball, at a certain point the mass-to-volume ratio 
will drop below the density of water, and rising will ensue as an effect of the acquisition of 
elevancy. (This appears to be what Brian O’Shaughnessy has in mind at the bottom of page 

three in “The Powerlessness of Dispositions’) 
' 3 This is just what we are forced to say in the case of dispositions attributed to elementary 
particles, e.g., the disposition to coalesce in space according to the inverse square law. This 
case will be discussed briefly in the next section. 
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merged basketball would cause a rising of that basketball, viz., by 
identifying elevancy with heving m/v <1, and appealing to Li, L2 and 
the density of water. Thus Armstrong’s central thesis that dispositions 
ate to be identified with undzrlying non-dispositionally specifiable states 
is by no means pointless. Indeed, to reject this thesis in a particular case 
seems a counsel of despair: we would be left with a certain sort of thing 
regularly behaving in a certain way under certain conditions and no hope 
of explaining why. 

In spite of this, Brian ©’Shaughnessy thinks there are compelling 
reasons for refusing to ideatify b’s elevancy with b’s having m/v <1 
(O’Shaughnessy, op. cit., p. 3) and even Armstrong admits that perhaps 
the identification does not Jave to be made (op. cit., p. 26). In what 
follows I will show that O Shaughnessy’s arguments are inconclusive 
and confused. Next I will advance some reasons for thinking that the 
identification must be made :n cases in which the disposition in question 
can be acquired or lost. 

O’Shaughnessy’s arguments are contained in one short paragraph. 
Ex hypothesi, nothing more need happen in X for it to become [elevant]* 
than the installation of S [w,/»,<1]. But can the presence of S be X’s 
being [elevant]? There are two reasons why not. (1) The obtaining of S 
explains elevancy only upon the supposition of water’s being as it is, 
whereas that it has S is independent of the nature of water. (2) That X 
has S, and that water is as it is, jointly explain X’s elevancy; but the con- 
junction of a property and a separate fact cannot explain the presence of 
that property. (O’Shaughnessy, op. cit., p. 3.) 

The point of (1) seems zo be that x might be in s and yet not be 
elevant, since the density of water might have been, say, 0-5, whereas 
t,,|v,, is 0-6. This is unimpressive: it shows that ‘x is elevant and ‘x has 
mv <T do not mean the same, but it does not show that, as it happens 
(water being as it is), they do not attribute the same state to x. 

(2) looks better at first blush, but it turns on taking too literally a 
convenient elliptical mode cf expression. It isn’t x’s elevancy—te., the 
state of being elevant—-which is explained jointly by the nature of water 
and x’s being in s. Rather it is a certain law-like regularity of behaviour 
which is explained, namely (R) 

(R) Elevant things rise in water if unhindered. 


We explain (R) by explaining (R’) (as above) and pointing out that, 
things being as they are, being elevant just zs being in s 
(R) Things in s (having m/y <1) rise in water if unhindered. 
Of course, it is perfectly all right to speak of ‘explaining elevancy’ and 
mean ‘explaining (RY, since, in attributing elevancy to an object we 
4 O'Shaughnessy’ s term here is elevated’ rather than ‘elevant’. I prefer the latter term 


because ‘elevated’ is ambiguous in < potentially confusing way: “x is elevated’ might mean 
“~ has risen to the surface’ rather than ‘x is in a state of elevancy’. 
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assert that a certain regularity obtains in the behaviour of that object. 
And there is a sense in which we literally ‘explain elevaacy’, i.e., explain 
the onset of elevancy by citing a cause of that event. But the charac- 
teristic interest of appeals to having m/v <1 is in explaining (R), not in 
explaining the onset of elevancy. 

Interestingly, Coder seems to have made the same mistake. He 
attempts to produce an example of a categorical basis which is not a 
state. 


... not every disposition need rest upon a concurrent state or condition 
of the object possessing the disposition... . [W]e may explain Jones’ 
hatred of Smith by reference to what Jones saw. That Jones saw hanky 
panky is a non-dispositional property of Jones. But it is not a non- 
dispositional condition of him, concurrent with his hatred of Smith. 
(Coder, op. cit., p. 202.) 


This is not a case in point. We may explain b’s elevancy by reference to 
someone’s having filled $ with air (an event), but this is not the sort of 
explanation provided by appeal to a categorical basis This explains the 
onset of elevancy (event) as the effect of a filling of b with air (event). 
The appeal to a categorical basis would explain the dispositional regu- 
larity (R), and this does seem to requite appeal to a stete of b, viz., b’s 
having m/v <1. Similarly, Jones’ seeing hanky panky explains (as cause) 
the onset of hatred of Smith (as effect). It does not explain the relevant 
dispositional regularity, i.e., it does not explain why Jones would 
manifest hatred of Smith were an event of such-and-such a kind to occur, 

Hopefully, I have neutralized some arguments designed to show 
that the identification of a disposition with its categorical basis (if any) 
cannot be made. Is there any reason why the identification should be 
made? I think we can argue that if a disposition d of a can be acquired 
or lost by a, then d must be some non-dispositionally specifiable state 
of a which stands to manifestations of d by a as having m,/v, <1 stands 
to manifestations of elevancy in b. 

Suppose è was not elevant at #, and is elevant at 7’, and suppose that 
there is no non-dispositional way of specifying this state b gets into at 
t. How are we to explain the event at # which is the onset of elevancy 
in bP We might say that Jones opened the valve in the tube running 
from the pressurized air tank to b, but this would only explain the onset 
of m,/v, <1 which we have supposed distinct from the onset of elevancy. 
Yet there seems nothing more to be done. The onset of elevancy seems 
to stand to the onset of m,/v,<1 as epiphenomenalists think the onset 
of pain stands to the onset of certain brain states. We could hold that 
inflating b caused the onset of elevancy and the onset of m,/v,<1, but 
the former connection would be an inexplicable brute matter of fact, 
whereas we can readily explain why inflating b caused the onset of 
m |t, <1. Of course, we could explain why inflating b caused the onset 
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of m,/v, <1 and then get a kind of covering-law explanation of the onset 
of elevancy by appealing to a correlation between elevancy and having 
miv<1. But this correlaticn itself would then be inexplicable—asked 
why elevant things have w/v <1, we would have to reply with the short 
answer: that’s just the way things are. All this embarrassment is bypassed 
if we identify elevancy in b with b’s having m/v <1. We can have a theory 
of elevancy acquisition in $ without recourse to inexplicable causal con- 
nections, ot inexplicable ccrrelations of supposedly distinct states. 

In general, the possibilizy of a.non-trivial explanation of the acquisi- 
tion or loss by a of a disposition d depends on the possibility of identify- 
ing d with some particular non-dispositionally identifiable state or con- 
dition s of a. We can find z kind of backhanded confirmation of this in 
the fact that the more plausible it becomes to think of a disposition as 
brute, the more difficult it becomes to conceive of its acquisition or loss. 
We might ‘imagine’ an e-ectron changing charge, but do we really 
understand our words here? How could such a change be accounted 
for? The notion of an elementary particle—assuming that is what an 
electron is—leaves us witk. no room to manœuvre: we describe a new 
situation, but there is no appatatus for understanding the supposed 
change. It seems that we aze forced to regard brute dispositions as per- 
manent and unalterable by the fact that acquisition or loss of such a 
disposition would be inexplicable. In the face of this fact there will be 
a tendency to deal with apparent counter-examples by locating the 
change in the environment of the disposed object, or by searching for a 
categorical basis. 

Armstrong stalks arourd this point (op. cit., pp. 23-24) but fumbles 
it. Supposing that a piece of glass not brittle before ¢ becomes brittle at 
t, Armstrong remarks tha: there must have been some change in the 
glass which accounts for the difference. 

What can the nature of the change be? The only possible alternatives 
seem to be (a) the glass has acquired, or lost, some actual, categorical 
property; (b) the glass has acquired, or lost, some potentiality which is 
not an actual categorical property of the thing. 
Armsttong thinks (b) commits us to merely possible properties, which 
he quite rightly objects to: what, after all, would it be for something to 
acquire a merely possible, Sut not actual, property? But (b) commits us 
to no such things. To acquire a potentiality is to acquire an actual pro- 
perty. The question is waether acquisition of such a property must 
always be identified with acquisition of some non-dispositionally 
specifiable state. Armstrong spuriously contrasts ‘categorical’ with 
‘non-actual’ by sliding from ‘non-categorical’ through ‘potential’ to 
‘non-actual’, This thinly conceals a confusion between possibly having 
a property (e.g., possibly breaking) with having a merely possible (i.e., 
non-actual) property. 
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V 

Are there brute dispositions? There shouldn’t be, but there are. I 
have already mentioned the disposition of all elementary particles to 
obey vatious inverse square laws. (This is O’Shaughnessy’s example 
again.) This is an embarrassment. Why do masses coalesce rather than 
the opposite, or nothing? Why not according to an inverse cube law? 
We have nothing to say here except “They just do—it is the nature of the 
beast’. Moliére’s joke comes back to haunt us at this level: masses 
coalesce because they are so disposed, i.e., because they have a power of 
coalescense. There seems to be no cure. Straight-forwardly categorical 
properties such as shape and size just are not enough. Even Lucretius 
' had to suppose his atoms rigid and (worse) possessed of a brute tendency 
to move straight “downward”. . 

Hete it is tempting to say with Coder that the states in question ate 
not special features of the objects in question, but universal. Not so: 
electrons and protons differ in charge. 

Finally, let us not confuse the case of brute dispositions with other 
more harmless cases leading to short answers. If we ask why there is 
motion, or why unhindered moving objects continue moving, we must 
give the short answers: there just is, and they just do. But this is harm- 
less, for there ate no changes in the status quo which need accounting for 
here, though people used to think there were. But when a brute dis- 
position manifests itself, we have a bona fide change crying out for 
explanation, and none but the trivial explanation is or can be forthcom- 
ing. I confess that I don’t know what a philosopher should or can say ` 
about this. : 


The Johns Hopkins University 


ENTRENCHMENT AND VALIDITY 


By MICHAEL A. SLOTE 


ELSON Goodman has not only posed the New Riddle of Induction 

but has suggested a solution to it according to which, roughly 
speaking, the entrenchment of predicates brings about, or helps to bring 
about, their projectibility, i.e., the validity of their use in inductive in- 
ferences or generalizations.1 And the entrenchment of a predicate is a 


1 J have considerably simplified Goodman’s views about the relations between entrench- 
ment and validity, for ease of exposition. But this does not, I think, substantially affect the 
force of our argument here against Goodman’s views. For fuller discussion of those views, 
see Goodman's Fact, Fiction, and Forecast, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1965, Ch. 4; and R. 
Schwartz, I. Scheffler and N. Goodman’s ‘An Improvement in the Theory of Projectibility’, 
J. Phil. 67, 1970, pp. 605-608. 
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function of how often it (aad predicates coextensive with it) have been 
projected, appropriately used in inductive generalizations. Thus for 
Goodman ‘green’ is validly projected over the class of emeralds and 
‘grue’ is not, because the former is entrenched and the latter is not. 

Some philosophers would object to Goodman’s account of pro- 
jectibility on the grounds that the validity of an inductive inference can- 
not be affected by the actual history of inductive thinking, that matters 
of validity are a priori or at least ahistorical. I think there is merit in this 
position, but in the present paper I would like to explore another way in 
which one might cast doubt on Goodman’s views about the connection 
between entrenchment and projectibility. 

In saying that entrenchment creates or makes for projectibility, 
Goodman seems to be committed to holding that if ‘grue’ had been more 
frequently projected than ‘green’ it would have become valid or rational 
to infer that all emeralds are grue from (evidence parallel to)! our 
present evidence about eme=ralds. I would like to show here, however, 
that if a certain group of predicates had become entrenched it would 
(still) not have been valid to use them in projections. This will show that 
entrenchment does not in general create projectibility in the manner 
Goodman has claimed: In my argument I shall make use of one assump- 
tion that seems to me to be an intuitive or conceptual truth. I shall 
assume that it is a necessary condition of an inductive methodology’s 
being valid that for any time 4 it be possible in principle that a group of 
beings should, beginning at 4, make full and completely successful use of 
that methodology in the loag run, without anyone’s ever making use of 
any other, competing methodology.? Consider, for example, an inductive 
confirmation methodology according to which, roughly speaking, the 
discovery of grue emeralds before #—where ‘?’ is a constant designating, 
let us say, the year 2o0oo—confirms the hypothesis that all emeralds are 
grue. This methodology is not our own, since we do not share its 
“claims” about what confizms what, but it is also not ruled out by the 
intuitive or conceptual assumption about validity expressed just above. 
It is possible that all emera-ds be grue. And for any time 4 it is possible 
(in some appropriate weak-enough sense of the word) for beings whose 
inductive methodology and non-methodological beliefs dictated the 
adoption of that hypothesis to be completely successful, i.e., arrive at the 
truth, in their inductive reasoning from 4 onward ad infinitum, in a world 
where no competing methodology was ever used. 

Consider, however, the case of creatures who systematically made use 
of “Goodmanian” predicates such as ‘grue’ in their inductive inferences. 


1 For the reason for the qualification, see Goodman’s Problems and Projects, Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1972, p. 359. 

* For advocacy of this kind oF assumption, see, e.g., H. Reichenbach’s Experience and 
Prediction, Chicago: 1938, p. 361f.: and D. Lewis’s ‘Immodest Inductive Methods’, Phil. of 


Science 39, 1971, pp. 54-63. 
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To be more precise, let us stipulatively define what it is to be a Good- 
manian pzedicate as follows. Consider the schema ‘.. . if examined before 
£ and otherwise —-’. A predicate can be accounted Goodmanian, in our 
sense, if it is (equivalent in meaning to) a predicate that results from put- 
ting some normal English inductive predicate in place of ‘...’ and 
some other English predicate that is a contrary or the negation of the 
first predicate in place of‘ ——’ in the above schema. We are to imagine, 
then, a group of creatures possessing a confirmation methodology in 
accordance with which they systematically make use of Goodmanian 
predicates, in the sense just described, in cases where we, presumably, 
would nct-use such predicates.1 Let us imagine, in particular, that they 
have some meta-inductive predicate equivalent to ‘(is) a use of the 
methodology used by us in 1970 if examined before ¢ and otherwise not 
a use of the methodology used by us in 1970’, and that their methodology 
“tells” them to infer from its application to uses of inductive method- 
ology examined (observed) before ¢ to its general application to (their) 
uses of inductive methodology. In that case, if they use any inductive 
methodology from 1970 onward (and no one ever makes use of any 
other methodology),* they will be inclined to infer something that entails 
that the methodology (if any) that they will use after ¢ will not be identi- 
cal with the one used by them before ¢ and in 1970. 

It follows from all this that as far as the year 1970 is concerned, the 
creatures we have described cannot, starting from that time, make full 
and completely successful use of their particular confirmation method- 
ology in the long run, without anyone ever using any other, competing 
methodology. If they make full use of theirt methodology (and no one 
ever uses any other methodology), they will predict that (their adherence 
to) their methodology will not last. If (their adherence to) that method- 
ology does last, their use of it will not have been completely successful; 
and if (their adherence to) it does not last, they will not have made use of 
it in the long run. But if the year 1970 is such that the methodology we 
have sketchily described could not be fully used with complete success 


1 Despite Goodman’s apparent opinion to the contrary (Fact, Fiction, and Forecast, p. 79), 
it is sometimes in order to use ‘grue’, e.g., in instance confirmation ever. on our own present 
inductive methodology. For “¢ is an emerald examined before 4 and a is grue’ (which is 
equivalent tc: ‘a is an emerald examined before # and a is green’) seems to confirm ‘All emeralds 
examined before 7 are grue’ (which is equivalent to ‘All emeralds examined before # are green’) 
So ‘grue’ can appear in lawlike hypotheses, hypotheses generally confirmed or made mote 
credible by cheir single instances. In ‘Emeroses by Other Names’ (J. Phil. 63, 1966, pp. 
7788.) Donald Davidson has argued that Goodmanian predicates can appear in such lawlike 
hypotheses as ‘All emeroses are gred’. Goodman in ‘Two Replies’ (J. Phil. 64, 1967, p. 286) 
has denied the lawlikeness of this last hypothesis; and in any case, that hypothesis is such 
less clearly confirmed in general by its single instances than is ‘All emeralds examined before # 
are grue’. 

The qualification is significant. If the creatures we are imagining have at some time 
determined that another methodology is or has been used before 4, the hypothesis that all 
uses of inductive methodology are uses of the inductive methodology used by them in 1970 
if examined before ¢ and otherwise not uses of the inductive methodology used by them in 
1970 will be violated for them at that time. 
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in the long run from that year onward in a world where no other 
methodology was ever used, then our above assumption about validity 
tells us that even if that methodology were entrenched, i.e., even if the 
predicates used in accordance with it were entrenched, it would not be 
a valid methodology. More particularly, it would seem that even if the 
predicate ‘(is) a use of the methodology used by us in 1970 if examined 
before ¢ and otherwise not a use of the methodology used by us in 1970’ 
were entrenched, it would not be projectible over the class of uses of 
inductive methodology, since it seems clear that avy methodology accord- 
ing to which it was projectible over that class would be incapable of ever 
meeting the conditions on validity set forth in our earlier assumption 
about validity. Moreover, there appears to be no reason why this just- 
mentioned predicate, or a methodology making systematic use of Good- 
manian predicates, could not at least in principle become entrenched. 
And so I am inclined to canclude that entrenchment does not produce 
validity and, in addition, thet any validity or rationality our actual con- 
firmation methodology possesses is not the result of or explained by its 
actual entrenchment. Thus if the assumption we have been making about 
the connection between validity and possible success is as intuitive as I 
think it is, there is serious reason to doubt Goodman’s views about the 
connection between validity and entrenchment, at least if it is legitimate 
to use modality de re in the way that we have done here.* 


* I am indebted to Robert Schwartz for helpful comments and criticisms. 
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QUINE AND STRAWSON ON LOGICAL THEORY 
By Rosert F. HADLEY 


N his article “Mr. Strawson on Logical Theory’ Quine caustically 
attacks Strawson for having founded a logical theory on ‘too soft 
and friable a keystone’ (analyticity and entailment). Quine would object 
with equal strength if Strawson had founded his system upon the con- 
cepts of necessity and validity. (In fact Strawson was not distinguishing 
between necessity and analyticity in his book on logical theory.) Quine 
believes that we only understand validity and necessity insofar as we 
understand formal validity and logical truth. ‘Formal validity’ and ‘logi- 
cal truth’ should be defined. according to Quine, in terms of ‘statement 
forms which are /ogica/, in tae sense of containing no constants beyond 
logical vocabulary, and (extensionally) valid, in the sense that all state- 


. ` ments exemplyfying the form in question are true’! 
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. Quine admits that 
‘logical vocabulary is specified . . . only by enumeration’ (tbid., p. 139). 
He admits further that this entimeration is apparently arbitrary, and he 
does noz really come to terms with the notoriously difficult problem of 
defining ‘logical constant’. 

Let ‘us ignore this problem about logical constants, however. What 
I ‘wish to point out is that any application of Quine’s definition of 
logical truth presupposes prior intuitions about what inferences are 


valid. and what truths are necessary. To see this let us first note that 


Quineé’s definition is acceptable only if we construe ‘all statements ex- 
emplitying the form in question ‘are true’ to mean that all possible state- 
ments oz the form in question are true. Surely the fact that all actual 
statemerts of the form ‘~(p.-~p)’ are true would not entitle us to infer 
that any statement having this form is-a logical truth. But if we con- 
strue Quine’s definition in the way I suggest it becomes clear that to 
judge a statement to be logically true is to judge that no false statement 
of a particular form does, or could, exist. This is equivalent to making a 
judgement about what is necessarily true. 

The question arises, how could we ever justify our judgement that 
some statement form is /ogica! in Quine’s sense? Since the number of 
possible statements is infinite, we could not test every instantiation of a 
statement form. Furthermore, we could not prove that all possible state- 
ments exemplyfying the form in question are true without presupposing 
the validity of some inference. Clearly, then, our judgement that some 
statement form is logical presupposes either some strong intuitions about 
what is possible (and what is necessary) or some strong intuitions about 
the valicity of certain inferences. Also, we know that the concepts of 
necessity and validity are mutually interdefinable (to every valid argu- 
ment there corresponds a necessary conditional, and vice versa). Conse- 
quently, our judgement that a particular logical theory is acceptable, in 
the sense of containing logically true axiom schemata and formally 
valid inference schemata, must rest upon the keystones of necessity and 
validity. Given that Strawson was not distinguishing between necessity 
and analvticity in the work in question, and given that Quine’s objection 
was not directed specifically at analyticity, but at the whole family of 
modal concepts, I conclude that Quine’s attack upon Strawson is un- 


justified. 
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1 W, V. Quine, The.Ways of Paradox, New York, 1966, pp. 138-9. 


